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The Nation’s Business 


Business Plans Ready 


For Postwar Expansion 


A remarkable testament to the confidence of Canadian manu- 
facturers in the business future is given in the final results of the 
survey which has been conducted by the Postwar Research Depart- 
ment of the MacLean Publishing Co. 

Results of the surveys by individual groups of industries have 
appeared in the past seven issues of The Financial Post. This week 
on page 7 the summary of those results—the story for all Canadian 
manufacturing—is presented. 

It shows, briefly, the following: 

Indicated employment one year after Victory will be 25% higher 
than in 1939, an increase of over 112,000 jobs. 

Purchases of new and additional machinery and equipment in 
the three years after Victory are indicated at $223 millions. This 
represents 47% more spending’ for these purposes than in a normal 
pre-war three year period, 

Additions to and modernization of plant buildings in the three 
years after Victory indicate an expenditure equal to $1 for every 
$6.66 invested in buildings and land in 1939. 

There is unique significance in the findings of this survey. “Post- 
war planning” about which there is so much current talk has little 
value until it is translated into actual projects giving employment. 

The results just summarized are not “pie-in-the-sky” schemes 
based on wishful thinking and impractical idealism. For the results 
of this survey represent the composite blueprints for after-Victory 
action of Canadian manufacturing executives—men of experience, 
men who are prepared to risk their professional reputations and 
their company’s money on the wisdom of their plans. 

Business plans are simply projected courses of action in antici- 
pation of profit. That is entirely proper. Plans made today may be 
changed or shelved if tomorrow’s profit possibilities alter. 

Hence, the MacLean investigation represents nothing more than 
the considered opinion of Canadian manufacturing executives in 
April and May 1944 regarding probable business conditions at some 
undetermined future date. | 

But as such, this survey is of striking value. 

It will stimulate some executives into translating their own gen- 
eral opinions about the future into specific blueprints for action. 
Presenting the composite opinion of manufacturing as a whole and 
by industrial groups, the survey gives the individual executive a 
measuring stick against which to test his own opinions. 

The executive owes it to his company, to his fellow-workers and 
to Canadian society as a whole to have some plans ready for in- 
stant action. 

Implicit in the results of this investigation and stated specifi- 
cally by many of the executives who cooperated are these two facts. 

Such plans can and will be implemented only provided Can- 
ada’s tax policy is drastically overhauled. 

Secondly, this most important employment-making sector of the 
economy can and will meet the after-Victory challenge of provid- 
ing high leveis of employment only if Canada’s government is de- 
voted to the democratic principles of individual initiative and to 
the enterprise system. If there is any serious question on that point, 
it will be quite natural if the plans comprising this investigation 
are cancelied. For the saving of money today for investment in job- 
producing facilities tomorrow for profit sometime in the future will 
simply not be done if revolutionary principles threaten to prevail. 


‘THE HEADACHE OF FARM SUBSIDIES 


In an official government bulletin that arrived from Ottawa a 
few days ago almost a full newspaper column is taken up with a 
summary of government price supports and subsidies on various 
farm crops and wool. And this list is incomplete. There is no men- 
tion of eggs, milk, butter, cheese, hogs and many other farm items 
that are also subsidized. In fact on practically every single thing 
produced on the farm today some sort of government assistance is 
forthcoming. 

The principle was adopted early in the war in an official effort 
to expand certain and sometimes competitive lines of production 
and also as an alternative to widespread demands for higher prices. 
Prices, however, increased anyway and, as the war continued, so 
did the list of items on which subsidies were made available. 

Without this support undoubtedly farm output in Canada would 
not have increased so much or as quickly as it has done but it has 
added almost countless complications and excessive cost to the busi- 
ness of marketing. 

Today actual quoted prices for farm products are almost mean- 
ingless. This government assistance which may take the form of 
cash bonuses, payment of freight, certificates permitting the grow- 
ers a share in final export profits, or a combination of several aids, 
must also be considered. 

The system developed piecemeal and was never intended to be 
more than a temporary device for speeding expansion of certain 
needed lines. Now that this has been achieved we should plan to get 
rid of it. Some forms of assistance, in view of higher prices now 
prevailing, could be abandoned altogether; some may have to be 
absorbed in straight price increases; a little continued in modified 
and much simpler form. In any case the assurance of good farm 
markets from now until at least a year after the war, provides an 
excellent opportunity for an orderly liquidation with no real hard- 
ship for anyone. If we wait too long we are risking being saddled 
with expensive and needless regimentation and something that may 
become political or financial dynamite. 


THE LIFE-BLOOD OF INDUSTRY 


In a paper recently presented before the Engineering Insti- 
_tute of Canada by C, J. Mackenzie, acting president of the 
' National Research Council of Canada pointed out that research ex- 

penditures in the mid-thirties, by countries, were estimated per 
capita as follows: Russia, $1.80 to $3; United States, $2.40; Britain, 
70 cents; Canada, 22 to 29 cents. 

This demonstrates better than anything else the degree to which 
Canadian industry is a step-child of British and particularly Ameri- 
can industry; how Canada as a nation of so many branch plants 
has continued to lean and depend on others for her industrial 
life-blood. 

For the wide-awake Canadian who wants to keep his business 
ever-living, there is no need to emphafize the absolute necessity 
of research. The same holds true for the astute businessman who 
is alive to his wider responsibilities and who would agree with 
CIL’s G. W. Huggett that industry's first and greatest responsibility 
is to get the highest degree of efficiency in production, distribution 
and selling in order to achieve lower selling prices, thereby broad- 
éning markets and expanding output and employment, 

War enormously speeds up research and its practical applica- 
tion in industrial and consumer goods. After this war, there will 
be sensational new developments to adapt to the civilian economy, 
to digest into our economic system, to take into our way of life. 

Canadians are currently talking much and very proudly about 
“the new industrial maturity” which, through the magnitude and 
variety of our war production, we suppose we have attained. 

But, to a very large degree, this record has been built on the 
research and engineering done beyond our borders. The life-blood 
of our national economic life continues to come, very largely, from 
without. Too many of our branch plants have their research, their 
brain work, done for them, 
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F orestry 


Industry 


Organizes 


Unified Approach to 
Problems Planned by 
15 Separate Groups 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—A movement has 
been launched, and is well advanced 
through the preliminary gtages, for 
development of a national organ- 
ization to represent all Canadian 
lumber and pulp and paper inter- 
ests from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The movement got its initial start 
at Winnipeg, where some 15 asso- 
ciations representing the lumber 
and pulp and paper industries set 
up a preliminary organization to 
unify the various separate associa- 
tions into one central organization. 

At the preliminary three-day 
organizational conferences, R. W. 
McKee, head of B, C. Loggers’ As- 
sociation, acted as chairman, S. A. 
Gillies of Braeside, Ont., vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian’ Lumbermen’s 
Association, was vice-chairman, and 
W. J. LeClair, of Ottawa, secretary 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, was secretary. 


Committee Organized 


A permanent committee has now 
been set up to get the national 
association movement into full 
stride. The members of this com- 
mittee are: 


Robert McKee, president of B. C. Log- 
gers’ Association, committee secretary. 

D. A, Gillies, vice-president of Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association. 

Prentice Bloedel, of Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch, Ltd., Vancouver. - 


Joseph Hickman, of J. C. Hickman, Ltd., 
Sussex, N.B 


Robert Winton, of St. Paul Lumber Co., 
“ao 


. J. LeClair, secretary of Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, as eastern divi- 
sional secietary, 

J. Burke, secretary of B. C. Loggers’ 


Association, as western divisional secre- 
tary. ° 


To Work With Government 

A major aim of the association, 
apart from unification of lumber 
and pulp and paper interests across 
Canada, is to deal with the problem 
of adequate timber depletion allow- 
ances, and in working with the Gov- 
ernment on sound policies in this 
direction. 

The two divisional secretaries 
have been empowered to act for the 
association when the permanent ex- 
ecutive committee is not in session. 

The committee is to secure tech- 
nical advice and make presentations 
in the matter of timber depletion 
allowances, and also.is to.act.as a 
nucleus for .a permanent national 
foundation to represent the forést 
products industry in all matters of 
joint national importance. 

A problem in the past, in con- 
nection with efforts to unify the 
forest products industries on a na- 
tional basis, has been the divergent 
viewpoints and problems of sectional 
groups in the industry—for instance 
the differences between conditions 
and viewpoints on the Pacific Coast 
and in the eastern provinces. 

With such difficulties well under- 
stood, the new association is aimed 
to deal only with matters of gen- 
eral concern and national interest, 
confining itself to matters where 
there can be agreement and unified 
action, It is planned to develop data, 
and consider matters of govern- 
mental policy, where they affect 
the interests of the forest products 
industry as a whole. 


Price Seen Hitch 


In Bacon Deal 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Strange as it may 
seem, the Canadian Government 
has not yet signed the four-year 
contract for sale of bacon to Bri- 
tain and which has been under 
discussion here since January. 

When Hon. James Gardiner an- 
nounced last January that a spe- 
cial quality bonus was being paid 
to Canadian hog producers it was 
also indicated that instead of a 
two-year contract, Canada was 
going to have a four-year agree- 
ment with Great Britain. 

Although nothing more has been 
said from Ottawa it has been gen- 
erally assumed that this contract 
had been negotiated and that 
Canadian hog producers were 
assured of a four-year market for 
their bacon in the British market. 

It now appears that this con- 
tract has not been signed but is 
still under negotiation. 

Chief difficulty, it is learned, 
has been in the financial clause of 
the proposed contract. The prob- 
lem, in short, is to anticipate what 
will be the relative value of the 
currencies of: the two countries in 
three or four years time, and on 
what basis the sale of Canadian 
bacon might be arranged, assum- 
ing the present Mutual Aid pro- 
gram were to disappear, 
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What Do the Banks 


Earn On Capital? 


What do the chartered banks 
earn on the capital their share- 
holders have invested in them? 
Figures presented in the House 
of Commons by Douglas C. 
Abbott, parliamentary assistant 
to the Minister of Finance, show 
the highest rate of profit earned 
by any bank in 1943 to be 4.56% 
of the shareholders’ investment, 
including paid-up capital, rest 
funds and _ undivided profits. 
Figures for all the banks are 
given in a special article on 
page 13, 


CHIEF OF NAVAL STAFF 


DC-4 Deal 


Basis of Plane Contract 
Outlined in Letters 
Tabled in House 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA. — Correspond- 
ence tabled last week in the House 
of Commons by Hon. C. D. Howe re- 
garding the DC-4 contract between 
Ottawa and Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
reveals important information about 
Canada’s first agreement with a pri- 
vate firm to build a “postwar” 
product in a government-owned 
plant. 


That this is the first such agree- 
ment of its kind makes it especially 
interesting, quite apart from the 


j;euriosity as to the conditions under 


i sue 


Second Canadian to reach the rank of Vice-Admiral (Percy 
G. Nelles, now senior Canadian flag officer overseas, was the 
first) is George Clarence Jones, Haligonian by birth and a 
Navy man since he entered the Royal Naval College of Can- 


ada at the age of 15 back in 


1911. Serving with the British 


Navy during World War |, Vice-Admiral Jones returned from 
the war to take command of the Canadian "Patrician", thence 
to command the Esquimalt base and from there [in 1938) to 
the bridge of the destroyer "Ottawa", with the rank of cap- 


tain. In the 


resent war, the Vice-Admiral was placed in 


command of the Halifax force in June, 1940, from there was 
romoted to vice-chief of naval staff at Ottawa. In January 
e became chief of naval staff, succeeding Vice-Admiral Nelles. 


To Seek Compromise 


On Mtl. Power Terms 


New Committee Plans “F riendly”’ Negotiations 
With Quebec Government for a “Fair”? Offer 


to Stockholders 


From, Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL, — A movement to 
seek an amicable settlement by 
negotiation with the Quebkee Gov- 
ernment on Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Consolidated expropriation 
terms has been launched by a group 
of Montreal financial firms, headed 
by Sweezey Securities, Ltd. 

The movement was started when 
Sweezey Securities published and 
distributed “an open letter to the 
stockholders and the public gener- 
ally,” reviewing events leading up 
to the Quebec Government's action 
in expropriating the electric and gas 
properties of the Montreal Power 
Company, and taking sharp issue 
with the evident intention of the 
directors of the company to fight 
the Government's action through 
the courts. The letter was accom- 
panied by-a form of “authorization,” 
asking for stockholder approval of 
the policy of settlement by negotia- 
tion rather than legal action. 

As a result of the appeal for sup- 
port, a “Shareholders’ Committee of 
Negotiation” has now been formed, 
to act independently of the com- 
pany’s officers and to seek “friend- 
ly” contact with Government offi- 
cials with a view to seeking a fair 
settlement for stockholders. 

The committee’s aim is to obtain 
Government approval to outright 
purchase of the Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power common stock, in- 
stead of just acquisition of the elec- 
tric and gas properties of the power 


company, and to explore the possi- 
bilities of terms on basis of ex- 
change of provincial debentures for 
Montreal Power stock. 

The letter estimated that interest 
On prospective sale price for the 
Montreal properties would amount 
to $3,150,000, “nonoperating reve- 
nue” at $900,000, or total probable 
income for year at $4,050,000, which 
would be $2,683,549 short of nor- 
mal dividend requirements on 
Montreal Power’ stock of $6,733,549. 

On basis of the Government’s of- 

fer for the electric and gas proper- 
ties, it is estimated the stock of 
Montreal Power is worth $18.36 a 
share. However, this does not take 
into account the fact that part of 
the purchase price would be on 
account of earned surplus, and 
therefore taxable by the Dominion 
Government, Of the total, it is cal- 
culated that 55% would represent 
repayment of capital, and be tax- 
exempt, but 45% would be for earn- 
ed surplus and thus subject to in- 
come taxes. 
» if, however, all the assets of 
Montreal Power, including invest- 
ments (mostly bonds of the Beau- 
harnois and Montreal Island Power 
Companies) are sold to the Provin- 
cial ‘Government, it is contended, 
stockholders would be able to escape 
a tax on amount received in return 
for capital invested, and probably 
receive fairer terms from the Gov- 
ernment than so far proposed. 


‘which the much-discussed DC-4 is 


to be built. 


The contract itself has apparent- 
ly not yet been signed. The letters 
tabled represent the basis on which 
the contract is to be drawn. 


Average Cost $350,000 Each 

The basis follows: 

1, The contract will cover 50 DC-4 
Douglas transport planes, “includ- 
ing spare parts to a dollar value of 
25% of cost of the airplane,” to be 
built on “the basis of an average 
target cost of $350,000 each.” 


2. The Government is to have the 
option of reducing or increasing the 
number of planes to be built subject 
“to reasonable adjustment of the 
target cost figure.” . 

3. The fee to the company, “based 
on this cost, will be 2%.” 


4. “Target cost” is based on the 
C54-A airplane as defined in the 
contract and specifications between 
U. S. Army Air Force and Douglas 
Aircraft Co, and which defines the 
equipment to be supplied to Douglas 
as “free issue.” Identical equipment 
is to be supplied to Douglas as “free 
issue.” 


Will Adjust Target Cost 


5. Since the specificatiqns of the 
DC-4 differ from those of the C54-A, 
and since the target cost is based on 
the C54-A, the target. cost “will be 
adjusted upward or downward. by 
agreement to represent the differ- 
ence in cost between the two air- 
craft,” and “and/or all modifications 
to be incorporated after this ad- 
justed figure on the DC-4 is set- 
tled, will call for further adjustment 
to the target cost.” 

6. Canadian duties, sates tax, and 
war exchange tax on materials, 
equipment, parts and components 
imported from the U. S. will be 
charged separately and will not be 
included in computing the cost for 
target price purposes. 

7. The first aircraft is to be de- 
livered “F, A. F. Cartierville airport 
within 13 months after receiving 

(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 


Postwar Payroll 
Aims Are High 


One year after victory, Cana- 
dian manufacturers will employ 
25% more workers than in 1939, 
it is indicated in a survey made 
by the Postwar Research Depart- 
ment of The MacLean Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 

An article summarizing the re- 
sults for Canadian industry as a 
whole is presented on page 7 of 
this issue. Reports on groups of in- 
dustries have appeared in the pre- 
ceding seven issues. 
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War Regulations 


Plan Gets Rolling 


Calls for Complete 
ments, Comb-out of 


Review of Present Defer- 
Civilian Plants in Drive to 


Round up Another 150,000. 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


OTTAWA.—Canada’s 1944 search 
for 150,000 added manpower strength 
is likely to lead to three new and 
important moves on the part of Na- 
tional Selective Service: 

1, Extension of the industrial 
manpower survey program to all 
industrial plants, beginning June 1, 

2. Examination of 525,000 army 
rejects with a view to moving these 

men (where possible) into more 
essential jobs. About 5%, it is esti- 
mated, are subject to such transfer. 

3. Extension of compulsory 
transfer, probably only to married 
men now liable, but who, for com- 
passionate reasons have not pre- 
viously been moved into essential 
occupations. 

For employers, the extension of 
the industrial manpower surveys, 
heretofore only carried on in top 
priority war plants, is probably the 
move of greatest interest and con- 
sequence, Already ‘under this pro- 
gram, plants employing approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 men and women 
have been surveyed. The aim has 
been to locate and shift into the 
armed services, men of designated 
age employed in war industry. 

Extend Surveys 

Starting June 1, these surveys are 
being extended to all industrial en- 
terprise whether in essential or less 
essential categories. The extension 
will come first in those areas where 
labor shortages are most acute. The 
aim will be threefold: 

(a) To check the “end-product” 
of these plants as to how important 
it is. 


(b) To ascertain if more women 


Power Rate 


could not be used in various parts 
of the plant. 

(c) To move men of “designated” 
army age or category into the serv- 
ices or into more essential occupa- 
tions. ° 


In making these surveys, only men 
of designated age for the armed 
services have been affected. These 
were, presumably, men who had 
been granted deferment from the 
army by reason of the essentiality 
of their occupation. 


In extending the surveys into 
“non-war” plants, the aim will be 
to locate men who are of “designat- 
ed” age or fitness and attempt to 
move them into more essential occu- 
pations. (It is assumed that most of 
the ‘men of designated age in non- 
essential industry who are eligible 
for the services have clready been 
rounded up.) 


Keep Running Check 


It is also intended to keep these 
industrial surveys up-to-date in war 
plants by rechecking every six 
months after an original survey has 
been made. It has been found, for 
example, that if 1,000 persons were 
laid off by reason of cancellation of 
a war order, only rarely were this 
number available for other work. In 
most cases, many, if not all, were 
shifted to other and perhaps non- 
essential work within the same 
plant. 

The aim now is to examine the 
“end-product® of industry and rate 
“essential” workers as to the im- 
portance of the particular product 

{Continued on page 2, col. 6) 


Reductions 


Prelude to Elections? 


Changes Will Lower Ottawa Tax Receipts, 
Have Little Effect on Net Earnings of Quebec 
Hydro and Private Companies 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—The cut in elec- 
tricity rates for citizens of Montreal, 
Premier Godbout’s statement that 
rates will also soon be reduced for 
customers of Shawinigan Water & 


Power Co., Quebec Power Co., and | 


Gatineau Power Co., as well as in- 
troduction of legislation providing 
for free textbooks in primary 
schools of the province, and other 
social measures, are believed to be 
straws in the wind pointing to an 
early provincial election. 


Additional evidence that an elec- 
tion is not very far away is seen in 
the definite statement of the provin- 
cial secretary, during a debate in 
the legislative assembly, that voting 
would come within the next three 
months. Premier Godbout himself 
has intimated that an election would 
follow closely the winding up of the 
present session of the legislature. 


The reduction in rates for the 
Montreal area had been generally 
anticipated, despite statements that 
there would be no immediate 
change in view of the fact that set- 
tlement, in the expropriation, with 
stockholders of Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Consolidated had not 
been reached and that there was a 
desire to reduce debt of the Mont- 


5,000 Nazi Prisoners at Work 


Their NSS Rating Ranges from “Indifferent” 


About a year ago the Department 
of Labor and the Department of 
National Defense entered into an 
arrangement whereby German 
prisoners of war would be used to 
ease the labor shortage in Canada. 

The Labor Department agreed to 
develop labor projects for these 
prisoners and at present there are 
approximately 5,500 in service. 

The first group to be utilized were 
so-called “non-combatants,” com- 
posed mostly of merchant ship crew- 
men from German registry ships 
captured or sunk by the Allies. 
There were about 500 in this group, 
who are looked upon as more trust- 
worthy, from the official view, than 
the combatants, and are given con- 
siderably more freedom than the 
others. For the most part they are 
dispersed on individual farms in 
Canada, with the farmer taking full 
responsibility for them. : 

The second group are combatants 
who were captured during Allied 
thrusts into German lines, or from 
German warships captured or sunk 
by the Allies. There are about 5,000 
of these in industry, lumper camps, 
fuel and pulp wood cutting opera- 
tions, and farms, mostly sugar beet 
farms in southern Alberta and On- 
tario (a new camp is being built 
near Chatham for the accommoda- 
tion of these sugar beet growing 
prisoners). About 1,200 are on the 
sugar beet farms of southern Al- 
berta. Others are on “hoe crop” 


farms in the irrigated areas of Al-j 


berta, aiding in the growth of vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. 

The general situation with respect 
to the prisoners, according to Deputy 
Labor Minister Arthur MacNamara 
has been “indifferent” at times and 
“splendid” at others. On the whole 
though, the Government is well 
pleased with the arrangement which 
has resulted in a reduction in the 
cost of maintaining the prisoners, 

In industry, the employer under- 
takes to feed and accommodate the 
prisoners, but the Department of 
National Defense undertakes to pro- 
vide guards (members of the Veter- 
ans’ Guard of Canada). 

The prisoners receive a minimum 
of 30 cents a day for their work in 
addition to their meals. In addition, 
they may receive up to 20 cents as a 
bonus for greater production, This 
money is not given to them in cash, 
but they are credited with it and 
may purchase comforts and other 
trivia up to the amount they have 
to their credit. If, at the end of hos- 
tilities they have any credit to their 
accounts, they will receive it in cash. 

Mr. MacNamara expects by the 
end of the summer that there will 
be about 7,000 or 8,000 prisoners on 
farms and in industry. The results 
have shown conclusively, he said, 
that the risk taken is so small‘ that 
expansion is entirely possible and 
that is what is intended. 

During the past year, the deputy 


labor minister estimated, less than 
10 prisoners have attempted to 
escape and each time they have been 
recaptured within a few hours, In 
such cases, the prisoners are im- 
mediately returned to the intern- 
ment camps and are not allowed to 
return to industry. 

The prisoners are being used in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario, 
with a few in Quebec—the provinces 
where the labor shortages in lum- 
bering and agriculture are most 
acute. 

(There are no internment camps 
for prisoners of war in British Col- 
umbia, but about 11,000 Japanese 
are being kept under surveillance 
in camps in the interior and near 
the Rocky Mountains. Largest of 
the Japanese settlements are in the 
Kaslo-Slocan district, where former 
mining “ghost towns” have been re- 
vived to:house the Orientals. The 
Japanese are those evacuated from 
Vancouver and other coastal areas 
of the province at the outbreak of 
war in the Pacific.) 

125 For Chatham 

On May 16, 125 German war pris- 
oners arrived in Chatham—the first 
in a group of 300 who are to work on 
southwestern Ontario farms this 
summer, ~ 

The men are being housed under 
canvas at an internment camp near 
the town and are baing gttarded by 
members of the terans’ Guard. 
Already, some of the group haye 


to “Splendid” 


been allocated to work in the onion 
fields and others will take part in the 
thinning of sugar beets. The prison- 
ers-of-war are returned to the 
central internment camp every 
evening. The remainder of the group 
will arrive in Chatham shortly and 
will be assigned to various work 
projects. 

The men working in the Chatham 
area are said to be German merch- 
ant seamen from a Mimico intern- 
ment camp, who had been working 
in a New Toronto canning factory 
during the winter, 

Mitchell’s Report 
*In a report to Parliament on April 
28, Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell said: 

“.,.Aspecial problem handled by 
the department (of labor) is that 
of utilizing the labor of prisoners of 
war, on essential work projects out- 
side internment camps. This has 
been chiefly in fuel wood, pulpwood 
and lumbering operations, and to a 
lesser extent in agriculture. Other 
projects using prisoner of war labor 
incluge a tannery and a company 
cutting peat fuel (in southern Mani- 
toba).” e 

Mr. Mitchell said the prisoners 
employed in wood operations are, 
for the most part, working in groups 
of 40 to 60 men in camps of private 
operators. Guards on the projects 
have been chiefly provided by the 
Veterz.is’ Guard. And he added that 

(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


real Power system such as has been 
developing for Ontario Hydro. 
Wage Rates Increased 

The rate reductions announced in 

Montreal will start within a month 

|—for customers whose meters will 
be read June 15 and thereafter—and 
will result in a reduction in reven- 
ues of the Montreal power system 
of $2.21 millions. At the same time 
the new Quebec Hydro is raising 
| wages for employees generally, at a 
total cost of $300,000. 

This increase in expenditures is 
| likely to be readily absorbed, with- 
}out endangering bond interest pay- 

ment obligations. In 1943 the Mont- 

| real Light, Heat & Power Con- 
| solidated tax bill was $8.9 milliofs, 
including nearly $8 millions federal 
taxes. Dividend payments required 
| an additional $6.7 millions. Al- 
though the Provincial Government 
through Quebec Hydro did not take 
over the Montréal power system un- 
til April 15, savings on tax and divi- 
dend payments this year will still 
be over $10 millions. 

Domestic customers — residential 
consumers—under the rate reduc- 
tions will have their electricity 
bills pared by 19% (cost $950,000), 
commercial consumers by 18% (cost 
$780,000), three-phase meter power 


(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


Pace of Business 
; s 


Although the average value of 
farm lands in Canada, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, has shown a rising trend since 
1935, there is still little evidence of 
inflation in farm land values. Only 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario have the 
values as yet exceeded those of 
1930, while in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia, values 
of land are still substantially be- 
low those of 1930. Present indica- 
tions appear that this gap may be 
closed since 1943 showed a gain of 
8% in the average value of all 
occupied lands, including the un-— 
improved parts of farms, |g. -—“ 
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CARDIGAN, 19.50 


Main Store 


TORONTO 
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An exceptional boarding 





school for boys 
@ Modern buildings—chapel—219 acres 
of unsurpassed ium— 


cadet corps. Sound preparation for 
University, incleding Honour Matricu- 
lation. Small classes; individual, sym- 
fully supervised athletics 
and recreation. Excellent 
tuition for boys eight years 
and over. For prospectus 
and book of views please 
write to the headmaster: 
- J.C. Garrett, M.A. 
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From the Land of the Heather! 
eashmere sweaters 


Beautiful garments like these come few and far between 
so you can see the necessity of early ordering. Scotland 
may well be proud of these sweaters . . . expertly 
iekieaad, knit of 100% pure cashmere yarns, so light 
and fluffy that it feels like an angora kitten’s coat. Their 
ease of fit should appeal particularly to s 
Cardigans are available in beige, 
heather . . . and a round neck p 
blue green heather. Sizes 36 to 44 in the group. 


Phone TR. 5i11 
Out of Town Orders Please Address “Shopping Service.” 


#T. EATON Cans 








AURORA ONTARIO 





{194M Our Siloer Anniveriiony 


EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR COMFORT AND RECREATION 
18-HOLE GOLF COURSE sow rasoy EXCELLENT MEALS 


© CMR. VIA BRACE 
& MOTOR VIA BRAGS 


UNE 28TH TO SEP 


May 27, 1944 
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PULLOVER, 14.50 
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’s Ind 
Investor’s Index 
May 27, 1944 
INDUSTRIALS 
W. D. Beath . . 23 Kingst. Shpblidg. 12 
Can, Dredge. . 23 C. W. Lindsay. 5 
Can. Vickers .. 1 Mtl. L. H. & P. 1, 8 
Dom. Foundries 9 Nat. Light & Pr. 23 
Dom, Woollens 2,23 Reliance Grain . 13 
Econ. Inv. Trust 9 Stanfield’s... 13 
Ford of Can... 9 Viceroy Rubber 9 
Holt, Renfrew . 8 Walkerville Br. . 23 
Int. Nickel ... 9 Wentworth Rad, 8 

Invest. Fdtion. . 13 


MINES AND OILS 


Auora Yellow. . 26 
Arntfield Mining 26 
Bagamac . ery 
Beattie G. M. . 
B. E.A.R... 


Berens R.... 
Bidgood Kirk. . 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
7 


Joannes-David. . 
Kamlack G. M. . 
Lake Dufault. . 
Lapalartic ... 


- 26 Matachewan. . 23 

23 McWatters G. M. 26 

19 Merit G. M - 26 

Burgess Kirk. . 26 Negus .... 26 


Cipway G.M... 
Coin Lake G. M. 


Northland M. . . 
North Star Oil . 


Cons. Smelters . 26 Sigma Mines . . 26 
Croinor Pershing 26 Siscoe G. M. . . 26 
a Pat. 1... mM Sullivan Cons. . 26 
Francoeur G. M. 27 Wasa Lake . 26 
Goldora..... 28 «= =6hWingalt...... 6% 


Heva-Cadillac . 
Howey G. M. . 


26 
. 23 


Young-Davidson 


International Paper Co.’s consoli- 
| dated net profit for the quarter 
{ended March 31, 1944, amounted to 
| $2,116,706 this year, $2,023,119 last 
| year, including VU. S. postwar re- 
| fundable taxes of $340,938 this year, 
|} and U. S. and Canadian refundable 
| of $329,449 last year. Total provision 
| for taxes based on income for the 
‘quarter was $7 millions this year, 
$4.5 millions last year. 
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INN CO. LTD. * 


VIA HUNTSVILLE, ONT. 


NO CHANGE IN 
OWNERSHIP or MANAGEMENT 


FOR MLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
RATES end RESERVATIONS 
AMERICAN PLAN y 


TEMBER 5TH 
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| Loan were 


|}number and amount of 
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Both Applications and Amount Subscribed 


Show Substantial Increase — Farmers, Wage 


Earners Play Bigger Part 


By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA.—With returns still in-,; 


complete, Canada’s Sixth Victory 
Loan as at May 19 had rolled up 
2,945,948 applications for a total 
subscription of $1,388,500,000. 

Compared with corresponding 
figures at the same comparative 
period in the Fifth loan, this was 
increase of 155,000 (5.5%) in the 
number of applications and almost 
$25 millions (1.8%) in the amount) 
subscribed. The objective was the 
same in each case, namely $1:2 bil- 
lions of cash subscription. 

Two notable features of the Sixth | 
(a) the increased re- 
sponse from farm and agricultural 
buyers, ‘and (b) an increase in the | 
number of wage-earners subscrib- | 
ing to the loan through employee | 
savings plans. Final figures are not 
available yet to prove statistically 
either of these points, but on the 
basis of early returns it is indicated 
that in the Sixth Loan some 150,000 
more employee savings applications | 
had been received up till last Satur- | 
day, as compared with a correspond- | 
ing figure at the comparable date | 
in the Fifth loan. 

There was a reduction 


in the | 
“Special | 
Name” applications and purchases 
—a not-unwelcome fact from the 





point of view of emphasizing in-| 


creasingly the sales to “individuals” 


|}and avoiding “overselling” to cor- 
| porate and institutional accounts. | Tota} 


Insurance Bodies to Discuss 
Rate Situation in Ontario 


While possibility of a rate war in 
Ontario fire insurance circles is still 
seen as threatening as ever, hopes 
are still entertained in some quar- 
ters that the present crisis will pass 
without serious disruption of the 
business. 

The Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation annual meeting is set for 
June 13 when it is believed some 
official action will be taken. The 
Ontario Fire & Casualty Agents As- 
sociation will meet in executive ses- 
sion on June 8 and it is expected the 
whole matter of rates and commis- 
sions and the circular letter sent out 
by the CUA, demandimg a clear-cut 
decision by agents, will come under 
discussion. Méanwhile the CUA has 
received from agents many replies 
to their circular letter, many of 
which, it is understood, urge no 


Details Of 
DC-4 Deal 


(Continued from page 1) 
such drawings and engineering data 
as Douglas Aircraft Co., designers 


date of the correspondence, March 
11, 1944, the complete drawings for 
manufacture of the plane were not 
apparently available.) 


Fee Depends on Cost 


company “will decrease by one 
tenth of 1% for each $10,000 of such 
increase.” Should actual costs be 
lower than the target price, the fee 
will increase by a like amount. 

9. Tooling costs will not be in- 
cluded in fixing the target price and 
these “will be paid for separately 
on the basis of actual cost without 
profit or fee.” 

10. The Government will make 
available its airplane plant now op- 
erated by Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
for the purpose of the contract and 
to the extent that it is not needed 
for government war work. (Cost of 
the plant to March 3, 1944, was stat- 
ed by Mr. Howe as $6.5 millions, of 
which $4 millions was for construc- 
tion and $2.5 millions for machinery 
and equipment.) 

11. In affirming acceptance by 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., of the terms 
of this agreement, J. E. Labelle, 
president of the company, stated: “I 


jasc See 
—e——E 


| assume the contract will contain the | wl) satisfied with the work of the|' 


| usual escalator and other standard | 


clauses.” 
In shart, the agreement appears to 
call for a straight “cost plus” con- 
| tract which the company undertakes 
in a plant supplied wholly at gov- 
| ernment expense, The “target cost” 
| arrangement seems to have meaning 
only to the extent that it is a basis 


| on which to estimate the rate of the | 


| company’s “fee.” 


Business for Sale 


Profitable Business for sale— 
Chain of retail stores in South- 
ern Ontario with excellent 
organization and record of 


profits. Earnings in a very few 
years should pay entire price 
of $70,000.00. Box 75, The 
Financial Post, Toronto. 





Por every 
purpose 


barber-Ellis 


of Canada. Limited 


TORONTO - BRANTFORD 
BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Special names .... 6,407 6,941 

an | General canvass .. 1,214,700 1,211,876 
h |Employee savings. 1,724,800 1,571,739 
| TOUR 0 tans cvexanns 2,945,948  *2,790,556 

Value of Subscriptions (in 000,000’s of $) 

| Specia: names .. . 758.8 777.2 
|General canvass... « 444.4 419.1 

| Employee savings. 185.3 167.5 
PEO thee cekanes 1,388.5 *1,363.9 





of the plane, can make available | tion in bills is figured at -about 
from existing drawings.” (As at the |64% on this basis. 





: ; the probable revision of the con- 
8. Should actual costs be higher tract und@r which Quebec Hydro 
than the target price, the fee to the | provides. the Westmount system 


Comparative figures at the same 
dates for each of the two loans, 
Preliminary Returns, Fifth & Sixth Loans 
follow: 

Sixth Loan Fifth Loan 


(May 19/44) (Nov. 12/43) 
No. of Applications: 


*Final figures: No. of applications, 3,040,- 
000; cash subscriptions, $1,383,275,000. | 


Although it will be a considerable | For 


time before comparable figures for 
the Sixth Loan will be available, 
Hon. J. L. Isley placed on record 
in Hansard last week, comparative 
figures of the cost of floating the 
Fourth and Fifth Loans. These fol- | 
low: 


Cost of Victory Loan Campaigns 
Fifth Loan Fourth Loan 
$ 


2,687,315 2,369,625 





Commissions to 
salesmen 


| Dealer remuner. . 3,220,875 3,587,350 
Remun. to banks, 

trust co’s., ete... 2328,641 2,906,084 
Advertising & pub- 

licity (excl. ra- 

Ga SeGdevevssvs 1,450,179 1,308,577 
RAGING 50% 6 céescce 126,802 135,956 
eee eer 554,600 364,158 
Travelling & liv- 

ing expenses ... 363,771 335,698 
Office rental ..... 86,455 65,476 
Organization exps. 61,021 37,202 

enebuwate eee 12,059,209 


11,817,210 





change in the existing rate struc- 
ture. 
Some report certain companies to 
be paying commissions considerably | 
above the regular tariff schedule. 
The Independent Fire Insurance | 
Conference, although taking no ac- 
tion at this stage, is watching the 
situation closely. Some of its mem- | 
bers believe the present crisis not | 
so acute as it appears. 





Power Rate Reductions 


Military Demand 


The real importance of a news- 
paper “scoop” is the demonstra- 
tion it gives that a paper's news- 
gathering organization is function- 
ing well; that its newsgatherers are 
on their toes and have well estab- 
lished their channels of information, 
*K. R. Wilson's list of “scoops” on 
major articles of national import- 
ance is very long. Here is one of 
the most recent. 

In our issue of April 22, Mr. Wil- 
son gave the background story of 
our improved dollar supply position 
as regards the United States. He 
added that easing ofgthe ban on 
Canadian travel in the U. S. could 
be expected shortly because of that 
fact. He provided the solid basis of 
fact on which a move could be made. 

Almost a month later, came the 
new, eased regulation announced 
last week. 





Nylon Grows 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Recurrent U. S. 
rumors that nylon will shortly be 
released for civilian consumption 
are scouted here in semi-official 
quarters. Canada, wholly depend- 
ent on the United States for the 
polymer which is converted into 
nylon at the Kingston plant of 
Canadian Industries Ltd. has 
never produced nylon for other 
than war use, and there is no sign 
of any change in the supply, it is 
stated. 

Even the war in Europe, it is 
pointed out, may not improve the 
position materially, since one of 
the most important qualities of 
the synthetic is its resistance to 
mildew, a feature which will 
prove most valuable in the Pacific 
theatre, It is thought that this 
quality may lead to new uses for 
nylon in addition to its present 
major application in tire cords 
and parachutes. 

Only way that civilians are 
likely to get nylon, it is stated, is 
through the reworking of nylon 
fabric rejects. Virtually no nylon 
is ever rejected in the yarn, but 
occasionally finished cloth is | 
found faulty and can be remade | 
into clothing or torn down to use | 
the yarn in hosiery. 








| 


Prelude to Elections? 


(Continued from page 1) 
20% ($350,000), City of Montreal | 
municipal service 30% ($130,000). 
Also, Quebec Hydro will absorb, at | 


—a—we—=- | €OSt of $30,000 annually, the two- 


cent charge for customers who 
have paid their bills at the banks. 
Gas Rates Unaffected 
Montrealers, however, will not 
find their bills reduced by 19%, as | 
the rate reduction applies only to 
electricity, and most residential cus- | 
tomers have been paying from two 
to two and a half times more for 
gas than for electricity. Net reduc- 


Residents of 


| Westmount, who buy from their | 


own municipal plant, are not af- 
fected by the Quebec Hydro rate 
announcement, although some ad- 
justment is expected later through 


with electricity at wholesale rates. 

Rate reductions, being applied 
first in Montreal, are to be extended 
later over most of rest of the prov- 
ince, it has been indicated by Pre- 


Board, which has jurisdictional con- 
trol over rates charged in the prov- 
ince, has been holding friendly con- | 
ferences with officials of the! 
Shawinigan, Quebec Power and 


Gatineau companies with a view to | 


|reductions in rates to customers | 175 mark, is to be doubled. 
' served by these companies. ; 


Such 
reductions, in view of present Do- 
minion tax regulations, may not 


| have much adverse effect on earn- 


ings of the companies, and result 


| will be mainly a reduction in the 


taxes paid to Ottawa by these com- 
panies. 
Ottawa Approval Expected 

It will be recalled that one 
month’s free service, to residential 
customers, and one-half month's 
free service to commercial users, 
were granted last December, with 
little or no adverse effect on net 
earnings of the power companies in 
the province. Ottawa agreed to the 
reduction, at that time, and it is ex- 
pected Ottawa will agree also to 
presently planned rate changes 
which willmean lower tax revenues 
from Quebec power companies, 
partly because such changes will 





mier Godbout. Mr. Godbout says 
that the Quebec Public Service 


bring rates in Quebec closer in line 
with those prevailing in Ontario. 


Prisoners at Work 


(Continued from page 1) 
a number of prisoners of the civilian 
type, such as German merchant sea- 
men, have been individually placed 
with farmers. 

The labor minister revealed that 
it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to extend the use of prisoners 
in agricultural work during the 
course of the current year so far as 
reasonably possible, consistent with 
security requirements. 

Employers Satisfied 

Mr. Mitchell also disclosed that 

employers have, in general, been 





prisoners and in many instances 


have later asked for an increased | 


| number, 


lem involved in putting prisoners to 


work,” the labor minister told Par- | 
liament, “is that of security.” Where | 


the percentage of guards in relation 


to prisoners is high, he said, there | 


risks as to escapes have, therefore, to 
be accepted in putting prisoners to 
work, Escapes have, however, he 
| declared, been few in number and in 
every instance the prisoners have 
been picked up within a short time. 

The labor minister went on to say 
that the policy followed by his de- 
partment in close co-operation with 
the Department of National Defense, 
is one of careful selection of prison- 
| ers, coupled with the use of suffici- 
ent guards to ensure discipline and 
control and to maintain a guard 
patrol on the project, 

Prisoners are paid under conven- 
tion relative to treatment of prison- 
ers of war, which was concluded in 
Geneva on July 27, 1929. 

The Canadian rate is 50 cents per 
day; the United States rate is 80 
icents a day; the British rate is one 





| shilling per day. 


(Deputy Labor Minister Mac- 





is nothing gained in the productive | Namara said the daily rate of 30 


“The major administrative prob- 


use of manpower. 


Commodities 


Mr. Mitchell admitted that some 
Pre- Same 
Latest vious week 
week week last yr 
CACO  cisccescce $11.77 $11.64 $11.84 
BD. ho 2 teins en dss 17.20 17.20 16.77 
COPS, ID. oss occ *.12 12 12 
Sugar, raw, lb. .. *.0874 0374 .0374 
Cotiee, 1B. oi. *.09% 09% 09% 
| Hides 2... 2.000. *.15%2 1542 
| Weekly Indices 
U.S. Labor ...... 103. 103.7 103.7 
Dow Jones (ut.).. 95,62 96.46 90.88 
BUMOTS 5c a cecpstee 112.7 112.7 111.8 
Monthly Indices 
Canada (D.B.8.): 

Retail (Apr.) .. 119.1 119.0 117.6 
W'sale (Mar.) .. 103.0 102.7 98.6 
U. &S. (Feb.) .ccces 103.6 103.3 102.5 
| Gr. Brit. (Feb.) .. 164.6 164.0 162.2 | 


Note—The base of indices is that 1926 
|} equals 100. (Base 1935-39 equals 100. The 
British yndex is Board of Trade convertea 
, to 1930 base. 


Base of price quotations is as follows: 
Cattle — Steers, good, over 1,050 lb., top 
price, Toronto. Copper-electrolytic. New 
York, No. 7 coffee, Rio. Sugar—96 degrees 
centrifugal ¢c f New York. Wheat—No, 1 
Man. North., Ft. W.-Pt. A. basis. 

* Ceiling prices fixed by the office of 
Price Administration, 





Municipal ; Bonds | 


cents a day is being paid to German 


| prisoners in Canada plus a produc- | 


| tion bonus of 20 cents, making a 
| total of 50 cents daily.) 

| The Department of Labor said 
‘that “inevitably discipline and 
|security among prisoners of war 


‘| create problems, which require a 


|good deal of planning in order to 
| avoid difficulties, It is felt that from 
| this point of view the experience in 


154% | Canada has been very satisfactory, 


/as no serious difficulties have arisen 
{in connection with the prisoners out 
on civilian work.” 


| 1954, bearing rates of 3%, 312% and 
| 4%; $1,270,200 of 20-year 5% deben- 
| tures, and 149,095 common shares, 
/no par value. 


Program 


| 
i 





| 


| 


An indication of the attitude the | 
Canadians take to the prisoners eal 


| seen in a recent incident in Ottawa: 

A local farmer came to town with 
his prisoner to purchase some re- 
quirements. While in the city, he 
decided to have a beer. He went into 
}a tavern. Other customers spotted 
| the prisoner insignia and started a 








‘6th Loan Subscriptions |Keeping Posted|Dom. Woollens 
Total $1,388,500,000 - 


Plans Change 


To Replace Participat- 
ing Preferred With De- 
bentures, Common 


Dominion Woollens & Worsteds 
has called a special meeting for 
June 8 to approve a plan for ex- 
changing present noncumulative 
participating preferred shares for 
5% debentures plus common stock 





j 


and thereby simplifying the capital | : 


structure of the company. At pres- 
ent outstanding are 63,510 shares of 
preferred stock, par value $20, 
which carry a noncumulative 6% 
dividend, on which shareholders 
have been receiving 3% since divi- 
dends were initiated Jan. 2, 1941. A 
participation clause entitles prefer- 
red shareholders to _ participate | 
equally with holders of the 85,585 | 
shares of common stock, on a share- | 
for-share basis, in any further divi- | 
dends declared or paid in any year. 
Under thé proposed plan, prefer- 
red shareholders would receive for 
each five shares of $20 preferred 
stock, a $100, 20-year 5% debenture. 


In addition, in order to retain the | 


value of the participating clause 
they will be offered the right to | 
subscribe to one common (no par 
value) share at $1 for every share 
of preferred they hold. Dominion 
Woollens & Worsteds preferred is 
currently selling at about $18%-) 
$19, and the common at about $4%- | 
$5. 

The debentures will rank after 
the $700,000. first mortgage serial 
bonds issued Feb. 1 ‘for refunding 
purposes. If shareholders approve | 





| the plan, there will be outstanding 


on the basis of the latest balance 
sheet, in order of rank, $700,000 
first mortgage serial bonds, due 
$50,000 annually on Feb.’ 1, 1945-53, 
inclusive and $250,000 on Feb. 1, 


Review of.the company’s annual ; 
report for 1943 appears on page 23. 
of this issue. 





New Light On 


Manpower 


(Continued from page 1) 
which their labors are now pro- 
ducing, The number of industrial 
survey inspectors, now around the 


Hand-in-hand with the extension 
of industrial surveys is the examina- 
tion of army rejects to the number 
of 525,000. 

National Selective Service offi- 
cials estimate on the basis of early 
examinations, that 5% or perhaps 
25,000 of these men may be made 
available or shifted to more essen- 
tial occupations. 


Procedure here is to take the lists 
of army rejects month by month and 
examine these men during the eve- 
nings as to their present occupation. 
At present, NSS officials have been 
working on rejects who were sent 
back to their jobs in Nov., 1943. As 
these are completed, the rejects for 
earlier months will be called up for 
questioning, and, if possible, for re- 
moval to more essential work. 


Extend Compulsory Transfer? 


An Ottawa committee is now 
working on the question of extend- 
ing the Compulsory Transfer Orders 
to other occupations and industries. 
At the moment, so far as can be 
learned, there is no great enthusiasm 
for any further extension. What is 
possible, however, is that married 


men, now subject to transfer under 


these orders but who have not been 


moved for compassionate reasons, 
may now be required to move to a 


more essential occupation. 


So far, it is estimated that of 100,- 
000 persons who have been subject 
to these regulations, all but. 15,000 
have been found to be either in an 
essential occupation or else unfit for 
a higher priority job. In the view of 


NSS officials, this means that for|. 


the most part, Canada’s manpower 
is well placed. Only 15% of the per- 
sons subject to transfer under these 
regulations (exclusive of married 
persons) have been “improperly” 
placed and therefore transferred. 


Where They're Needed 


What are the important jobs re- 
quiring 150,000 more men and 
women in 1944? 

Apart from agriculture, the list is 
something like this: 

1, Heavy artillery shell plants. 

2. Malleable foundries, 

3. Base metal mines, including 
International Nickel. ° ’ 

4. Packing plants. 

5. Shell filling plants. 





War-time THRIFTY Borrduing 


TO INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


A real opportunity to improve your 

financial situation and increase your 

income need not ‘necessarily be lost 
| for want of cash, 


We make loans to assist business 
men in building up their business 
to better position and to salaried, 





professional and-wage-earning men Our rates are low, our terms are 
| andwomen toassist themwiththeir fair: $3.65 per $100 — repayable 
| personal financial problems. 


in 12 monthly instalments. 


FOUNDED IN 1817 


A 225 








| 
| 


6. Resurfacing landing fields in| 


and north of Edmonton. 


7. Moving grain from boxcars at 


head of lakes, 

8. Generally heavy and some 
skilled labor in high priority war 
industry, 

It will be seen that many of these 
jobs require men rather than 
women. Since most cf Canada’s 


eae “ ant 7 
hullabaloo, which resulted in the, 4Vailable “manpower pool” is in 


farmer and his prisoner being asked | female rather than male labor much 


to leave—minus the be*r. 


|Montreal Curb Nedaus 
New Slate of Officers 


of this problem requires a double 


| or triple shift to reach the desired 


objective. 

For the armed services, the quota 
for 1944 is 98,000 men of which 60,- 
000 are for the Army; 26,000 for the 


MONTREAL.—Grant Johnson has/| Air Force and 12,000 for the Navy. 


May 22, 1944 From Our Own Correspondent 
Due Bid Ask. Yid. 
% 6; 

| Halifax ... 5 1961 117.00 120.00 3.47| been 
| Hamilton , 5 1960 110.00 113.00 2.77 
| Montreal .. 5 1945 99.00 102.00 * 
' Ottawa ... 442 1945 102,00 104.00 2.00 ; ~~ 
(Quebec ... 5 1939 115.00 118.00 3.45 retury-treasurer is Hugh S. Garland 
— John S peo ae a : = Board of management comprises J. 
*Toronto ... 4'2 1955 123.00 126.00 8 . Dales “iltoe Barge : es 
’ anes’ 5 1970 116.50 119.50 3.81 | N. Bales, Gilles Forget, F. G. Me 

Winnipeg.. 6 1950 113.50 116.50 4.12 | Arthur, A. E. McMartin, Paul E 

{Payable Can. & N.Y. *Fiat. Ostiguy and H. H. Rath, 





re-elected chairman of the| Of the 60,000 in the Army, 2,500 a 
| Montreal Curb Market. Vice-chair-| month, or 30,000 all told 
| man is Hugh R. McCuaig and sec-' eq to come from prese 


coming of age or those in essential 
industry. 





, are expect- 
ntly enlisted | 
| “zombies.” This would leave a like’ 
| number to be fcund amcng boys | 








Sport Coats and Slacks Should Have an 
Important Spot in Your Wartime Wardrobe 


Sport Coats 16.50 to 22.50 


For wear at business, for evenings at home and for a dozen 
and one other occasions, you'll find one of these sport coats a 
welcome addition to your wartime wardrobe. Smartly styled in 
easy fitting two and three-button models in a wide variety of 
designs tailored in fine imported and domestic tweeds. Sizes 36 
to 46 for all builds. Coats 16.50 to 22.50. 


Slacks, pair 7.50 to 10.95 


English flannels in worsteds 
or mill finishes, smooth gabar- 
dines, dressy cords and cool 
tropicals, you'll find them all at 
Simpson’s. Plain tones and 
stripes in greys, blues, tans and 
browns. Sizes 31 to 46 waist. 
Slacks 7.50 to 10.95. 
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Second Fleer 


HARRY G, STANTON 
H. WILLIAM HATCH 


*D’'ALTON McCARTHY 
S. C. HETHERINGTON 


The times call for a careful review of your 
investments. Particulars of attractive post-war 
investment opportunities will be sent on request. 


STANTON, HATCH & McCARTHY 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


AD. 9151 601-320 Bay Street 


*Member on Active Service. 





“Gentlemen, 


The FACTS!” 


e 
Said a business executive, “We get more about our 
industry from The Financial Post than we do from 
our own directors’ meetings.” 





Thank you, sir. 


We might add that The Post not only covers single 
industries, but business from coast to coast. Men who 
need to keep in touch with business as a whole find 
that The Post’s pages are 4,000 miles wide. Isn’t there 
something about this national coverage of Canadian 
affairs that appeals to you? 


To reserve copies for your own armchair use, tear 
coupon and mail. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 2, ONT. 
Please send me THE FINANCIAL POST. Enclosed find 


(1) $5.00 for one year. 
C} $10.00 for two years. 


' 
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In Your Opinion 
Higher or Lower Interest Rates? 


E. H. Adams 


Treasurer and director, B. C. Power 

Corp., Vancouver. 

Much as we dislike bureaucratic 
control, there must be control and 
stabilization of interest rates at 
present levels in the postwar re- 
habilitation and development period. 

First, any substantial advance in 
interest rates would adversely af- 
fect millions of holders of Canada’s 
war loans. These loans must be 
supported marketwise by a govern- 
mental agency as they are now. 

Second, because of heavy and dis- 
eriminatory taxation, private enter- 
prise, being unable to establish cash 
reserves during the war, will have 
to be assisted in obtaining money 
for developments at rates that will 
not be burdensome in the fluctuat- 
ing postwar period. Without such 
eontrol and assistance there is like- 
ly to be a scramble for money as 
well as for goods. 


William Arbuckle 


investment and industrial circles. 


For adequate postwar develop- 


ment, a real demand for bank credit 
must be encouraged. No other 
course of action could be reconciled 
with the many promises of cheap 
and abundant credit or with the 
widespread wish to prevent post- 
war deflation. 

The present liquidity of the banks 
shows the task to be one of finding 
borrowers, not funds to lend. The 
prevailing low interest rates rather 
than higher rates should facilitate 
this task and by emphasizing the 
attractions of high-grade securities 
should help promote that basic con- 
fidence which is essential to all 
development. 

a e 


e 
C. Gordon Cockshutt 

President, Cockshutt Plow Co., 

Brantford. 

From an industrial staridpoint 
low interest rates would be most 
advantageous for postwar develop- 
ment. 


+ 
W. J. Dowler 

Secretary-treasurer and managing 

director, Parrish & Heimbecker 

Ltd. and associated with several 

ether grain and milling com- 

panies, Winnipeg. 

Capital, like labor, is worthy of 
its hire and the aim should be 
to strike a level of return for each 
whereby both can co-operate to 
their mutual advantage and to the 
limit of the productive capacity of 
each. 

Present rates, which are consider- 
ably lower than in previous devel- 
opment periods, seem reasonable, 


for Canadian development which 
should be the safest risk on earth in 
the postwar period, provided a reas- 
onable margin is maintained be- 
tween the rate available on Govern- 
ment securities and on private loans 
to cover the extra risk involved. 

An unsatisfactory margin would 
force all funds to Government se- 


required ie neither a high nor a 
low rate, but a “fair” rate which will 
neither discourage development nor 
penalize the thrifty. 

In my opinion lower rates of in- 
terest will discourage savings and 
investment, whereas somewhat 
higher interest rates are essential if, 
in the postwar period, we are to be 


The Question: For adequate post- 
war development should interest 
rates be higher or lower? 


curities and result in total stagna- 
tion. To avoid this Canada, must 
return to the development of pri- 
vate initiative and the individual 
opportunity of our forefathers, I 
believe materially higher rates are 
not desirable, 


Prof. G. F. Drummond 


Dept. of Economics, University of 

B. C., Vancouver. 

There is no doubt that a low rate 
of interest will stimulate investment 
and employment in the postwar 
period, In the transition period it 
will help in the reconversion and 
retooling of industry as well as in 
the extension of planned public 
works if these are to be used as an 
economic stabilizer. 


The real problem is whether the 
rate of interest can be consciously 
employed as an instrument for 
maintaining optimum rate of invest- 
ment and full employment. Some 
economists, Lord Keynes included, 
contend that the conventional bor- 
rowing rate of the banks has been 
inadequate for this purpose. If this 
is true, then the rate of interest, 
consistent with particular business 
risks, might be used more directly 
than in the past to induce a rate of 
investment designed to promote the 
full employment of all our re- 
sources. This involves linking the 
rate of interest to a continuous 
statistical appraisal of investment, 
employment, saving and consump- 
tion. 


J. E. Fortin 

Secretary, Dominion Mortgage and 

Investment Ass’n, Toronto. 

Postwar development will require 
a large amount of capital invest- 
ment. Interest rates will have to be 
sufficiently high to attract a sub- 
stantial volume of funds for capital 
investment. 

Low interest rates in themselves 


assured of sufficient volume of sav- 
ings seeking investment so neces- 
sary to adequate postwar develop- 
ment, 


James Greenblat 
Editor, Sun, Swift Current, Sask. 


The obvious opinion from a finan- 
cial layman like myself would be 
at once, “Sure, lower interest ratesl” 
So I prefer to leave that in the 
hands of experts such as are fram- 
ing the revision of the Bank Act 
before Parliament, However, money 
must be like other commodities—if 
you make it too cheap wouldn't it 
tend to cheapen wages and every- 
thing else, resulting in unsatifactory 
postwar development and eventual 
inertia? Another angle which oc- 
curs is that lowering of interest 
would strengthen the values of 
victory bonds, a thing counted on 


to furnish some of the incentive 
for postwar development, 
e o 


. 
C. A. Hayden 

Editor, Country Life, Vernon, B.C. 

In so far as Canadian agriculture 
is concerned, lower interest rates 
will be necessary in the immediate 
postwar years if this industry is to 
make its due contribution to recon- 
struction. Canada’s farms are woe- 
fully underbuilt and underequipped 
as to structures, machinery and 
water, sanitary, electrical and other 
home conveniences. 

Under the inevitable war taxes 
system, only slender reserves can 
be built up to finance these require- 
ments. Hence borrowing will be 
the only source of funds and inter- 
est rates should approximate to a 
reasonable degree those applied to 
ex-servicemen settling on the land. 
Such rates would be only fair hav- 
ing regard to offsetting the handi- 
caps imposed on agriculture over 
the last quarter century and the 
maximum efforts of farmers toward 
war production of essential food 
and fibre, 


s * 


* 

A. R. Kaufman 
President, Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener. 

Low interest rates lessen carrying 
charges on government borrowing 
and thus lower the tax burden. The 
psychological effect of low rates is 
encouraging to business and per- 
haps tgo stimulating for installment 
buying which is too easily abused. 

I think postwar development de- 
pends more on the reduction of 
present income taxes which almost 


Parliament at Work 


The Busy Man's Guide to the Week in the 
Federal Capital 


Praise for the RCMP was heard 
when the House approved a $643,000 
item for salaries the force. 
Justice Minister St. Laurent ex- 
plained (Hansard, p. 3,017) that pro- 
motions were being retarded be- 
cause there were fewer retirements, 
due to the war. Tribute to the work 
of the late Dr. Maurice Powers was 
peid by J. G. Diefenbaker, (Prog. 
Con., Lake Centre, Sask.) who 
urged that young medical men be 
trained to enter into the field of 
forensic medicine “so ably carried 
on” by Dr. Powers. It had been 
impossible to find anyone to take 
Dr. Powers’ place permanently, said 
Mr. St. Laurent. Also discussed 
was the matter of marriage for 
members of the RCMP. The eight- 
year regulation would have to stay 


are of no particular merit. What is in force for a time, said. Mr. St. 


Ricur across Canada... 


in major shopping centres from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific . . . members 


of a leading Canadian research organ- 
ization are conducting an important 
survey on behalf of “Cellophane”. These 
research experts are busy interviewing 
housewives . . . discussing merchandise 
».. asking questions... securing infor- 
mation which will prove extremely 
useful to forward-looking business men. 


We are having this nation-wide 
survey made for one basic reason: we 


want to know — and we want to be 


able to tell you — just why shoppers 
prefer to buy merchandise packaged in 
“Cellophane” . . . on what products 
they think “Cellophane” is most neces- 
sary ... where they miss “Cellophane” 


Results of 


tries Limited, 
Que. 


under present wartime restrictions ... 
what they are anticipating in post-war 


packaging . . . and many other facts 
which are of importance to every mer- 


chant both wholesale 
throughout Canada. 


and retail, 


TRADE 


on! 


The questions which are submitted 
to your customers are pertinent, prac- 
tical and cover a wide range of products. 
The answers, when they are analyzed 
and co-ordinated, will provide you with 
a fund of valuable information; they 
will enable you to check the position 
today — and they will afford much 
essential material in planning for the 
post-war period. 


the sutvey will be pub- 


lished by us in ensuing advertisements. 
“Cellophane” Division, Canadian Indus- 


P.O. Box 10, Montreal, 


Ane 


as 


CIeL CELLULOSE Film 


Laurent, due to salary and housing 
considerations, 


The War Income Tax Act pro- 
vides that the accounts of osteo- 
paths and chiropractors may be 
allowed as medical costs in prepara- 
tion of income tax returns, Revenue 
Minister Gibson told the House, 
(Hansard, p. 2,980). He was clear- 
ing up a statement he had made at 
Hamilton, on which a question was 
addressed to him by G. K. Fraser, 
(Ppog. Cons. Peterborough West, 
Ont.). Only stipulation is that the 
osteopaths and chiropractors must 
be registered in their provinces and 
have a license to practice. Mr. Gib- 
son refused to give a ruling on all 
branches of the medical profession 
until details of their qualifications 


were known. 


Defense of Canada regulations, 
with particular reference to recent 
releases of interned men, were de- 
bated et length when a $30,000 
departmental item was under re- 
view, (Hansard, p. 2,981). Justice 
Minister St. Laurent said over 300 
were still interned, in addition to 
430 Japanese nationals. “We are 
not going to be unfair to anyone, 
whatever his origin,” said the min- 
ister, explaining government policy. 
Opposition members objected 
strenuously to release of men like 
Joseph Farr, John Lorimer, brand- 
ing them as nazi and fascist sym- 
pathizers, who could not be trusted. 
Several saw “politics” in the release 
of Alois Schneider, Mrs, Dorise 
Neilsen, (Lab. Prog., North Battle- 
ford, Sask.), charging that he 
worked “in an organizational capa- 
city for the Liberal party in that 
part of the country.” Case of 
Jehovah's Witnesses was also de 
bated. 


Chinese nationals travelling 
through Canada, or wishing to visit 
this country temporarily, will come 
under provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Act in future, said Hon, T. A. 
Crerar, (Hansard, p, 2,973), tabling 
an order-in-council to this effect. 
Rules governing entry into Canada 
of Chinese will not be changed, said 
Mr. Crerar. They will be reviewed 
in treaty negotiations at present 
under way between China and 
Canada. Mention was made in brief 
debate of the incident in which a 
Chinest girl, an American citizen, 
was debarred from travelling across 
Canada, and of articles regarding it 
published in the New Republic. 


Second reading of a bill to incor- 
porate Fundy Air Lines was moved 
by V. J. Pottier, (Lib., Shelburne- 
Yarmouth-Claire, N.S.). An act of 
parliament was necessary for such 
incorporation, said Mr. Potfier, 
(Hansard, p. 3,002), war regulations 
banning such incorporation by let- 
ters of patent or charter. Before 
Fundy Air Lines could operate, they 
would have to get a license from 
the Department of Transport, Hon. 
R. B. Hanson, (Prog. Con., York- 
Sunbury, N.B.), approved passage 
of the bill—“because it is an 
evidence that private enterprise is 
not yet quite dead in relation to 
civil aviation in this country.” Mr. 
Pottier, scouting any idea of exploi- 
tation in the project, said the men 
behind it were all veterans of the 
last war, one with a distinguished 
record in the air force. 


Case of the merchant seamen was 
aired when a $1,308,240 item for di- 
rector of merchant shipping was 
introduced by Transport Minister 
Michaud (Hansard, p. 3,059). The 
money is to defray the costs of main- 
taining manning pools, training 
centres, welfare institutions and ex- 
tending nautical schools for mer- 
chant seamen. Opposition members 
charged the merchant seaman was 
the “forgotten man” of the war, 
urged that benefits should be made 
available for them, as they are for 
servicemen, Mr. Michaud said mer- 
chant seamen get up to 12 weeks pay 
when sick, full compensation for 
both sickness and accident at sea 
was being considered, they get 24 
days’ leave with pay after a year’s 
service at sea and an allowance is 
paid to dependents in case of death. 


Tribute to the wartime job done 
by Canada's railway workers was 
paid by opposition chieftains Gray- 
don and Coldwell, (Hansard, pp. 
3,050-51). Passenger traffic had 
trebled since 1939, said Mr, Gray- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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eliminate incentive. Company taxes 
plus personal income taxes do not 
leave sufficient to justify agressive- 
ness and the new business risks that 
governments do not share, but still 
expect to take most of the profit if 
any is realized. 


G. A. Lascelles 


Finance Commissioner for Toronto. 

The transition from a wartime to 
a peactime economy will require 
very careful consideration of the 
extent to which the various war- 
time controls should be relinquished 
by the Federal Government in order 
to assure as stable postwar condi- 
tions as possible. In order to facili- 
tate postwar develépment as a 
means of providing employment, it 
appears to me that maintenance of 
interest rates at or about their pres- 
sent levels until at least such time 
as reasonably stable peacetime con- 
ditions have been reached is most 
advisable as a matter of policy. 


H. W. Manning 


General manager, Great-West Life 

Assurance Co., Winnipeg. 

I doubt if higher or lower inter- 
est rates are likely to affect post- 
war development seriously one way 
or the other, Given confidence in 
the future, interest rates have been 
a deterrent to national development. 
in fact, greatest development in 
Canada in the past has taken place 
during periods of high interest 
rates, ; 

A sound postwar outlook seems 
to envisage plentiful supplies of 
credit and therefore relatively low 
interest, but national postwar de- 


velopment seems more likely to de- 
pend upon the degree of confidence 
and prosperity established by the 
type of peace, renewal of world 
commerce and type of trade agree- 
ments which follows war than upon 
whether interest rates advance from 
present levels or decline further. 


H. MacD. Paterson 
Chairman, Montreal 
ehange. 

Kt would appear to be of vital 
importance in the postwar period 
that present interest rates be main- 
tained if possible. This would seem 
necessary in order to facilitate the 
continuance of economical govern- 
ment borrowing and the mainten- 
ance at present market levels of the 
very large issues of Government 
bonds in the hands of the Canadian 
people. 

With the various central banking 
systems in operation at the present 
time we feel that the chances of 
aceomplishing this stability in inter- 
est rates are good, 


J. McG. Stewart 

Prominent barrister and industrial- 

ist, Halifax, 

The answer to this question de- 
pends on Canada’s postwar objec- 
tives. If private enterprisé is to 
adjust business to peacetime needs 
and provide for expansion and new 
businesses, somewhat higher rates 
may be necessary to attract an 
ample flow of private funds for in- 
vestment. 

If this is not available the Gov- 
ernment must supply the funds, 
This involves increasing regimenta- 
tion and ultimately totalitarianism 
(socialism). If, on the other hand, 
our postwar policy is to be socialism, 
the question becomes academic. Be- 
tween these alternatives are many 
gradations in which Government 
policy must be directed by wise 
controls such as the Bank of Can- 
ada. 
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If you have a growing daughter, our Trust services can be} * 
very helpful to you. Her development into womanhood —=) — 
including education, financial sup- 

port, guidance and marriage — 

should not be left to chance. 

You can set up a trust 

fund, with us as Trustee, to 

provide regular income - 

and sympathetic 

counsel for your 

wife and chil- 

dren. Our experi- 

ence is at your 

disposal. May we 

explain our serv- 

ices in detail? 


Crown Trust 
Company 


Executors : : Trustees : ; Financial Agents 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


VICKERS “ivete’in Fighting Ships 


In this war ‘as in World War I the great shipyards of Canadian Vickers have led the way 
for Canada’s great shipbuilding programme. Vickers have many “FIRSTS” to their. 
credit for, as the national need has changed so Vickers’ production has changed. 


Vickers built the first Minesweeper, the first Canadian Cargo Vessel, the ‘'Ville Marie,” 
the first Corvette and the first Frigate ; ; ; the latter built for the Royal Navy and delivered 
to.the U.S. Navy to become the U.S.S. “Asheville’’. 


Living up to their reputation, Vickers have pioneered in every class, setting the pace for 
others to follow, as they did in World War I. . At that time they built fast Motor Patrol 


Launches and Submarines, on one occasion setting a record with the christening of 
30 sub-chasers at one time. 


Vickers is proud of its family of fighting ships and the great yards and loyal men who 


build them : 


and the Empire. 


proud of the service the company is able to render Canada, Canadians 


POST-WAR PLANNING—To executives planning post-war installations and re- 
equipment, the designing and production facilities of Canadian Vickers can be of 
practical assistance. In these great shops are produced many and varied types of 
machinery and equipment. Inquiries inwited. 


BUILDERS OF SHIPS - AIRCRAFT’+ SPECIAL MACHINERY » BOILERS » ENGINES - HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND MINING EQUIPMENT 
sss seeesssesessssnssse? 
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THE WASHINGTON LETTER. 


U.S. Intends to Keep, Employ 
Great Wartime Merchant Fleet 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


WASHINGTON.—Congress began 
hearings last week on postwar mer-. 
chant marine policy. The committee ‘ 
goes into the problem with a firm | 
resolve to maintain adequate Am- | 
erican-flag routes in every trading | 
area of the world. A majority of | 
the committee favors private oper- | 
ation of government-leased ships, 
rather than direct federal owner- 
ship and management, 

Apparently there is a firm deter- 
mination on Capitol Hill that the 
U. S. shall not forfeit its great mer- 
chant fleet after this war, as it did| 
after the last. 

At the beginning of the present 
war we had what was generally 
regarded as a wholly inadequate 
merchant fleet of 6.8 million tons. 
The output of our shipyards for 1943 
was 20 million tons, and the pro- 
grammed launchings for 1944 total 
30 million tons. The significance of 
these production figures for 2 years | 
is realized by measuring them | 


, ‘against 


the combined merchant 
fleets of the entire world in 1939— 
60 million tons! 
U. S. Costs Higher 

Two basic problems face the ship- 
ping industry as it charts its post- 
war course. First, American oper- 
ating costs before the war were gen- 


erally about 35% higher than those | 


of our foremost 
abroad, Secondly, 


competitors 
American con- 


struction costs were roughly twice | 


the British and Scandinavian costs. 

With the tremendous wartime 
fleet now in hand, the construction 
differential will not be a trouble- 


|}some item for perhaps ten years. 


But the operating advantage abroad 
still is to be equalized by federal 
policy, perhaps a mail bounty. 
Sketching some of these postwar 
problems in a Maritime Day address 
at San Francisco on May 22, Almon 


E. Roth, president of the National | 


Federation of Shipping, cautioned 
that the peace settlements will have 
perhaps a decisive bearing upon the 
status of the U. S. merchant marine. 


“No one can forecast, with any | 


| degree of certainty, what the post- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified ads. cost 4c. per word 
and figure for each insertion. 
Minimum ad. 12 words. Add six 
words when box number is 
required. When replies are to 
be mailed to advertiser, add 
1@e. Classified ads. payable in 
advance. Contract rates on 
application. 


trade picture, are such items as em- 
bargoes, tariffs, rates of exchange, 
national incomes of various nations, 
and the rapidity with which devag- 
tated countries are rehabilitated. 
Trade Volume Uncertain 
“The volume of foreign trade, 


which will be available for Ameri- 


| war volume of either domestic or | 
foreign trade will be. Among many | 
| factors which enter into the foreign | 


2 LITERARY SERVICE 
V YE PREPARE original sermons, 
speeches, lectures, theses. Printed 
sermons, addresses furnished. Criticism, 
rewriting, ghostwriting of book-length 
manuscripts, short-stories. Fiction courses. 
FREE circulars. Continental Writers’ & 
Speakers’ Bureau. 210 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Dept. FP. 


can ships may depend, in part, upon 
international understandings. which 
will not be arrived at until the 
peace conference. 


“At present we do not even know | 
to what extent or on what terms | 


American-owned will be 


ships 


Dealers in 


Government, Municipal 


and Corporation Bonds 
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Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Teronto Stock Exchange 
TORONTO 


OPPORTUNITY ON VANCOUVER ISLAND 


Fine Country Home, amongst beautiful surround- 
ings with a Profitable Poultry and Dairy Farm. 


Over 200 acres comprisin 
breeding farms in British 


one of the largest poultry 
lumbia. 


Numerous buildings with modern dwelling, staff cottages, 


poul 
1943 


houses, barns & granaries, etc. 
ross Sales over $50,000.00 and Net Profits in excess 


of $12,000.00 with profitable returns covering many years. 
Price $58,750.00 


' For full particulars apply 


J. H. WHITTOME & CO. LTD. 
DUNCAN, B.C. 


A Watching Service 


Clients of this organization whose holdings 
are known, are kept informed of any circum- 
stances which might affect their securities, 


They are also advised of exchanges of 


securities which in our 


opinion would have 


the effect of improving their investment 


position. 


Write for further details regarding this 


service. 


W. C. Pitfield & Company 


Limited 
MONTREAL 


Mon:rea! « Toronto @ Ottawa e Halifax eo Saint John © Moncton 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE APPOINTMENTS 


| ion of 


D. Brainerd Carlyle (left), whose appointment as Branch Manager of 
the Toronto Office of North American Life is announced. Mr. Carlyle 
was formerly manager of the Winnipeg Office of the Company. He 
succeeds Mr. J. S. ‘Thomson, (right), who has been appointed Manager, 


Group Department. 


turned over to our foreign com- 
petitors. 

“Until some of these uncertuin- 
ties have been resolved into known 
facts, it will be impossible to deter- 
mine the amount of tonnage which 
can be soundly employed in our 
American merchant marine. 

“Only one thing is certain at this 
|point—we will end the war with 
more ships than we can use. 

“A factor of prime importance to 
both our domestic and foreign lines 
|is the possibility of developing 

more efficient and 
|methods of handling cargo. Few 
;people realize that in many in- 
stances the cost of loading and dis- 
charging cargo constitutes as much 





}and transportation. 


in determining whether the Amer- 
|ican merchant marine will be en- 
abled to compete in the world ship- 
ping markets is the question 


{shall be permitted to operate air 
| transports in conjunction with their 
surface operations ... It is common 
| knowledge that our foreign ship- 
ping competitors are prepared to 
| integrate their surface traffic with 
| overseas air service.” 





For Private Enterprise 


| Rear Admiral Emory S, Land 
Chairman of the War Shipping Ad- 
| ministration, already has pledged 
| his support to private enterprise in 
| the postwar maritime program. 

“These war problems have obvi- 
|; ously necessitated .a. considerable 
| governmental control and direction 
| of private business,” he said. “But 
‘it is well to bear in mind that a 


business when the war emergency 
no longer exists is a definite part of 
our program.” 


Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


Notice to Holders of Province of Alberta 
Debentures Which Matured December 1, 
1941. 


The Province of Alberta will pay intetest 
to bona fide holders of debentures of the 
above issue, at the rate of three per cent 
| Ber. annum, in respect of the half-year 
en 
$15.00 for each $1,000 denomination. 


Holders will be paid interest as above, 
| on presentation of their debenture or 
debentures for notation thereon of such 
| payment of interest at any branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, in the Domin- 
fon of Canada, or at the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, in the City cf New 
York, in the United States of America. 
Debentures should be accompanied 
the usual ownership certificate required 
by the Dominion Government as in the 
| case of coupons. 


Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th 
| day of May, 1944. 


"  (Sgd.) S. E. LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer, 





| 
| (Extract from The Alberta Gazette of 
} May i5, 1044), 


Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


Notice to Holders of Province of Alberta 
Debentures Which Matured June 1, 1937 


The Province of Alberta will pay interest 
to. bona fide holders of debentures of the 
above issue, at the rate of two and one- 
quarter per cent per annum, in respect of 
| the half-year ending June 1, 1944, being 

the sum of $11.25 for each $1,000 denom- 
ination. 


Holders will be paid interest as above, 
on presentation of their debenture or 
debentures for notation thereon of such 
payment of interest at any branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, in the Dominion 
| of Canada, or at the Rank of The Man- 
hattan Company, in the City of New York, 
in the United States of America, 
bentures should be accompanied by the 
usual ownership certificate required by 
| the Dominion Government as in the case 
' of coupons. 





Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th 
day of May, 1944. 


(Sed.) S. E, LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer. 


(Taken from The Alberta Gazette of 
May 15, 1944). 
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| Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


Notice to Holders of Province of Alberta 
| Debentures Which Matured June 1, 1938 


aca _ eo 


| The Province of Alberta will pay interest 
| to bona fide holders of debentures of the 
above issue, at the rate of two per cent 
|} per annum, in respect of the half-year 
j}ending June 1, 1944, being the sum of 
$4.87 for each £100:0:0 denomination in 
Canada or £1:0:0 per £100:0:0 denomina- 
|; tion in London, England. 


Holders will be paid interest as above, 
; on presentation of their debenture or 
debentures for notation therecn of such 
| payment of interest at any branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, in the Domin- 
jon of Canada, or at Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
| London, England. Debentures should be 
accompanied by the usual ownership 
certificate required by the Dominion 
Government as in the case of coupons. 





| Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th | 


| day of May, 1944. 


(Sged.) S. E. LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer. 


(Taken from The Alberta Gazette of 
May 15, 1944). 


Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


Notice to 
Debentures Which Matured June 1, 1040 


The Province of Alberta will pay interest 
to bona fide holders cof debentures of the 
above tssue, at the rate of two and one- 
half per cent per annum, in respect of the 
half-year ending June 1, 1944, being at 
the rate of $12.50, $6.25 and $1.25 respec- 
tively for each $1,000, $500 and $100 
denomination. 


Holders will be paid interest as above, 
on presentation of their debenture o1 
debenture: for notation thereon of such 
Payment of interest at any branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, in the Domin- 
Canada. Debentures should be 
|} accompanied by the usual ownership 
| certificate required by the Dominion 
Governments in the case of coupons. 
Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th 
| day of May, 1844. 


| (Sgd.) S. FE. LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer. 


| (Taken from The Alberta Gazette of 


May 15, 1944). 


economical | 


|} as 40% of the total cost of handling | 


“An exceedingly important item | i94¢ 


of | 
| whether our steamship companies | 


return of that control to private | oe 
was announced by Finance Minister 


'Ilsley, (Hansard, p. 3,076). Foreign 


| funds will be available to Canadians | 


Parliament 


At Work 


(Continued from page 3) 
don, freight traffic had practical), 
doubled, while number of workei 
had decreased substantially. Stance: 
ards of service, under these cond 
tions, had been maintained remarl 
| ably well. Supporting Mr. Graydon 
statement, Mr. Coldwell believer 
| the transportation system “ought t 
| be considered as one public servic 
land integrated as an entity.” Truc 
| traffic, he said, should be comp! 
|mentary, or supplementary, to ‘tl 
| railway systems, not competitive. 


| Less furniture will be needed fc 
| offices of war employees in the pres 
| ent year, said Public Works Minister 
| Fournier, (Hansard p. 3,036), so the 


| Proposed expenditure has been cut! 


to $500,000. The minister said it was 
| impossible to give details of how the 
| $500,000 would be used, said it was 
ito “meet future requirements,” that 
| if it was not needed it would not be 
| spent. 
| He gave the following figures on 
| expenditures on furniture since the 
start of the war: 
Fiscal year Amount 
$253,353 
598,924 
784,291 
FORRES casa ciaacees 840,734 
| 1943-44 (to Jan. 31) 
A $95,000 item for a postwar con- 
i struction progam, sponsored by 
| Public Works Minister Fournier, 
was closely questioned in the House. 


| It should not be confused with post- | 


war reconstruction, said Mr. Four- 
nier, (Hansard, p. 3,045), it was for 
| works coming under his department, 
/and was designed to put them in a 
|“good state of repair and develop 
| them where necessary for the good 
|of the public service.” Public works 
departmental expenditures, because 


lions to $13.6 millions. This wartime 
| lag meant that many public build- 
ings, wharves, breakwaters, 


$95,000 provided for a survey by 
departmental architects and engi- 
neers, who would recommend a pro- 
gram of repairs. 


Relaxation of restrictions on or- 
dinary travel in the United States 


exchange situation has improved, | 
said the minister, and in future | 
moderate amounts of United States 


desiring to cross the international | 
border. Canadians who haven't} 
been to the VU. S. for six months | 
previously will be allowed to take 
$75 in U. S. funds; if they make only 
one trip to the U. S. in a year, they | 


of the war, had shrunk from $27 mil- | 


etc., | 
were badly in need of repair. The} 


| 


hian { icone by wwe iniNGE OFFICERS 
New chairman of the governing committee of the Montreal Stock Exchange is 


H. MacD. Paterson (left) of Alex. Paterson & Co., vice-chairman of the Exchange 


the last three 
Hugh Mackay 


gs and secretary-treasurer previously. R. B. Ashby (centre) of 
Co., becomes vice-chairman, moving up from secretary-treasurer, 
while H. E. Murray, of Thomson & Co., becomes secreta 


sp rounres. Other governors 
of the Exchange are Raymond Allan, A. S. Beaubien (w 


o is to be a trustee of the 


gratuity fund for three years), W. D. Benson, H. R. McCuaig, F. J. Vincent, Henri 
Geoffrion, Brian Heward and Alfred Kirby, the last three being elected at the 


rey DO ae ee 


By ADELPHI 

LONDON.—A rather sad 
tcok place the other day 
| House of Lords. 
| without much hcepe, the question 
was raised as to whether Peers 
could have their railway expenses 
paid from their homes to London in 
order to attend debates. 

These are difficult times for the 
landed gentry. Their incomes, being 
unearned, are taxed to the point of 
confiscation: Those ‘that live far 
away from London just cannot 
afford to come to Parliament. Thus 
the upper house becdmes a regional 
affair, with its debates being con- 
ducted by Peers who live in London 
or the home counties. 

However, the Lords have not the 
power to deal with this matter, The 
House of ,Commons_ determines 
finance gnd I doubt if it will look 


scene 
in the 
Diffidently, and 





June 1, 1944, being the sum of | 


by | 


De- | 


Holders of Province of Alberta | 


maye get $150. Transportation costs 
fay be paid in Canadian funds, 


Switch-over in war production at 


workers from the Ontario industrial 
town to Montreal, Munitions Min- 
ister Howe told Social Credit Lead- 


cases, made at the Pedlar plant at 
| Oshawa, had fallen off. There was 
at the same time, he said, a de- 
mand for manpower at the 
Mosquito plant at Oshawa, so men 


being transferred to the plane fac- 
tory. They would get “somewhat 
higher wages” at the Mosquito 
plant, he said. 


Improvement in deliveries of mail 
to servicemen overseas wis outlined 
by Postmaster General Mulock, 


1944, the average time for delivery 
dom had been cut from 30 to 15 
days. Delivery time for 
mail to the Mediterranean area had 
been reduced from 59 to 20 days, air 
|letters take about four days longer, 
delivered 
compared with 90 days previously. 


Speed-up was due in part to the 
fact that much ordinary mail was 





Three copies of Prime Minister 





| were tabled in the Canadian House 
|by Atting Prime Minister Ralston. 


| They were printed in both French | 
and English and are to be printed | 


|; with Votes & Proceedings of the 
| House. 


| 


| (Prog. Con., Vancouve: 
| from 55 to 60, said Mr. Green, (Han- 

sard, p. 3,098), and would experi- 

ence great difficulty in re-establish- 
| ing themselves after their discharge. 
|He urged they be given a “service 
| pension high enough to permit them 
|to carry on under decent living 
| conditions.” Mr. Green was speak- 


Oshawa did not mean transfer of | 


er Blackmore, (Hansard, p. 3,128). | 
| Demand for 40-millimetre cartridge | 


\laid off at the cartridge plant are | 


(Hansard, p. 3,083). Since March 1, | 
of surface mail to the United King- | 
days, for air letters from 10 to 8} 
surface | 
letters from 24 to 16 days. Airgraph | 
due to processing involved. Parcels | 


going to the Mediterranean were | 
in about 40 days now, 


carried by plane, said Mr. Mulock. | 


| King’s speech before both Houses of | 
|Parliament in Britain on May 11,/| 


| Plea for members of the Veterans’ | 
|Guard was made by H. C. Green, | 
South). | 
|Many of these men ranged in age | 


with a kindly eye on the plea of 
the Peers. 

M.P.’s are allowed ‘free travel to 
and from their constituencies. This 
| is a boon for those who come from 
the North, but for the London mem- 
bers it merely means a pass on 
the bus or the tube. : 

* 


M.P.'s in Bad Way Too 

The whole question of remuner- 
ation and allowance for M.P.'s is 
becoming aggravated by war con- 
ditions. There is no free postage, 
although paradoxically, M.P.’s can 
make local telephone Calls from 
Westminster without charge. There 
|are no rooms where M.P.'s can dic- 
late letters and no secretarial 
assistance is given. 

It will be seen therefore that an 
| M.P. who tries to live on his pay of 
£600 a year is in a bad way. We 
are always calling for young men 
to enter Parliament but no one will 
face the fact that it is hopeless un- 
| less he has a private income, or 
other activities, or: has a_ trade 
| union pension. > 

I am‘sorry for the Peers. Many 
of them are most conscientious in 
their attendance but they are not 
even allowed their bus fares. 


* * 





* 
Bennett on Newfoundland 
I was surprised when Lord Ben- 
nett, in, the debate on Newfound- 
land, urged the Dominions Secre- 
tary not to be in a hurry about 
restoring self-government to New- 
foundland. As a former Dominion 
| Prime Minister ¢t was expected that 
he would be scathing in denuncia- 
ition of a system which has re- 
duced Newfoundland for 11 years 
to the pusition of a backward 
colony. 
The Dominions Secretary, Lord 
| Cranborne, was obviously delighted 
by this unexpected support from so 
powerful a source. It eased the pain 
| caused by Lord Brabazon's thrust 
when he urged Cranborne not to 
play the role of Lord North, who lost 


* * 





ling in a debate on a $9 millions| 


‘item for DPNH, in which govern- 
|}ment pension and «hospitalization 
| policies were under fire of opposi- 
ition members. Later, ‘Hansard, p. 
| 3,157), Pensions Minister Mackenzie 


said the Veterans’ Guard deserved | 


|“every consideration... we 
|a special sub-committee of the gen- 
;eral committee on 
| giving attention to their case.” 


Hospital accommodation for the 
|armed services was outlined by 
Pensions Minister Mackenzie, (Han- 
isard, p. 3,143). At April 17 of this 
| year, there were 7,382 beds avail- 
lable. Present expansion program 
{means the cepartment will enter 
| 1945 with 9,750 beds, and an addi- 
| tional 4.214 beds should be ready by 
| December, 1945. Total bed capacity 
'in 1946 should reach 14,600, which, 
|}added to the 15,000 beds which the 
army is “operating or 
would meson «a grand 
|} approximately 30,000, 


total of 

Menace of venereal disease was 
stressed by Hon. H. \. Bruce, (Prog. 
|Con., -Parkdale), who gave figures 
|showing the wartime spread of the 
distase, (Hansard, p. 3,106). Dr. 
| Bruce praised control measures put 
linto effect in British Columbia; 
|held them up as a “pattern for con- 
'trol in other parts of Canada.” Un- 
|derlining the scriousness of 
‘situation, he said’ that 
| there were 175 cases of syphilis per 
1 100,000 populaticn, “ten times as 


demobilization | 


have | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
|” J THIS SOUNDS 


the American colonies by taxing 
them without representation. 
+ + 


Cinderella at the Ball 

Mr. Mackenzie King stole the 
limelight at the Imperial Confer- 
ence. No man is less cclculated by 
nature to play the role of Cinder- 
ella at the ball but it has been dis- 
covered that his is the only foot 
which fits the glass shoe of popular 
acclaim. For some reason, difficult 
to explain, Mr, ‘Curtin’s personality 
has not made itself felt with the 
public. He is a man of fine char- 
acter and high ability but so far 
he has not been projected into the 
consciousness of the people here. 
The same applies to Mr. Fraser 
while Field Marshal Smuts has been 
Here so often that sheer affection 
has dulled the edge of surprise. 

All the newspapers have written 
character sketches about Mr. King 
and most of them are pretty good. 
He is St, George in a frock coat. 
As a man he must be pleased, as a 
philosopher he must, be moved to 
varied thoughts. 

+ 


The Bigness of Bevin 

Mr. Ernest Bevin has run into 
controversy again but, to my mind 
has emerged with inches to his 
stature. To appreciate the splendor 
of his services in the war one must 
consider the course he could have 
pursued if he had chosen to do so.. 

When Mr. Churchill was, made 
Premier, Mr. Bevin was the undis- 
puted trade union boss, the over- 
lord of orgenized labor. When the 
Prime Minister urged him to join 
the Government as Minister of 
Labor he could have replied: “I will 


meeting on May 18 as advisory members and governors. 


“Passes for Poor Peers” Campaign 


Gets Deep Sympathy--No Passes 


do anything in my power to help 
the war effort but I feel that I can 
do that best by remaining with the 
unions, guiding and inspiring them, 
keeping them at top pressure and | 
smoothing out troubles between the 
Government and the workers.” 


He would have wielded immense 
power. Holding the money bags he 
could have dictated to the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party. As the de- 
mands of the Government on the 
workers became more insistent he 
could‘ have procured concessions 
and been at all times the workers’ 
champion. His popularity would 
have zoomed to stratospheric levels 
and, when the war was finished, he 
might have been in a position to 
offer himself to the nation as the 
reconstruction Prime Minister. 

Instead he chose to be Minister 
of Labor charged with the neces- 


Every day seeme 

te bring another 

war-born devel- 

epment in mater- 

lals or manufacturing metheds. 
Everyone is delving inte postwar 
planning. In the meantime you 
have to run & business, help wis 
the war and keep up with the 
changing scene. If you are erer- 
burdened with these details, small 
wonder, 


Your problems are many. Many 
products and processes that were 
good before the war will not be 
good enough for the keen competi- 
tien that is crowding in en us. 
Utilization of new materials and 
methods — changes in production 
from war goods te peace time 
products — these are just a few 
of your problems. They call fer 
sound, practical assistance, 


The company that is ready with a 
sane, progressive production and 
sales program, however, is the one 
that will hit its new stride mest 
quickly, It has the edge 
profitable future. 


Are you behind schedule? You 
will find P. HM. Keays and Asse- 
olates with 2@ years of experience 
in mechanical and business engin- 
eering, highly competent to assist 
you in working your way eut ef 
your perplexities. 


Write for further informatien 
about us and the way we work. 
It will mean no obligation. 


P.H.KEAYS 
AND ASSOCIATES 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


66C KING STREET EAST, 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


sity of breaking up homes, ordering 
men and women into national serv- 
ice, withdrawing exemptions and, in 
short, tightening the screw at every 
turn. As a minister he would be 
open to the badgering and abuse of 
Socialist M.P.’s and have to subject 
himself in fact, to the scrutiny and 
criticism of the entire House. 


That choice was the act of a big 
man. Whether you like Ernie 
Bevin or not there is no greater 
patriot in our public life. 


BROWN COMPANY 
Common and Preferred 


MINN. & ONT. PAPER COMPANY 


Common 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


HART SMITH & CO. LTD. 


‘Aldred Bldg.—Montreal 
Phone Lancaster 6291 


197 Bay Street—Toronto 
Phone Elgin 2341 


Dirett Private Wires Connect Montreal — Toronto — New York 


No Use Cryin’! 


OFTEN takes a hefty 


kick — the loss of a sizeable 


order or a good customer, the profit on a big job — 


- to prove the wisdom 


of being forewarned, hence 


forearmed, against all possible eventualities. 


Complete up-to-the-minute records, quickly accessible 
and informative, of stocks or parts on hand, of previous 
costs, cases and histories, of customers’ terms and pref- 
erences, are guards that may well and often “save 


the milk”. 


Our help and collaboration in solving your particular office problem is yours for the 


asking. 


{ 


«FILING SYSTEMS and OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.(6. 


LIMITED 


Head Office and Factories — Newmarket, Ont. 
Branch Stores in Canadian Cities from Coast to Coast. 


UNTASTIC, BOB. 


YOU HAVE JO FAY" 


TEA 4 CHINA 


building,” | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
the | 
in Ontario | 


|many as Sweden and seven times| 


jas many as Norway.”. Dr. J. J. 
i McCann, (Lib. Renfrew South), 
idrew attention of the House (Han- 
|} sard, p. 3,112) to the-V.D. control 
measures: sponsored by the DPNH, 
and drawn up at a conference in 
Ottawa last December, 


| 


YES, THATS WHY Wi 
SHOUD NEVER MISS 


a 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 
Canada isn’t immune to thedread 
economic disease of inflation. 
It CAN happen here — but it 
needn't. Not if we Canadians 
support our government's coa- 
trol measures to the utmost of 
our ability. Never pay more than 
the ceiling price. Never buy ua- 
necessarily. Make what you have 
do you as long as possible. Even 
if other people seem to be profit- 
eering that is no reason why 
we should follow their example! 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


London Canede 





ee 
A.E.LePage 


ie ERR 
HOUSES ~ APARIMENIS - FARMS 
SUMMER PROPERTIES ~ COUNIRY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


With 16 years’ experience and 
employed at present, desires 
permanent administrative posi- 
tion with sound organization of 
good standing which has an 
opening for a man with broad 
knowledge of Departmental 
Management, Budget and Ex- 
pense Control; Real Estate As- 
sessment and Taxation; Work 
Order Supervision; Personnel 
Administration; Public Utility 
Statistics; Accounts, Deprecia- 
tion, Departmental Organiza- 
tion, etc., and having technical 
training and good reputation. 
Apply at your nearest Employ- 
ment and Selective Service 
Office. Refer H.O. 1014. 


Are a Sound Investment 


At a time when economy 
counts, it pays to order clothes 


continue to look well and feel 
well long after other clothes are 
disearded. 


Choose now from our collection 
of distinctive British materials. 


LEVY BROS. 


69 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 


Patronize 


FORD HOTELS 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


To the Holders of Twenty-Five Year 
5°/, Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 
due December |, 1954, of Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
REDEEM 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN thet 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in- | 


tends to redeem on June |, 1944, all of 
the outstanding Bonds of the issue of 
Twenty-Five Year 5°/, Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds issued under and secured 
by e@ Trust Agreement dated as of De- 
cember 1, 1929, between the Company 
end The Royal Trust Company as 
Trustee, and maturing December |, 1954, 
at the redemption price of one hundred 
end four Per Cent. (104%) of the prin- 
, cipal amount thereof. 


Holders of the Bonds are required to 
- gurrender them for redemption at the 
redemption price above mentioned on 
June |, 1944, either at any branch of 
the Bank of Montreal in Canada (Yukon 
Territory excepted), or at the Agency 
of the Bank of Montreal, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, The City of New York, 
United States of America, at the hold- 
er's option. 

interest on the said Bonds shall cease 
on the specified redemption date, viz.: 
dune 1, 1944. 

Coupen bonds surrendered for re- 
demption must have attached thereto 
all interest coupons maturing subse- 
quently to June |, 1944. Fully registered 
Bonds or Coupon Bonds which are 
registered as to principal must be ac- 
companied by duly executed assignments 
or transfer powers. Coupons due June 
1, 1944, should be presented for collec- 
fion through the usual channels. 


DATED at Montreal, this 30th day of 
March, 1944. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
By: F. BRAMLEY, 
YX Secretary. 


Investments 


‘Will Company Profits 


Improve 


It now appears that 1944 may be 
the critical year of the war as far 
as the corporate earnings of many 
companies are concerned. 

In a survey of corporate earnings 
published in The Financial Post, 
(May 6, 1944) it was indicated that 
corporate earnings in 1943 were 
somewhat lower than in the pre- 
vious year under the double squeeze 
of higher tax rates over a full year 
period and shortages of both men 
and material. 


What the forthcoming budget may 


hold in the way of changed taxa-/ Can. Cann 
tion is still a mystery but there is | S*™- 


no doubt that labor and supply 


shortages continue to be a serious Dom. 


problem. 

For a time, it appeared that a 
larger supply of raw material and 
labor would be available for civil- 
ian business in Canada in 1944— 
consumer goods manufacture was 
stepped up in numerous instances 
—but with the lifting of the sights 
on the munitions program, mate 
and manpower for peacetime users 
has again become a problem. With 
a new “manpower hunt” scheduled, 
it is possible the shortage problem 
may become more acute and corp- 
orate profits may be further affect- 
ed. 

Note that the outlook will de- 
pend heavily on the course of the 
coming invasion. A “pushover” on 
the western front could ease the 
Canadian outlook overnight. 

~ 


° * 


New Highs and Lows 
In the week ended May 22, 41 new 
highs were established on Cana- 


Announcing 


Important Appointments in Can- 
adian Industry, Finance 
and Business 


Wartime Labor Relations Board— 
Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, Winni- 
peg, appointed chairman of the 
Board for Manitoba. ; 


Montreal Stock Exchange — H. 
MacD. Paterson of Alex Paterson 
& Co. elected chairman. Also elect- 
ed were: Vice-chairman, R. B. Ash- 
by of Hugh Mackay & Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H, E. Murray of 
Thomson & Co.; governors (regular 
members), Raymond Allan of 
Greenshields & Co.; A. S. Beaubien 
of L. G. Beaubien & Co.; W. D. 
Benson of R. Moat & Co.; H. R. Mc- 
Cuaig Bros. & Co.; and F. J. Vin- 
cent of L. J. Forget & Co. 

& 


H. R. MacMillan Export Co. Ltd. 
—John Douglas Gilmour, forestry 
engineer, appointed forester. 

7 @ 


Montreal Chamber of Commerce 
—City Councillor Pierre DesMariais 
elected president of the junior sec- 
tion. 

* t * 

Canadian Pacific Railway—C. C. 
Young appointed chief dispatcher, 
Nelson division. eg 
& 


The Canadian Press—Margaret 
Ecker, only woman member of the 
overseas staff of the Canadian Press, 
won the Canadian Women’s Press 
Club Memorial Award for the best 
personality biographical sketch by 
a Canadian woman published in the 
year ended March 15, 1944. 

* * * 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
in Great Britain — S. Davidson 
Parker elected president; Edward 
Pope, manager of a branch of the 
Bank of Montreal, London, and W. 
A. McAdam, agent-general for Brit- 
ish Columbia, elected vice-presi- 
dents. 

. e * 

Canadian Army—Maj.-Gen. R. O. 
Alexander, Montreal, former Inspec- 
tor General for Central Canada, suc- 
ceeds Maj.-Gen. J. P. Mackenzie as 
Inspector General for western Can- 
ada; Brig. A. E; Nash, Edmonton, 
former Vice-Adjutant General at 
Defense Headquarters, is promoted 
to the rank of Acting Major- 
General and succeeds Gen. Alex- 
ander. 

ao s * 

United Nations’ Interim Commis- 
sion of Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization—Dr. D. B. Finn, Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, appointed 
chairman of the subcommittee on 

| fish and marine products. 
| + * * 

Radio Manufacturers Association 
of Canada—R. M. Brophy, general 
manager, Canadian Marconi Co., 
elected president. 

* cd + 

Trans-Canada Air Lines—A. A. 
Stapells, formerly with Huron & 
Erie Mortgage Corp., appointed traf- 
fic representative. 

a * * 

Canadian Welfare Council—Philip 
S. Fisher, Montreal, re-elected presi- 
dent; R. E. Mills, Toronto, re-elected 
vice-president, and I. Perley-Robin- 
son, Ottawa, honorary treasurer. 

iB s - 


| Periodical Press Association—T. 
| J. Tobin, Canadian Countryman, 
elected president; K, D. Ewart, 
Country Guide, A. §. Christie, Na- 
tional Business Publications, A. M. 
O’Malley, Canadian Home Journal, 
and K. Sandwell, Saturday 
Night, elected vice-presidents; E. 
R. Milling, Consolidated Press, 
treasurer; and I. D. Carson, execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary. 


Andian National Corp. has de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents per 
| share, payable, in U. S. currency, on 
June 1, 1944, to shareholders of 
record May 20. This is the first pay- 
ment since $1.00 was paid in June, 
1942, 

Resumption of dividend payments 
reflects an improvement in ship- 
ping conditions for Colombian oil. 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine 


Insurance Company 
| NOTICE is hereby given that the 
| Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company has received Certificate of 
Registry No. C965 authorizing it to 
transact in Canada business of Water 
Damage Insurance, limited te the insur- 
ance of the same property as is insured 
under the policy of Fire Insurance of the 
company, in addition to the classes for 
which At is already registered. 
H. C. MILLS, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 


in 1944? 


dian stock exchanges as against 21 
new lows. In the general group, 26 
highs were established as against 
6 new lows while 14 mining stocks 
made 1944 highs against eight which 
set new lows, Oils showed some 
weakness only one issue making a 
new high as against seven which 
hit new 1944 lows. 


GENERAL 
New Highs—1944 
Hur. & E. M. 20% p 
Inter. Bronze, pf. 
Inter. Paper, pf. 
Landed Banking 
Melchers, 


2 e. 
N.S. L. & Pr., c. 


. Law. , pt. 
Standard Radio (A) 
Foundries Toronto Elev., pf. 
Woollens, pf. Tuckett Tob., pfd. 


New Lows—1944 
Dist. Soe. 9tt. Mt. Royal Hotel 


. (A) N.S. Light & Pr. 
Gt. Lakes P. c.v.t. Do., pref. 


MINING 
New Highs—1944 
Jack Waite 
McWatters 
Moneta 
Roche L. Lac 
ener 


Gunnar Gold coe 
Halliwell Gold Ventures 


New Lows—1944 


Kootenay Belle 
Minto Gold 
Toburn Gold 
Whitewater 


OILs 
New Highs—1944 


Dom. 


Giant Yellowknife 
Goldale 


Cochenour 
Hollinger Cons. 
Island Mtn. 
Kerr Addison 


McLeod 


New Lows—1044 
South West Pete 
United Oils 
Vanalta 


Calmont 
East Crest 


Mercury 
Model Oil 


= 


BRITAIN S TEDDER: 


1'| Montreal Stock 
wor | |. | Exchange 


..C. W. Lindsay & Co. has declared 
a dividend of $2 on the $6.50 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, payable June 
28 to stock of record May 26, ex- 
dividend May 25. In 1943 a dividend 


of $2 was paid on this stock, and 
the same amount in 1942. 


SRSUSS FSSsBe SF 


Pershing Twp. gold area is at- 
tracting considerable attention these 
days. Croinor Pershing Mines made 
the principal discovery. oe Per- 
shing, Kenda Pershing, Consolidated 
Smelters and Coniagas are among 
companies reported active in the 
area. 


Market Comment 


London’s High 
Of Significance 


Those who put great store in the 
part the London market plays in 
working out market trends are 
greatly interested in a development 
which took place last week. The 
London Financial News’ index of 
30 industrial stocks made a new 
wartime high of 108.5 the end of 
last week compared with 108.1 the 
week before, 1048 last month, 99.5 
last year, 77.5 the beginning of the 
war. Last year’s high of 106.1 was 
set Oct. 1. A possibility worth con- 
sidering is that London’s move may 
bring a movement in N.A. equity 
prices. : 


Undertone in New York hagsbeen 
somewhat stronger, since May 12, it 
appears, but there has as yet been 
no impressive display correspond- 
ing to the London market. 

In the week ended May 22, Mon- 
treal Stock Exchange averages for 
the industrials and papers closed 
at the week’s high, 76.8 and 137.03 
respectively, the industrials being 
unchanged from the preceding week 
and the papers up 5.46. Golds and 
utilities were off slightly. 

Toronto industrial and base metal 
indices closed slightly higher, 118.73 
against 118.19 and 69.20 against 68.8 
but gold and oils were lower at 
100.81 against 101.15 and 27.53 
against 28.57, respectively. Volume 
was 135,000 shares better. 

Barron’s (The Trader)—Scores of 
new highs which are never a fea- 
ture of a falling market, dot the 
industrialist share list. In embracing 
issues of low as well as high yields, 
the movement reflects confidence in 
long-term prospects. While the mar- 
ket, with characteristic wartime 
caution, refuses to break away on 
the upside, the various technical de- 
velopments of the past few months 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


timiteo 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Businese Established 1497 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


197 BAY STREET «~ 


have proved far from dispiriting to 
the holders of stocks. | 

Barron’s (Dow Theorist) — Last 
week both the Dow-Jones industrial 
and rail averages resumed their 
minor upward trend. Both averages 
are close to their March highs of 
141 for the industrials and 40.48 for 
the rails, If the averages break 


PHONE ELGIN 3401 


through these levels, the bullish ine 
dictation would be strong under the 
Dow theory. If last summer's high 
of 145.82 for the industrials should 
be penetrated, there would remain 
no question whatever about the 
major trend being up under the 
Dow theory as the rails have al- 
ready gone through their high for 


the summer, 1943. 


BRAINS OF INVASION 


Maclean’s War Correspondent 


L. S. B. Shapiro Tells the Story 
of the Top British Invasion Chief 


Here’s a pre-invasion pen-picture of the No. 1 British commander of 
all invasion forces in the West — the man who invented the 
deadly “Tedder carpet”, who co-ordinated the Army and Air 
Force into a single fighting team, whose motto is “To hell with 


history! What's the problem?” 


“It is no wonder that Roosevelt, Churchill and the chiefs of staff 
agreed that Tedder’s is the brain needed for the toughest and most 


intricate ofall military operations.” 


He shuns insignia, wears few medals, hates red tape, and prefers 
anonymity. Yet tradition-smashing Tedder is Britain’s shrewdest 


invasion architect. Cabled from London by L. S. B. Shapiro, 


Maclean’s war correspondent. 


CBC, HOG-TIED BY RED TAPE? 


“No matter what the CBC does it seems to get kicked around... 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation men, hearkening to the 
murmer of public opinion, must often recall that immortal 


remark ‘Boy, even if dat was good Ah wouldn’ like it!’ ” 


What is the matter with the CBC? Why is it a target for criticism? 
What kind of radio entertainment do Canadians really want? 


Here’s a hard-hitting, honest analysis of an argument that 


agitates politicians, critics, John Public — and the CBC itself! 
By Blair Fraser, Maclean's Ottawa Editor. 


JUNE 1 


SUGGESTION: 


what doctors have to say on this s 


in June 1, Maclean's. 


Thomas Mann, 


ALSO IN JUNE 1 MACLEAN’S: 


Hypnotism — Boon or Menace? 


What is hypnotism? How does it work? Can it kill 
pain, help us to remember? Is it dangerous? Read 


ject that has 


baffled man since the dawn of history. 


Is Canada the Most Radical Democracy? 


“Would you care to see many great changes or 
reforms after the war?” Dr. Gallup puts that ques- 
tion, and others, to the man-in-the street in Canada, 
Britain, U. S., Australia — and gives the answers 


How to Deal With Postwar Germany? 


Erika Mann, daughter of the renowned exile-author 
iscusses the problem of what to 
do with Gérmany when it is a defeated country, 


overrun with bloody revolution, more violent than 
in 1918. 


Pa 


The Quints Retire 


The Dionne quintuplets have passed their tenth birth- 
day and are going into retirement. “It was not right,” 
aclean’s representative, “to 


Dionne told 


ow 


children in public.” An intimate glimpse of the 
famous five as they are today. 


Wanted: An Empire Parliament 


Letter. ‘ 


“Whether we like it or not we are going into an era 
of power politics,” says Beverley Baxter in his London 
e two giants of America and Russia are 
pillars of the new civilized order. The third pillar 


cannot be Britain, Canada or Australia. It must be 


the British Empire as a whole.” 


* Conquest at Odessa * Washington Memo * Fiction 
*® Backstage at Ottawa * Sitting Birds *® Helen G. Campbell 


Copies are limited due to paper s@ortage. Why 
not make sure of your Maclean’s by asking your 
newsdealer to put aside a copy for you each issue! 
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1 The Editorial Page .. 


Unfettering Enterprise 

Wisely Ottawa has decided to turn over to 
private business the decision of when or where to 
expand. Under a new WPTB order, outlined in 
The Financial Post last week, former official re- 
strictions are substantially modified. In announc- 
ing this step Donald Gordon made this significant 
statement: 

“The Bosrd believes that decisions concerning 
the nature and timing of new business enterprises 
can be taken better by these who desire to under- 
take these enterprises than by a government 
ageucy 

For the sake of speedy and real economic re- 
covery from the war it is to be hoped that other 
senior government officials will exercise the same 
broad wisdom as the head of WPTB. By his actions 
and words, Mr. Gordon has indicaged plainly that 
the excessive government control that we have 
experienced is only justified by a temporary na- 
tional emergency and that it should be eliminated 
progressively with that emergency. 

Already Mr. Gordon has modified and ended 
many of these controls especially those applying to 
goods or services, once scarce, but now more plen- 
tiful. His latest move whereby private business 
will again be able to demonstrate enterprise in 
expanding and developing and thus creating new 
employment now and after the war, is further 
evidence of Donald Gordon's sound conviction, 


Cheap Politics 

A pretty cheap display of politics was staged by 
certain members of the opposition in the House of 
Commons last week in regard to the Winchell 
incident. Walter Winchell, well-known American 
writer and broadcaster, recently paid generous 
tribute to Canada’s war effort. Presumably, he 
got most of his m«terial from the official monthly 
booklet “Canada At War,” an excellent and timely 
publication which has wide circulation both in 
Canada and the United States. 

This publicity, given gratis and voluntarily by 
Winchell, could not have been purchased at any 
price. It is of the very kind that we have long 
Sought in the States to promote United Nations 
goodwili and off-set isolationist and axis inspired 
propaganda. 

But Messrs, Bruce, Hanson and Graydon, and 
some of their newspaper supporters outside the 
House, instead of approving this bit of good for- 
tune were narrowly critical, preferring the atti- 
tude, “damned if you do and damned if you don’t.” 


They have insulted a-good American friend of — 


Canada. Other famous U. S. broadcasters have, The 
Financial Post is informed, reversed plans to de- 
vote special attention to Canada. The implication of 
some of the critics that Winchell’s attention to 
Canada was purchased is the most serious charge 
that anyone can possibly make about a newswriter 
or commentator. No wonder other outstanding U. S. 
commentators will be wary of exposing themselves 
to this sinister imputation. 


Enterprise Versus Disease 


Some years ago when “New Deal” in the United 
States was still a name to be lifted high and wor- 
shipped by Democrats and self-styled forward- 
lookers and a name which they have now buried 
and are eagerly trying to keep buried, the U. S. ad- 
ministration appointed the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, better known as TNEC. 


This body was fitted out with vast powers, a big 
appropriation, an imposing set of investigators and 
told to get the low-down on the enterprise system. 
Was it good or bad? How much less good was it 
than its adherents said; how much less bad than 
its enemies said? 

The mighty investigating machinery went to 
work. Before it came all the weaknesses and sins 
of the enterprise system; all the alleged marvels 
that would be achieved by doing away with insur- 
ance companies, banks, nationalizing this and that, 


The Financial Post’s 
Platform for Canada 


1, All manpower and resources, efficiently used, 
wherever needed, to win the war. 

2. Pay-as-we-go policy, to the utmost possible 
limit, to avert inflation. 

. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
bodies or private individuals, 


. Planning NOW for postwar, by government 
and business, to ensure fullest employment 
and improve social standards through indi- 
vidual initiative and competitive enterprise. 


. Orderly and economically sound disposal of 
surplus war stocks, plant, machinery, etc. 

. Planned and orderly demobilization of armed 
forces and war workers so they may be rein- 
stated in productive civilian life with mini- 
mum dislocation. 


. Generous treatment for incapacitated fight- 
ing men, to ensure their rehabilitation and 
reward their sacrifices. 


strait-jacketing some other things and junking 
the enterprise system. 

Here are a few passages from the final report 
of the TNEC: 

“If democracy is really to survive, then all the 
organizations through which man _ operates—indus- 
trial, social and political—must also be democratic. 
Political freedom cannot survive if economic freedom 
is lost... 

“The TNEC therefore avows its faith in free enter- 
prise. It condemns the regimentation of men by gov- 
ernment because that likewise is the antithesis of indi- 
vidual liberty. It also condemns the regimentation of 
men by concentrated economic power because that 
likewise is the antithesis of liberty. 

“This committee recommends the maintenance of 
free competitive enterprise by the effective suppres- 
sion of the restrictive practices which have always 
been recognized as evil. The committee has had ample 
evidence ... that there is growing comprehension in 
America of the social and economic responsibilities 
of business management.” 


The TNEC very properly recommended the 
vigorous and vigilant enforcement of anti-trust 
laws. Because monopoly and cartelization is a 
cancer that maims and kills the enterprise, demo- 
cratic system. But unlike some, TNEC did not con- 
fuse the disease with the patient. 


Wise to Ease Travel Ban 


Finance Minister Ilsléy is to be commended for 
easing the ban on ordinary travel by Canadians to 
the United States. Free movement across the 
border for citizens of both countries has been a 
major factor in our 129 years of unbroken friend- 
ship. Through this intermingling Canadians and 
Americans have developed a real understanding 
and mutual respect, that unfortunately, is all too 
rare throughout the rest of the world. 

Only the dire necessity of conserving our credit 
for the purchase of key war materials and equip- 
ment forced the ban on foreign travel four years 
ago. Now that our credit is no longer imperilled 
the government is wisely modifying the restric- 
tion. So far as extended and general travel is 
concerned, restrictions on gasoline and congestion 
on rail and air lines make that still largely impos- 
sible, but in substantially modifying the official 
ban, we are making a gesture of national good- 
will. Moreover, in thousands of communities 
along the border where long trips are not involved, 
Canadians will be able to return visits again and 
without an embarrassing financial burden on their 
hosts. 


For Better Statistics 

Absolutely essential in the groundwork of any 
expansion campaign in business or industry are ac- 
curate statistics, Unless one has definite figures on 
such basic factors as population, industrial and 
other lines of production, raw material supply, pur- 
chasing power, etc., then the expansion planned 
will be a pure gamble. 

Collecting and compilation of statistics is a co- 
operative venture. On the one side are the govern- 
ment officials and other agencies who collect and 
tabulate and distribute, on the other the business 


Other People’s Views 


man, farmer and private citizen who supplies the 
answers. Without the other neither could function. 

On the whole results of this co-operative ven- 
ture in Canada have been fairly satisfactory, but 
they could be improved. War busy executives have 
been exasperated frequently by overlapping and 
duplicating requests from Ottawa which involved 
much extra work for undermanned staffs and also 
by the collection and publication of some statistics 
of little or no commercial value. 

Statisticians, on the other hand, have had little 
advice and suggestion from business as to what is 
needed and have complained that often their 
various forms were not filled in correctly or ig- 
nored. 

To improve relations and service, Washington 
officials have just asked U. S. business and industry 
to set up a special committee to work with the 
authorities towards pruning business statistics to 
more useful proportions and greater co-operation 
and care in their collecting and compiling. This is 
a step that might well be duplicated in this country. 
Canadian citizens generally are proud of the work 
and record of their internationally famous Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics but no agency, government 
or private, can afford to rest on their laurels in 
these quick moving times. 

Civil Service and Race 

In the Quebec provincial civil service, two per 
cent of the jobs are held by English-Canadian em- 
ployees, the rest by French-Canadians, it was 
revealed by Hon, Wilfred Hamel in the legislature 
recently. 

Some 20° of the population of Quebec is Eng- 
lish-Canadian. 

Last week we dealt with the claim of a French- 
Canadian. politician that federal civil service jobs 
should be apportioned between the two races on 
the basis of population We cited an analysis which 
indicated that in 1942 French-Canadians held 
11.5% of all federal jobs in the over $2,400 a year 
category. 

We think that the principle of proportional al- 
lotment of civil service jobs, whether provincially 
or federally, would be completely poisonous and 
ruinous. 


Threatening the Goose 


Barred as evidence in the present railway wage 
case before the National War Labor Board, the 
McDougall brief will still be judged by the general 
public.. Because the hearing was not a public one 
NWLB declined to accept the impartial study by 
J. L. McDougall of Queen’s University. This is un- 
fortunate. Mr. McDougall, it is true, is neither a 
railway worker nor employer but his study brings 
out information of great value to both and is of 
especial significance to the labor unions which are 
asking that Canadian wages be brought up im- 
mediately to the level of those prevailing in the 
United States. 

After a study of railway workers’ pay and the 
volume of railway employment ovér several de- 
cades in Canada, Britain and the United States, 


Mr. McDougall produced concrete evidence to . 


show that the wage share of the railway revenue 
dollar is virtually fixed; that- higher wages have 
brought reduced employment; that the wage levels 
with which we enter the transition period and 
the peace will be one of the chief determinants of 
how much employment there will be. 

The railway unions will achieve their higher- 
wage goal only at the expense of grave weakening 
of our anti-inflation defenses; reducing our capa- 
city to wage war; increasing our difficulties after 
the war. 

And as the McDougall study so pointedly 
demonstrates, the unions will achieve higher wages 
only at the cost of less employment, hence lower 
annual incomes, for railway workers as a whole. 
This was the bitter experience of thousands of rail- 
way workers only 10 years ago, when they con- 
tinued to draw hourly wages, still maintained at 
practically boom high levels, but hours of actual 
work for junior men especially, fell to only a few 
a week. 


The Canadian 


Editorial of the Week 


Socialists Don’t Trade 
Winnipeg Free Presg 

When it is argued in Canada that a 
Socialist government would not main- 
tain a large foreign trade, the CCF in-- 
variably replies that the Socialist gov- 
ernment of Russia has been a great 
trader. 

The facis deny this assertion flatly. In 
1937, the last year for which all these 
figures are available, the foreign trade 
of Russia was valued in gold at $363,- 
000,000. Canada's trade (with a popula- 
“tion of only 11,000,000 people) was 
worth $1.2 billions, four times the Rus- 
sian figure. Before the war Russian 
trade totalled about $2 per capita, Can- 
ada’s $109 per capita. 

Under a system of private enterprise 
the exporier must secure foreign mar- 
kets and seil his goods or go broke. The 
compuision*to drum up trade is constant 
and acute. A government trading Board 
is under no such compulsion. If it can 
secure from other countries the foreign 
goods essential to the socialist over-all 
plan at home, it need go no farther. It 
is not concerned if the people at home 
would like more foreign goods of cer- 
tain kinds. The people at home must 
simply take the particular kinds of 
goods that the state imports or makes 
itself. The state, not the customer, de- 
cides what shall be bought and consum- 
ec and in what quantity. 

Under the CCF plan for Canada, pro- 
tectionism would be carried to its climax 
in the closed state, for the over-all plan 
ceuld not gurvive otherwise. It would 
always be breaking down under the 
competition of foreign goods. 

Originally the CCF held that this did 
not matter, foreign trade was not very 
important and the nation could prosper 


by developing its own internal markets- 


—prosper even if the world at large 
were depressed. 

When the fallacy of the theory was 

Z by Canadian exporters like 

and by workers like lumber- 


men, miners and fishermen who depend 
for their living on foreign trade, the 
CCF leadership quickly switched its 
line. 

Mr. Coldwell hurried to Winnipég to 
announce that foreign trade was abso- 
lutely essential to Canada, that it must 
export its great surpluses of certain 
goods; and he promised that the CCF 
would do it. At the same time CCF 
speakers kept asserting that the Russian 
socialist state actually was doing it. Un- 
tortunately the theory that a govern- 
ment-planned economy will produce for- 
eign trade and thus damage its own plan 
does not bear scrutiny’ by thoughtful 
men; and the practice of the only great 
socialist state proves that the theory 
does not work. 


What fhe Papers 
Are Savimg . . . -« 


Slandering the Country 
Windsor Star 

Dr. H. A. Bruce's unjustifiably suspi- 
cious questions about praise of Canada 
uttered by an American columnist are 
important only in so far as they reflect 
a far too prevalent attitude on the part 
of Canadians politically opposed to the 
Government. The Parkdale Member's 
opinion of Walter Winchell is a matter 
of no interest whatever, nor is anyone 
in Canada called on to defend the repu- 
tation of the commentator, What is of 
concern to us is the fact that there are 
people in this country so politically 
minded that they will deprecate and 
slander the part the Dominion is play- 
ing in the war, for purely party reasons. 

Mr. Winchell went out of his way to 
pay tribute to what this’ country has 
done. His reward from those of whom 
he spoke kindly is an insinuation that 
he was paid by the Government for 
what he did, that he was used merely 
as a tool of a Liberal propaganda ma- 
chine, 

If this were an isolated incident, it 
would scarcely be worth mentioning. 
Unfortunately, however, it is indicative 
of a far too widespread attitude on the 


part of Canadians. It is the state of mind 
which interprets every word of praise 
for the country’s war effort as merely a 
“plug” for. the Government. 


The unreasoning and destructive at- 
tecks which are being launched against 
it are doing no one any good. Their sole 
effect is to slander the country. The 
political opponents of the Government 
are fouling their own nests. And those 
who adopt these tactics are usually those 
who can advance not one idea for im- 
proving our war effort. They are bent 
merely on tearing down those in author- 
ity, and they are not greatly concerned 
if, in the process, they tear down Canada. 

o s a 


Empire Relations 
Ottawa Journal 


Some of us may be disturbed because 
Mr. King’s constant emphasis in his 
(London) speech upon the independ- 
ence of Canada, allied with his declara- 
tion that he does not think any closer 
political organization to be desirable for 
the Empire, may seem to be aimed 
against the idea of a so-called “British 
bloc.” But in this respect we rather sym- 
pathize with Mr. King. 

We think any attempt at closer politi- 
cal organization mjght be injurious. The 
Empipve has been and is doing admirably 
under the present setup, @xcept that 
there might be better trade relations 
between the Mother Country afd the 
various overseas dominions, and these 
with each other. We are each imposing 
custom tariffs against the rest. Let us 
hope that that condition will improve, 


Apart from that, the Empire is get- 
ting along all right as political condi- 
tions are. But don’t let any of our pub- 
lic men or our people imagine that the 
real heart of this country is other than 
British, that while we are ‘Canadians 
first, the love and hope of most of us is 
also with the British connection, not 
merely with the United Kingdom but 
with that British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions which as Smuts says “is the widest 
system of organized human freedom 
that has ever existed.” 


As Others See Us.. 


Income Tax Form 
Chatham News 


The Financial Post says that the com- 
plexities of the income tax form result 
from the aim of the designers to make 
it fair. However it would seem fairer if 
they would make it more easily under- 


stood, 
+. 2 e 


Plenty of Work 
Hanley (Sask.) Herald 


Canadian industrialists have plans al- 
ready in their desks to employ 25% more 
workers and to purchase new equipment 
running into millions of dollars by the 
end of the first year of the postwar 
period, a survey made by The Financial 
Post indicates. The survey covers 2,400 
Canadian firms, employing 50 hands or 


more. 
* * 


Civilians Must Wait 
Picton Times 

For a while back it looked as if the 
civilian population were going to be in 
line for a few more labor-saving devices 
and perhaps a few luxuries but, accord- 
ing to recent reports, these fond hopes 
have again been dashed to the ground. 
However, there is one satisfaction and 
that is that the raw materials which 
were to be diverted to civilian use will 
be turned into shells for our artillery, 
and more ships. 

According to The Financial Post artil- 
lery shells are given top priority and, 
as a result, many shell plants in Canada 
will reopen. The new program will run 
through to September at least and will 
again put a tremendous strain on Cana- 
dian production. 

This will also increase labor demands 
in that around 10,000 men and women 
will again have employment in shell in- 
dustries. The mining industries will also 
require additional labor, and every in- 
dustry connected in any way with the 
use of steel will be looking for more 
skilled and unskilled labor, 


No matter how much the doctors disagree the operation comes June 15 and others may follow. 


Cartoon by Grassick. 


Post-Scripts ... . 


New Trouble Shooter 


The national spotlight has been turn- 
ed on another product of Nova Scotia's 
little red schoolhouse when Mr. Justice 
Maynard Brown Archibald was ap- 

pointed chairman 
of the National 
War Labor Board. 


Son of a Col-. 


chester county 
farmer, the 53- 
year old judge of 
the Supreme 
Court of Nova 
Scotia was edu- 
cated and later 
taught for four 
years in the rural 
schools in his 
native county. 

With the funds 
acquired through 
teaching he put 
himself through 
Dalhousie University from which he 
graduated with a law degree in 1915 
just in time to go overseas in the First 
Great War as a member of the Canadian 
Field Artillery. He was wounded at 
Valenciennes, served with the Allied 
army of occupation in Germany after 
the armistice, and returned to Canada 
in May, 1919. 

During the present war he has acted 
as trouble shooter in a variety of labor 
disputes in eastern Canada and since 
the outbreak has been chairman of the 
advisory board respecting fair compen- 
sation to owners of requisitioned ships 
for the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence, and 
Atlantic coast region, 

At one time he was a law partner of 
Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley. Members 
of the legal fraternity who are familiar 
with his 18 years of practice at the Bar 
of Nova Scotia say he was the method- 
ical hard working type rather than 
spectacular. 

He ventured into the open political 
arena but once. This was in 1925 when 
he contested both the federal and pro- 
vincial seats in his home county as a 
Liberal candidate. Colchester voters who 
have traditionally voted Conservative 
ran true to form and both his bids were 
failures. In a province where politicians 
campaign vigorously, political foes ad- 
mitted Maynard Archibald was a clean 
competitor. 

Born at Manganese Mines on Jan. 28, 
1891, he attended school in his home 
town, later attended Truro Academy. 
After four years of. teaching, a law 
course at Dalhousie University, and 
four years in the Canadian Army, he 
was demobilized with the rank of lieu- 


JUSTICE ARCHIBALD 


Sayings of the Week 


“We haven't much to boast about, The 
Japs ran us out of here a damn sight 
faster than we are coming back.”—Gen. 
Jos. W. Stillwell, commander of the 
Allied forces in Northern Burma. 

” * . 


“If everybody had their way about the 
withdrawal of men from the armed 
forces we would not have any armed 
forces. Let .us be clear about that.”— 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labor. 


“The quacks in the new craft (of public 
relations) are becoming so numerous 
that the profession itself is in imminent 
danger of getting a black eye.”—Hugh A. 
Mackenzie, vice-president and general 
manager, John Labatt Ltd. 


“If, at the close of hostilities, the 
strength and unity of the Commonwealth 
are to be maintained, those ends will be 
achieved not by policies which are exclu- 
sive, but by policies which can be shared 
with other nations.” — Prime Minister 
King in London. 


“Regionalism, provincialism, social 
sentiment and cultural cleavages in a 
federal union of vast area undermine 
any intense interest of the public in the 
national House of Commons. Parliament 
is weak because the sense of national 
cohesion is weak.”"—Alexander Brady, 
University of Toronto, 


Stop Me if ..... 


A permanent resident of Washington 
found a furnished house a couple of 
weeks ago for a friend who was moving 
his family to the capital. 

“How did you do it, in that dizzy 
overcrowded town,” queried the friend. 

“I just asked my milkman. He knows 
when families are going to move, and 
has built up quite a little real estate 
business on the side.” 

© 


tenant. He was admitted to the Bar of 
Nova Scotia in June, 

His experience as trouble shooter has 
been extensive. As a commissioner for 
the Federal Department of Labor he 
investigated labor disputes at the Minto 
coal fields of New Brunswick and the 
Meteghan Shipyards of Nova Scotia. ° 

Among the disputes he has investi- 
gated as chairman of Department of 
labor conciliation boards since war 
started have been management-labor 
clashes at Canada Car and Foundry, 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., RCA-Victor Ltd., 
all of Montreal. He has also conducted 
investigations into the loss of the CNR 
car ferry S.S. Charlottetown, operating 
between Prince Edward Island and the 
mainland, and the loss of the freighter 
S.S. Claire Lillie and the tanker SS. 
Nuva Andaleucia on Canada’s east coast 
recently. 

Judge Archibald has played an active 
part in the affairs of Halifax. He is a 
past president of the North British Soci- 
ety and of the Commercial Club, a mem- 
ber of the Halifax Club and president 
of the Dalhousie Alumni Association. He 
is an active member of St. Andrew’s 
United Church. 
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Chief Explainer 

As the success of the price ceiling and 
rationing programs are dependent on 
public understanding and co-operation, 
so the success of the over-all operations 
of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade 
Board is depend- 
ent, to a large de 
gree, upon th 
job done by the 
Director of its! 
Information: 
Branch. Into that : 
work newly ap- 
pointed A. L. 
Cawthorn-Page is 
throwing his ex- 
perience as a 
publicity man 
and, most of all, 
the organizing 
ability which has 
marked his rise 
in the business world. 


Within a few minutes of having met 
him you forget that he has a hyphen- 
ated name, because you find yourself 
calling him “Len” almost before either 
of you realize it. Gregarious, enthusias- 
tic, yet cautious, robust in his humor, 
“Len” Page had amply demonstrated a 
unique ability to bring people together 
into a smooth working team, long be- 
fore he joined WPTB. He showed that 
early in the war when, in October of 
1940, he was appointed National Pub- 
licity Director for the War Savings 
Committee, which later merged into the 
National War Finance Committee. 


“Len” still shudders when he recalls 
the hectic days and nights of work in 
launching that first war savings drive. 
But he is used to tackling tough jobs, 
especially if they involve planning and 
organization and personal contacts, Al- 
ways interested in social service work 
and good citizenship, Mr. Page is a di- 
rector of the YMCA, participates in con- 
ferences on postwar problems of Cana- 
dian youth, is a longtime member of the 
Ottawa Kiwanis club, of which he was 
*president in 1941 and as president of 
the Social Service Council of Ottawa he 
takes a keen interest in civic affairs. 


Born in London, Eng., Mr. Page came 
to Canada as a boy with his parents and 
received his education in Toronto 
schools, including three years at Uni- 
versity of Toronto. His first job after 
leaving college was with the Continental 
Life Insurance Co., for which he sold in- 
surance for two years. 


In 1930 he moved to the Metropolitan 
Life and went to the company’s head 
office in Ottawa as Publicity and Adver- 
tising Director for Canada. He has been 
twice president of the Canadian Life 
Advertisers Association. For four -years 
he organized the company’s Field Train- 
ing Division in Canada and then, in 
1940, the Government tapped him on the 
shoulder and put him to work on the 
war savings drive. 

Page is no slave to a desk and he is 
on the go most of the time, receiving 
visitors or members of his staff, or out 
and around into other board administra- 
tions, striving for a better job of public 
information on WPTB antiinflation and 
rationing: measures. 

He chain smokes his way from one 
responsibility to ancther and when the 
weather is right for it, Mr. Page indulges 
dulges his hobby for gardening. 

At WPTB offices they call him the 
“Squire of Carling Avenue.”. In 1939 
he built a storybook house—white clap- 
board, red roof, red door—three miles 
outside the city: Designed by Mrs. Page 
and himself, the house commands a fine 
view over the Ottawa River and the pur- 
ple Gatineau Hills. Here the “squire” 


CAWTHORN-PAGE 


groWs big callouses in the course of raise 
ing a wide variety of crops. It is ru- 
mored that he is toying with the idea of 
acquiring a few cows and chickens and 
maybe a horse, if the transportation 


situation continues critical. 
e-"6@ * 


Commercial Traveller Chief 

J. T. “Jack” Berrington is an English- 
man who came to this country in 1910 
to “open up Canada” for the Hargreaves 
Manufacturing Co, He has lived here 
ever since. 

A commercial traveller all his life, 
Mr. Berrington 
has spent the 
last decade guid- 4 
ing the destinies 
of other commer- 
cial travellers as: 
secretary of the 
Associated Cana- 
dian Travellers, 
an organization 
that had its first 
stirrings of activ- 
ity in Calgary a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and 
which subse- 
quently has 
spread __ steadily 
eastward. He ad- 
mits it’s a job that keeps him busy the 
full 12 months of the year. In his spare 
time he collects stamps with the same 
enthusiasm with which he plunges into 
his ACT work. 

Energetic members of the Toronto 
ACT Club have recently inaugurated a 
rehabilitation program, aimed at helping 
ex-servicemen into sales work. The 
idea has Mr, Berrington’s blessing, and 
in his contacts with other clubs across 
the Dominion he will play a part in ex- 
tending this plan. 

Mr. Berrington joined the ACT him- 
self at Nelson, B.C,., and in the early 
1930’s became secretary of the organizae 
tion, after a varied business experience, 
in Toronto, British Columbia and Al- 
berta. 

Born at Liverpool in 1887, Mr. Bere- 
rington was in his early 20’s when he 
arrived in Toronto. For some years he 
travelled from Vancouver to Newfound- 
land, later worked for wholesale gro- 
cery firms in Toronto; in 1915 he settled 
at that business in Vancouver. 

He started his own wholesale fruit 
and produce business at Nelson in 1918, 
and it was while he lived in this thriv- 
ing town that he became actively en- 
gaged in civic politics, serving on the 
Nelson city council for several terms. 

In 1939 he became Dominion secretary 
for the commercial travellers’ organiza- 
tion. 

He carries a folder full of stamps with 
him on his travels, always eager for a 
trade or a new purchase. 

He has one son, now serving with the 
RCAF on the Pacific Coast. 
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Postwar Trade Problem 


Studied in B.C. 


With its World Trade Channelled by Empire 
Preference, Coast Province Heavily Affected 
by Trade Decisions in London 


Employment of 25% more work- 
ers monthly one year after the war 
than the monthly average for 1939. 





Aim At Big Postwar Payrolls 


Eight Groups Shape $318 Millions Shopping List 





From Our Own Correspondent ous that the requirements of recon- 
VANCOUVER.—Because British | struction will be such that there 
Columbia is so dependent on export will be a demand for all the build- 
trade—probably more so than any|ing material that can be supplied, 
other province—businessmen on the | regardless of tariffs. Countries that 
west coast are closely following dis- used to compete with British 
cussions relating to postwar tariffs; Columbia, such a Russia and 
and the trend of commercial policies Scandinavia, will probably have 
in the international field when' their hands full meeting the needs 
peace returns. |of continental Europe. The United 
Much of British Columbia’s pros-| Kingdom will look to Canada for 
perity during the decade preceding! most of her lumber needs and 


Expenditure of $94.8 millions on | 


construction and land to expand or | 
rehabilitate factory premises during | 
the first three years after the war. | 

Expenditure of $222.9 millions on | 


equipment during the same period, 


| 


including $161.5 millions for addi- | 
tional machines, etc., and $61.4 mil- | 


lions for maintenance. 


These are the dimensions of cap- | 


the war was based on Empire pref-| British Columbia expects to share 

For the past year or so| largely in that business, as she has 
done for a good many years. 
addition, there will be huge mar- 
Empire preferences will either be| kets for lumber in the Orient and 
abolished or drastically revised, but | Australasia, to say nothing of the 
if this premonition proves correct | domestic backlog of orders. 


erence. 
there has been a growing feeling | 
among industrialists here that the 


there will have to be some sub-| 
Stantial form of substitute; other- | 
wise British Columbia’s business | 


will be in a bad way. 


ital enterprise indicated for the 
first three postwar years in Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries—in- 
cluding vegetable and animal prod- 
ucts, those of textiles, wood, paper, 
iron, steel, and of nonferrous met- 
als and nonmetallic minerals—a 
group which in 1939 recorded gross. 
sales of $2.06 billions or 60% of the 
gross sales of all manufacturing 


In 


Fish Packers Worried 


Fish packers, however, have more 
reason to worry. In spite of their 


Tariff Hits Exports to U. S. 


|large output from year to year, 
| British Columbia’s fishing industry 


industries in the Dominion. 


Before the United States hoisted | is a small factor in world produc- 


tariffs in the early 30's, a large pro- 
portion of British Columbia's lum- 
ber was marketed in the United 


States. The Hawley-Smoot measure | duction are much lower there may 
and subsequent congressional acts | be a sharp curtailment in volume 


raised the tariff wall against Cana- 
dian lumber sky-high and the west 
coast’s sales to the American 
market dwindled to a dribble. 

The Empire preference came just 
in time to save British Columbia's 
most important industry from de- 
pression, for it enabled British 
Columbia to invade the rich 


United Kingdom market success- | which has soared to second place in 

against the competition of} value of production, may be only 
Scandinavian |a “war baby,” to step back into 
countries; it gave British Columbia| oblivion when Britain is able to 


fully 


Russia and the 


virtually a monopoly of the soft- 


wood lumber business of Australia 
at the expense of American export- 
The result was to lift lumber 


ers. 


| 





The $94.8 millions outlay indi- 
cated by these manufacturers for 
plant expansion or rehabilitation in | 
the first three postwar years repre- 
sents $1 for every $6.66 invested | 
in land and buildings-of the group | 
in 1939. The $222.9 millions indi- | 
cated expenditure for machinery | 
and miscellaneous equipment in| 
those early peace years compares | 
with an indicated average three- | 
year pre-war expenditure for such | 
purposes of $151.9 millions. 

That means 47% more money for | 
equipment and repairs during the | 
first three postwar years than the | 
outlay indicated in the group for | 
these purposes during a normal 


tion and if the west coast must meet 
the competition of canned fish 
from countries where costs of pro- 








of sales. So far as the canned 
salmon business is concerned, access 
to the domestic market again will 
help to some extent, because for the 
past two or three years B. C. canned 
salmon has been virtually denied a 
place on the grocer’s shelves at 
home, nearly all the pack going 
overseas, but the herring business, 


obtain her supplies in the tradi- 
tional way. B. C.’s only hope in 
retaining revenue from herring is 
to develop export business. 


stiff, unexpected jolt by the whims 
of American tariff-makers. 


Employment Blueprint 


ee 
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1939 — 447,359 
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1943 — 630,268 
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V +1— 559,505 (indicated) 
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To reach the goal, manufacturers plan to spend $318 millions. 


three-year period before the war. | Employment in the first victory 

Of all the manufacturers who sup- | year at an indicated monthly aver- 
plied data for the survey and listed | age of 559,505 men and women, or 
their contemplated purchases of | 25% more than the 447,359 monthly 
equipment, 51% said electric motors, average for 1939, is the target aimed 
giving that device a clear lead.| at in the eight categories of Cana- 
Trucks and office equipment came} dian manufacture, a group which, 
next (31% of replies), machine | as has been stated, enjoyed 60% of 
tools (30%), passenger cars (27%), | the gross sales of all of the Do- 
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SHARE IN EXPERIENCE 


employment in 1943 in the group 
was of the measure of 630,268 
men and women, while the indi- 
cated figure for the first year after 


investment experience gained 


the war is 559,505. 

For men in the 8-industry group, 
with a 1939 average monthly em- 
ployment of 336,800 and a 1943 
average of 419,884 the indicated 
average a year after the war is 
384,221. It works out at 14% or 
47,421 more men than in 1939 and 
at 8% or 35,663 fewer than in 1943. 


by this organization in a period 
of fifty-five years is placed at 
the disposal of our clients. 
Complete investment service is 
available at any of our offices. 


Drop from 1943 levels for women Buy and Hold Victory Bonde, 
is indicated at 17% or 35,100 fewer 
women. 
Summary, Conclusions 

The survey in all reveals that 
manufacturers in the industries 
covered are planning to maintain 
their volume of employment and 
therefore their output of goods at a 
levél considerably above that of 


A. E. AMES &CO. 


Limiteo 
Businese Established 1889 


1939, although below 1943. 
It indicates that the group is plan- 


electric fixtures (24%), electric wire | 


and cable (19%), conveying machin- 
ery (18%) and locker and wash- 
room equipment (17%). 


Also high on their postwar shop- | 


ping list are. electric switches 


(14%), heating boilers (14%), wood 


| an 


minion’s manufacturing industries. 


For women, the survey revealed 
indicated higher percentage 
gain. With an average monthly 
payroll of 110,559 women in 1939, 


(16%), plumbing equipment (16%), oF a” of the total employees, the 
transformers (14%), power boilers | surveyed industries foresee an in- 


| dicated monthly average for V-year 


working machinery (14%) textile | 1 of 175,284 women, or 31% of total 


machinery (14%), dust-collecting 


tribution boards (13%), 


| employees, which means a gain of 


mechanisms (14%), panel and dis- | 64,725 women, or 58% over pre-war. 


printing | 


The expected drop from 1943 lev- 


production to an all-time high in 
the late 30's and give everyone in 
the business a conviction that the 
Ottawa agreements Had been the 
Salvation of the industry. 

In the same way, other- branches 
of British Columbia production had 
good reason to be grateful for the 
Empire preference. The tariff ad- 
vantage made it possible for B. C. 
to ship large quantities of canned 
salmon to the United Kingdom and 
other British markets regardless of 
lower cost Japanese goods; it also 
opened up the field for Okanagan 
apples and other farm produce. 


Markets Needed 
Tariff advantages or disadvant- 
ages have been largely neutralized 
curing the war, but presumably a 
more keenly competitive situation 
will follow the return of peace, and 
British Columbia industrialists have 
reason to be deeply concerned with 
the international trading setup that 
materializes then, for the province's 
ability to maintain production and 
payrolls will depend very largely 
on the extent to which she can sell 
her products in Empire or foreign 
markets. 
Lumbermen are not 


The future of mining is similarly 
clouded because of the markets. 


were developed in British Columbia 
to meet the unprecedented war de- 
mand. Today, the tungsten mines 
are +closed and mercury output is 
being curtailed because this demand 
has been satisfied, and when the 
war is over there will be competi- 


used to supply these metals at low- 
er cost. Copper production is also 


being there is an abundance of cop- 
per in stock, and peace may release 


|less the operators are a long way 
|out in their prophecy. 
U. K. Valuable Market 
British Columbia has come to re- 


market of superlative value. Even 
logical outlet for B. C. goods, Con- 


gressional instability has caused a 
seriously 


Mercury and tungsten production 


tion to face from countries that 


limited, due not only to lack of 
manpower but because for the time 


large supplies from other countries. 
In lead and zinc British Columbia 
probably has nothing to fear, and 
gold will be riding high again un- 


gard the United Kingdom as a 


though the United States might be 
in a geographical sense a more 


But if B. C. continues to sell to 


Britain, she must buy there, too, 
and some people on the west coast 
are beginning to wonder whether 
everything will be smooth sailing in 
that respect. 
states editorially: 


The Vancouver Sun 


“In Ontario and western Quebec 


the war has built up a smokestack 
area of vast potential power in 
manufacturing. If all the machines 
now installed there are turned. to 
produce peacetime textiles 
metal goods, will that not have a 
tendency to shut out British goods? 
If Canada does not buy freely of 
British goods, then British Colusm- 
bia is going to be the first part of 
Canada to feel the consequences.” 


and 


However, recent statements of 


men such as James Duncan, presi- 
dent of Massey Harris, and Trade 
Minister J. A. MacKinnon, empha- 
sizing the 
trade, have caused some encourage- 
ment in this‘ section of ~Canada, 
where prosperity is measured not 
by the amount of goods produced 
and consumed domestically but by 
the amount shipped to the markets 
of the world. 


importance of export 


machinery (13%) and air compres- | els of employment is 70,763 employ- 
sors (12%). ees, or 11% fewer. Average monthly 





This report rounds up findings in a nation-wide 
survey of manufacturers’ postwar plans, during which 
the Postwar Research Department of The MacLean 
Publishing Company, Limited, canvassed 2,400 establish- 
ments employing 50 or more hands. It is the eighth and 
last in a series of articles in which The Financial Post 
has reviewed results of the survey for separate categories 
of industry producing Canadian vegetable and animal 
products, others of textiles, wood, paper, iron and steel, 
still others of nonferrous metals and nonmetallic 
minerals. This group in 1939 had gross sales of $2.06 
billions, or 60% of the Dominion total for gross sales 
of manufactured goods. 


ning to employ more women and a 
greater proportion of women than 
before the war. Manufacturers ex- 
pect to reduce their present labor 
force by equal number of men and 
women but since the number of 
women employed during the war 
has increased so greatly, the em- 
ployment curve for women in the 
manufacturing industries is expect- 
ed to swing up from the 1939 level. 
The optimistic outlook of the 
manufacturers who supplied data 
for the survey is predicated on a vol- 
ume of postwar trade considerably 
greater than 1939. Trade prospects 
for the immediate postwar period 
are generally considered to be good; 
the presently occupied European 
countries will need goods of all 
kinds for rehabilitation and there is 
a considerable backlog of domestic 
demand for both producer and con- 
sumer goods. 
To maintain her increased vol- 
ume of manufactured goods beyond 
this period, it is seen absolutely es- 
sential that Canada sell more abroad 
than she sold before the war. 
In discussing their postwar plans 
the manufacturers canvassed were 
concerned most about future gov- 
ernment policy regarding (a) gov- 
ernment control of industry; (b) 
corporation and excess profits taxa- 
tion of industry; (c) foreign trade 
policy, including tariffs, trade 
agreements, foreign exchange; and 
(d) disposal of war plants, machin- 
ery, vehicles, surplus clothing, etc., 
purchased for the armed forces, 





Shares Privately Sold 


From time to time we have assisted indi- 
viduals, corporation executives and admini- 
strators of estates to dispose privately, and 
on a satisfactory basis, of large amounts of 
a company’s shares which might otherwise 
have to be sold on the open market at a 
sacrifice. 


We welcome the opportunity to discuss 
business of this type with those interested. 
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ELECTRONICS IN ACTION! 


worried about the prospects of post-| market. 


good deal of caution toward that 
More than once British| 


war trade, because it is pretty obvi- Columbia industry has been given a 


—_, 





The Week in Business 


aTota! at yards and plants. eNew 
4Supplied by Nesbitt Thomson & Co 


‘a! Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce 


tPreliminary. *Estimated 





Timagami Plan 
Sets Example 


Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Year Ago 

Financial Post Production Index $262.1 263.5 264.1 263.5 257.3 ores on ro 
National Income, D.B.S. ‘c)* ... ei 734 716 716 725 
ne a. — 3)... A eeoe = 266.9 136.9 

m. to venue (do.) ...c.. J oaks 27. 278.9 d Ca b 

a ee. ) soennes 389.9 ise+ cs 348.4 ions Involves re, Cutting, 

° sales @X NO, oss ye ’ 56. 51.0 t * elie 

Retail sales index no. ........0. sei 177.2 172.6 106.2 ie. Restocking 600 Million 
Wholesale sales index no. ...... cane 189.7 166.3 156.1 173.4 : .-.™ 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) ese. +11.5 +11.6 +9.4 +13.0 Ft. White, Red Pine 
Bek dcpoueanseseciie's.: ies ins dst eS | 

an e -39= eeee ° - , 188.6 163.8 i im- 

Cash and cheque pay. index .... coco 192.8 165.4 180.8 159.6 An outstanding example of tim 
Bank debits (1835-40 = 100) eines a 188.8 172.4 i116 158.7 | ber management by the Ontario 
Money supply {c) ..........60. esee 7 > 244 4,238 

NEWSPAPER % OF CAPACITY— Government Department of Lands 

Pred pduction ratio ...... ..+ ses. ‘ eben 65.6 67.4 68.2 64.2 | and Forests is the plan at present 
aamuan Gamat inane. °* 60.3 63.9 58.9 646 | in operation in Timagami which in- 
Tons (D.B.S. index) ........+.4. 209.3 217.5 206.4 200.5 2048 | volves utilization of 600 million ft. 
on ain eeeceeesseee 146.1 156.7 158.3 154.7 144.1 of white and red pine. According 
. DBS. index I ec ae Ske 119.1 119.0 118.9 119.0 117.6 | to a recent official report, the quan- 

SS ct, rae 181.9 183.2 185.7 181.4 | tity is related to the requirements 
Manufacturin gazceocsestas cee dees ame $21.3 226.4 223.4 | of the established, mills. 

ayrolls (June = pe A ; f 140.4 143.0 . 

Payrolis (1937=100) (a) ........ : 227 209 205 229 Moreover, no group js to have an 

RAILWAYS— 1946 1943 1944 1943 Change | advantage to the detriment of an- 
Jan. 1 to date % other 

eCarloadings (week May 13) 72,612 66,456 ° 1,301,447 1,183,351 +99 : ; 

Pe. gross (week May 14) . .106.000 s 343.006 112,519,000 97,695,000 +. 15.1 The cutting cycle will extend 
.N.R. gross rev. .. (Apr.) 993, 444, 139,821,000 134,151,000 +4.2 j 

eCNR. net rev. .... (Apr.) $ 6.718,000 9,334,000 25,410,000 26'814.000 —s¢ | OVer a period of 25 to 30 years. It 

C.P.R. gross rev. . (Mar.) $ 27,119,666 24,021,211 74,847,993 63,282,657 +-18.8 | is planned to burn all brush. 
“See het Bete (ates) $ 3,888,868 3,617,419 9,767,033 8,677,442 +12.5 A progressve planting program 

N AN ( _ . 

Pig iron production (tons) 168,,047 150,486 442,053 414,668 +68 | has commenced, with the object 
oeammemmeas. ..s (tons) 275,539 270,962 747,577 723,558 +3.3 of filling in where nature fails to 

Contracts awarded (Apr.) §$ 27,696,600 16,047,300 83,727,800 58,161,200 43.9 | restock. 

Building permits . (Mar.) § 6,596,096 5,026,837 16,885,052 10,997,257 +53.5 By brush burning, it is believed 
e®Cement prod., bbls. (Mar.) 273,049 437,333 650,901 1,009,234 —85.5 | 1. pooord of forest fires will be 
AGRICULTURE— 

Flour proa., bbls. .. (Mar.) 2,267,307 2,193,038 0.308.206 6,146,803 +40 removed and the ground that would 

Cattle salese ....... (Apr.) ’ A A 4,254 +28. 

Mes calm ........ (Apr) 785,090 «$31,813 3,606706 -2,155'323 , 67.3 | Have been covered by slash for from 
SEA FISHERIES—¢ 10 to 20 years is made available for 

Catch cwts. ...... (Mar.) 271,563 369,774 1,441,141 1,537,074 —6.2 | natural seeding, or planting in case 

Landed value .... (Mar.) 1,162,754 737,424 3,527,223 2,734,724 +28.9 | ; 

NEWSPRINT— | of failure, 

Production, tons .. (Apr.) 236,353 229,573 971,108 931,779 4-42 

Exports, tons ....... (Mar) 216.773 «232,385 «= «623.917 ««639.764 2.4 Timber Plan in Nipigon 
"Staak oo Mar.) 1,549,092 1,688,463 4,635,458 4,826,631 —3.9 webbie ah" Nearer dE 

Coal prod., tons .. (Mar. ’ el A ’ .635, J J . , ‘ ; 

Geld ‘rec. tine 02.) (Apr.) 263.002 348.908 1,024,617 1.312045 —er9 | VOlving an area of 85 square oe 

Petroleum prod. Del. Feb.) od 721.109 779,998 1,499,301 1,640,788 —s6 | back from the east shore of Lake 
ELECTRICAL JTPUT—(March)— ct i ; 
pacts! monthly 1.006 kw.h.'s 3,515,052 3,337,886 10,341,927 9,523,798 «+ 8.5 Seria aden ahaa 

OREIGN TRA ¢ . 

Imports ...........- (Mar.) 150,785,685 146,112,853 415,525,087 387,830,463 +71 |The cut is regulated to extend over 

Exports ............ (Mar.) 289,942,724 206,572,918 765,199,618 554,579,860 +38.0 | , 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTOR fi catalan Seale ok I a period of at least 20 years. A 

Shoe prod., r. ... (Mar.) . ‘ ’ . 5 82s . . . 

Cotton consump. ib. (Apr) 14.228.400 18,899,807 59,542,057 64.887318 —7.8 | surcharge is being levied to pay for 
eCigarette cons, No.f (Apr.) 681,668 986,666 3,703,189 3,858,883 —4.0 | the removal of fire hazards and to 
FINANCE— 

Rank debitst _ (Mar.) $ 4.773.170 4,011,688" 13,493,685 11,623,254 416.1 on on any work to reproduce 

Bond salest ....... (Mar.? 737,528 578,947 991,852 1,120,282 —11.4 | the stand. This block is so situated 
e@Life insurance sales (Apr.) $ 53,464,000 51,104,000 218,799,000 178,674.000 +22.5 | that it can conveniently serve as 

tUnrevised figure covering N.S., P.E.1., N.B., Que. B.C. +000 omitted. 


items for week. an example of forestry practice to 
.  (¢) 000,000's omitted. ¢Gold excluded | surrounding pulp concessions total- 
agi coar cates ling, in area, over 10,000 sq. miles. 





CANADIAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


STEEL ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 
of 
Bank Notes, Bonds, Stock Certificates, Postage and Revenue Stamps 


and all 


Documents of a Monetary Character 


Head Office: 224 Wellington Street, Ottawa 


Branch 


25 King Street West, 


TORONTO 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND CERTIFICAT 


Branc! 


360 St. Jamés Street West, 
MONTREAL 





_ Startling new Discoveries of Science 
Promise better, happier lives for all 








RCA Electronic Power 
Generators double pro- 
— of molded plas- 
tics. 


all policing activities. 





For chemistry Electronic 
devices can mean con- 
tinued advance in crea- 
tion of such products as 
nylon, synthetic rubber 
and plastics! 





RCA Police Radio—The Electronic Arm of the Law— Safeguards life 
and property in offices, plants and homes 


Guarding your business, your home and loved 
ones, RCA Police Radio—the Electronic Arm 
of the Law—provides instant two-way com- 
munication between prowl cars and police 
headquarters giving instant co-ordination of 
Police radio keeps 
patrol cars at headquarters’ fingertips, ready 
to be dispatched immediately to the scene of 
an emergency. Everywhere, criminals fear and 


ROA Velo SO 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Note to Industry—Electronic devices are helping to set new war production records and efficiency 
standards in industry. Familiarize yourself with the possibilities of electronics. Applied to your peowees 
business, electronic science may be the magic key that opens the door to a greater industrial future. 


Lavishly Wlustrated—Colourful 44-page booklet: “Electronics In Industry,” explains startling electronic 
discoveries and devices serving industry and fighting forces. For your 
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avoid Police Radio—powerful yet invisible 
Electronic Arm of the Law. 


Startling electronic developments from the 
great laboratories of RCA—a famous centre of 
radio and electronic research—are working 
today for Victory. Tomorrow—in Peace— 
these achievements of electronic research will 
mean the finest in electronics, radio and 
record-reproducing instruments for you. 


BE... esnraecmonn : 
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RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
Dept. FP-7, Mentrea!, Quebec. 
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Speed 
Medical Term 
Is Abandoned 


" Manitoba Students and 
Staff Find Accelerated 


Course Too Strenuous 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—Satisfaction on the 
part of the government that the 
medical needs of the armed forces 
will be adequately met, and the fact 
that speeded up medical courses 
were undermining students’ health, 
are two of the main factors in the 
recent decision of Canadian uni- 
versities to return medical courses 
to their original length. 

The accelerated medical course, 
which ellowed the student practi- 
cally no holidays at all between 
semesters, was found to have bad 
effects on the students’ health, Dr. 
A. T. Mathers, dean of the faculty 
of medicine, University of Mani- 
toba, explained. Great difficulty 
also was experienced through the 
depletion of the medical faculty, 
which placed ah extra burden on 
those remaining, most of whom are 
doctors with private practices. 

Announcement that the medical 
course at the University of Mani- 
toba would return to its previous 
length of five years, was made by 
Dean Mathers last month. 

Govt. Approves Move 

The whole situation was reviewed 
with the department of national 
defense, Dean Mathers said, and 
the government agreed to the ter- 
mination of the accelerated medical 
courses, because the deficiency in 
medical personnel for the armed 
forces had been fairly well made 
up and the government felt that 
the 500 doctors normally produced 
in Canada per year would be suf- 
ficient to supply armed services 
needs. 

Dean Mathers pointed out that 
both Great Britain and Russia had 
tried the speeded-up medical 
courses, but both had terminated 
that practice on finding it adversely 
affected medical students who 
could not keep up the continuous 
work, though willing to do so. The 
same difficulty has cropped up in 
the United States, where medical 
courses have been shortened to 
fill military needs. 

The return to the original length 
of the course in Manitoba Uni- 
versity applies to students who 
started last fall. Those who began 
the accelerated course will finish 
it, which will take another three 
years, Dean Mathers § declared. 
Manitoba University began its short- 
ened medical course two years ago. 

The consensus of opinion among 
doctors favors the termination of 
the speeded up course. It has been 
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Shipbuilders Organize [Subway Plan 


-upin_ |For Postwar Program 


Present 18 Firms Working on Plans for 
Peacetime Operations — Seek Continuance of 
Industry on Permanent Basis 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Plans for continu- 
ance of &hipbuilding activities in 
Canada during the postwar period 
are now being formulated by ex- 
ecutives of companies that recently 
have been building ships at the rate 
of one a day to meet special war- 
time needs. 

Every important company in Can- 
ada engaged in shipbuilding, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, has unit- 
ed in a new organization whose aim 


points. The officers and executive 
committee members are: 


President, J. Edouard Simard, vice- 
president of Marine Industries, Ltd., Mont- 
real; 

Vice-president, C. Wallace, president, 
Burrard Dry Dock Co, wien voeenens 

Vice-president, R. M. 

Port Arthur Bhipbullain 


Port Arthur; yoo and Shipyard ; 
pyards ©: 


Midland, Ont.; 
Collingwood, ‘ont ar — Ship- 
7 San, general 


building Co. of Kingston, On 
Vice-president, R. J. 
manager of Halifax Shipyards, Halifax, 


is to establish ship construction as/| N.S.; 


a permanent industrial activity in 
this country, and not just a short- 
lived “war industry.” 

Canada, it is held, has many na- 


tural advantages for a permanent] ra 


ship construction industry, and dur- 
ing the present war has developed 
extensive facilities for ship con- 
struction. 

In the last war, also, facilities 
were developed for making ships 
(though on a smaller scale than in 
present conflict), but after 1918 
these facilities were largely aband- 
oned. Canada’s activities in ship 
work were then confined, until the 
present war again brought an urg- 
ent need for shipbuilding in Can- 
ada, to ship repair works at leading 
ports, including Halifax, Saint John, 
Vancouver, Quebec, Montreal. 

At the present time, shipbuilding 
in Canada is again a major indus- 
try, with some 18 companies during 
the past year turning out an average 
of a ship a day the year round. 

These 18 companies, which up to 
a short time ago were making com- 
petitive efforts to survive after the 
war even though others might be 
abandoned, have now reached an 
agreement to work together in one 
central tion with a view to 
securing work for all after the war, 
rather than for just one or two 
stronger companies. 

The new organizations, the Can- 
adian Shipbuilding & Ship Repair- 
ing Association, has appointed as 
officers leading shipbuilders from 
Atlantic, Pacific and Great Lake 


felt that the student, pushed from 
one year to another without ade- 
quate holidays, was becoming jit- 
tery over his studies. 

As far as the students themselves 
are concerned, they want to get 
ahead as fast as possible so as to 
get into the armed forces, Dr. 
Colin Ferguson, president of the 
Manitoba Medical Students Asso- 
ciation, stated. But they felt, he 
said, that the speeded up course 
has been tough on them and on the 
faculty as well, “The students,” Dr. 
Ferguson said, “feel they haven't 
learned their work quite as well 
during the speed up because they 
were often too tired.” 
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CAN A BOMBER CARRY? 


brennan ase lear eC 
dehydrated and compressed. One four: 


motored bomber can carry enough dehy- 


drated and compressed soup for 500,000 
servings—a half-million bowls of soup! 


Dehydrated and compressed foods when 
carried by ship provide a saving of 90% in 
shipping weight and up to 50% in bulk. 
Today, when cargo space is still at a pre- 
mium; this method of preparing foodstuffs 
for overseas simplifies and speeds the 
delivery of larger quantities of food than 


might otherwise be possible: 


Today; all the billions of eggs shipped 
abroad from this continent are dried; all 


Norman A. 7 president, Yarrows, 


Ltd., Victoria, B 
T. R. McLagen, ‘eeneral manager, Cana- 


dian Vickers, Ltd 

R. Brock Thomson, vice-president, Davie 
Shipbuilding & Repairing Co. Ltd., 
uzon, P.Q.; 

Secretary rth mone , Angus McGuga 
formerly “hirector of production, ‘Naval 
Shipbuilding Branch, Department of 
Munitions & Supply, Ottawa. 


Formulating New Program 

These officials, representing Can- 
ada’s wartime shipbuilding indus- 
try, are now busily engaged in 
preparation of a program, whereby, 
it is hoped, Canada’s shipbuilding 
activities can survive the war and 
become a permanent large-scale em- 
ployer of Canadian labor, 

During the war, it is pointed out, 
many hundreds of workmen have 
been trained and have developed 
special skills in shipbuilding trades. 
These workmen, it is hoped, can be 
used in such activities after the war, 
instead of being allowed to drift 
back into other work, or, losing 
their wartime employment and be- 
coming a burden to the state. 

Some Government co-operation is 
needed to assure continuance of 
shipbuilding activities in this coun- 
try, however, say officials. 

They believe that, as a leading 
trading nation, Canada should have 
her own mérchant marine as well 
as naval protection, and, with some 
encouragement at the start, Canada 
might well add shipbuilding to the 
list of important Canadian indus- 
tries. 

The executive committee of the 
Canadian Shipbuilding & Ship Re- 
pairing Association is now formu- 
lating a brief, to be submitted to 
Ottawa, outlining possibilities for 
shipbuilding as a permanent Cana- 
dian industry, and suggestions for 
Government co-operation to assure 
the country a prominent role in 
this industrial activity in future 
years. This brief is expected to be 
completed and ready for submission 
shortly. 

Canada, it is maintained, has 
developed considerable prestige and 
standing, as a shipbuilding nation, 
during the present war, and this 
will be lost unless some attention is 
given, it is held, to continuance of 
the industry. 
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hydrated retain their appearance, flavour 
and most of their vitamin values. 


Dehydrated food packages must be air- 
proof and moisture-proof. Many packages 
now being successfully shipped from this 
continent use a laminated material built 
partly from moisture-proof “Cellophane” 
or depend upon “Cellophane” 
treated with wax resin compositidns. Thus, 
*Cellophane”, developed for peacetime use, 
serves the United Nations by helping pro- 


specially 


vide proper packaging for vitally important 


dehydrated and compressed foods; 


Is Completed 
For Montreal 


Initial Lines Would Take 
4 Years to Build, Cost 
$61 Millions, 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—The subway sys- 
tem for the City of Montreal has 
reached the blueprint stage, as one 
of the numerous projects being ad- 
vanced as a means of providing 
postwar employment; but, at best, it 
will be some years yet before trains 
are running below the streets of 
Canada’s metropolis. 


This was made clear by R. N. 
Watt, president of ‘the Montreal 
Tramways Co., in submitting a plan 
for subway system operation which 
he had prepared at the request of 
the Greater Montreal Economic 
Council. 


Mr. Watt advanced a program for 
subway construction designed to 
give maximum aid in easing traf- 
fic congestion at the worst points, 
and estimated that the program 
suggested—which would be only a 
start on a complete subway system, 
would cost nearly $61 millions, and 
would require at least four years, 
for preparation of plans, construc- 
tion and obtaining needed equip- 
ment. The work would give employ- 
ment to 3,400 men for four years, 
give indirect employment to 5,000 
men for four years. 


No Immediate Start Likely 


Mr. Watt’s plan took a year to 
prepare, after various special sur- 
veys of traffic and population 
trends and engineering studies by 
the company’s staff, as well as by 
a leading Chicago firm of experts, 
which has had wide experience in 
subway construction and transit 
planning. 


First reaction in Montreal civic 
and business circles have been 
mostly favorable, but there appears 
to be a general belief that a start 
on definite steps toward subway 
construction will not be immediate, 
and any subway plans that may de- 
velop may be considerably altered 
from those proposed by the Tram- 
ways company president, 


The cost of the project is being 
cited as one of the major problems, 
that might have to be solved. Mr. 
Watt himself suggested that there 
was very little hope that private 
capital could be obtained to build 
subways in Montreal. And the City 
of Montreal itself has just emerged 
from a financial crisis through debt 
readjustment and a program for 
rigid economy in municipal ex- 
penditures in the future. Outlook 
for Dominion and/or Provincial 
financial aid is considered obscure, 
at least in the near future. 


Advantages Listed 


In discussing advantages that 
would accrue from construction of 
a subway system for Montreal, Mr. 
Watt pointed out that the speed ‘of 
travel in subways is more than 
double that which can be accom- 
plished in surface transit lines, that 
subway cars travel without inter- 
ference from other types of street 
traffic and are entirely free from 
climatic hazards and winter road 
conditions, that subway passengers 
are carried more comfortably and 
they do not have to wait for vehi- 
cles while exposed to wind, rain 
and storms, that building of sub- 
ways would remove street car lines 
from some of the principal streets 
and therefore provide more street 
capacity for other types of vehicles, 
that subways would stabilize prop- 
erty values and permit spreading 
out of population and avoidance of 
the evils of closely packed popula- 
tion congestion. 


Mr. Watt reported that rush hour 
street car speeds within the two 
square mile central business area of 
Montreal average only 6.06 miles 
per hour, and he anticipated that, 
after the war, increased ownership 
and use of motor vehicles would 
further slow down traffic. He esti- 
mated that the population of Mont- 
real would increase to 1,420,000 by 
1951 and 2,050,000 by 1981. He felt 
sure the load on the existing street 
system would be doubled within 
the next generation, and in some 
areas in Montreal saturation point 
in traffic already has been reached. 


First Unit $38 Millions 


It was suggested that, first of all, 
a 5%-mile long subway line should 
be constructed, starting at St. 
Lawrence Boulevard and Jean Tal- 
on Street, running south to Craig 
Street, west on Craig and St: An- 
toine to a point near Cathedral 
Street, thence north through Do- 
minion Square to a point just north 
of St. Catherine and Peel. The cbst 
of this line, on which would travel 
special subway trains, was estimat- 
ed at just under $38 millions, 


Next in importance was proposed 
an east-west subway, 21/3 miles, 
long, on St. Cathérine Street, which 
would permit regular tramway cars 
to dip underground between Cho- 
medey and Visitation Streets. This 
would cost close to _ 9 millions. 


Wentworth Radio 
Supplies Short 


Due to increasing difficulty of 
securing merchandise, Wentworth 
Radio & Auto Supply Co. is not ex- 
pected to have as good a year as in 
1943 when a $14,785 net profit was 
realized, President S. H. Parker re- 
ports in a letter to shareholders an- 
nouncing the securing of letters 
patent covering a reorganization ap- 
proved Jan. 20, 


Sales of $377,255 were down 
$185,233 from the previous year, but 
the net profit showed a decline of 
less than $4,000 from the $18,273 of 
1942 after taxes of $22,713 (1942 
taxes were $23,766). A net profit of 
$15,477 was realized Jan. 1, 1943, to 
Mar, 25, 1944. 


Balance sheet as at Dec. 31, 1943, 
showed $255,605 current assets 
versus $33,188 current liabilities. On 


Get those “V’ Day ideas 
DOWN on PAPER! 


Hydro Pays Interest 
On Mtl. Power Notes 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Announcement has 
been made that the semiannual in- 
terest payment of 142% on the 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Consolidated 3% convertible note 
certificates (75 cents on each $50 
par note) will be made on July 1 
stock of record May 31, ex-interest 


Harpy a day goes by but what busy executives 
get good ideas that would have a sound application in 
peace. Many of these ideas grow out of war work, but 
whatever their origin, they should be put down on 
paper while they are fresh in your mind. 


If you own a Dictaphone, there is 


a, willing, efficient 


and tireless servant at your elbow ready to record such 
ideas against the Day of Victory. 


Don’t let any escape, you will need them all. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED 86 RICHMOND 8T., W., TORONTO 


Makers of Dictatlng Machines 


May 30. This is the first payment 
announced since the Provincial Gov- 
ernment through Hydro of Quebec 
took over the properties and debts 
of Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Consolidated, 


Holt, Renfrew & Co. has declared 
a dividend of $3.50 on the preferred 
stock for the six months ending 
June 30, next, plus a dividend of 
$1.75 on account of arrears, both 


ia the Registered Trade-Mark of D Corpors' 
Sad ‘Lecemsorion to walk anid Trode Mary io Applied: 


payable July 3 to stock of record 
June 15., ex-dividend June 14. On 
January 15, last, a dividend of $3.50 
was paid, while in 1943 a dividend 
of $3.50 was distributed. Previously, 
no dividends had been paid on the 
preferred since January, 1933. Divi- 
dend arrears on Jan. 15, 1944, total- 
led $68.25. 


Canadian National Railways en- 
tire system reports April operating 


revenues of $34,993,000, about $3.4 
millions lower than the previous 
April. Operating expenses dropped. 
$835,000 to $28,275,000, leaving net 
revenue down $2.6 millions to 
$6,718,000. For the first four months 
of the current year, operating rev- 
enues rose over $5.7 millions to 
$139,821,000, operating‘ éxpenses 
gained $7.1 millions to $114,411,000, 
and net revenues fell $1,404,000 to 
$25,410,000. 


“This Copper fuel line may go into the plane my boy flies!” 


Seems strange when you think of 
it that way, doesn’t it? My own son 
might need this Copper tube I helped 

to make. Maybe 
it'll go into one 
of those big 
bombers he’s 
been flying over 
there. But strange 
or not, that’s the 
way we folks, at 


Sighting metals! 


“That's why we're working harder 
than ever, turning out more Copper 
than ever before—twelve times as 
much as in peacetime—for shells and 
cartridge cases ... for essential parts 
of tanks... planes... guns and ships. 
Yes, Copper and its alloys are really 


Anaconda metals—products that truly 
save you worry and money because 
they’re rustproof and last ever so long: 

“Meantime, join us in working 
harder than ever for Victory : :: in 
buying bonds to the very limit: : : ia 
praying, too, that our boys come 


back ... soon.” 


“But, once the war is won, there'll 
be plenty of these long-lasting metals 
for you. Then, you can have your 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS 


LIMITED 


“Cellophane” cellulose film for pack- 

aging foods offers another example of 

bow Industrial Chemistry is today 
serving Canada and her allies: 


Anaconda think of it. Some of the 
Copper, Brass and Bronze we make is 
needed by somebody’s boy, maybe 
yours ;; ; to help him fight for us! 


Copper or Brass plumbing, your hot 
water tank of Everdur (strengthened 
Copper) ... your Bronze screens and 
hardware . .,. all the things made of 


 Smaconda 


milk going to Britain is dried. Most of the 
potmtoes, carrots, onions, beets, cabbage are 
abso : delgdcated:' These foods when re- 


Cp 
CAMADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED... 


Mar. 25, 1944, current assets were 
$243,721 against $25,077 current liab- 
ilities. 

Supplementary letters patent 
dated Apr. 17 confirmed the capital 
adjustment. Under it $25 cash and 
15 new common shares are issuable 
for each preferred share and one 
new common is exchangeable for 
each three class “A” and class “B” 
eommon shares outstanding. 


(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Plant: Montreal Office : 
New Toronto, Ontario. 939 Dominion Sq. Bidg. 


Cyper & Freass 





ZS 
SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING BEST 


Determine the amount of 
money you intend to 
save, and budget your con- 
trollable expenses accord: 
ingly: We'll help you: 

@ Savings Account 
with us. Your money will 
be available at any time it 
is required. When you sub- 
scribe to a war purpose or a 


PERMANENT 


Mortaage Corporation 


Heed Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $61,000,000. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS | 

CARRY | 

= MONEY 
= SAFELY 


Canadian Pacific Express 
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OF EVERY OESCRIPTION 


DOMINION ENVELOPE CO.LTD. 


TORONTO 
PHONE EL.7271 


BRANCRKES 


WINNIPELC 


i and live apart. 


We Have Been Asked... 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possibile 
the answers to specific questions about business, taxation, invest- 
ments, wartime regulations and other subjects. The Post cannot 
undertake to make predictions, will not express opinions on matters 
involving individual business judgment or on conditions or invest- 
ments outside Canada. All communications should be addressed to 
Business. Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. 
A four-cent stamp and address label from subscriber's copy of The 
Financial Post must be enclosed. 


INCOME TAX 


Pension Fund Payments 

I have recently joined a com- 
pany superannuation fund plan. 
What consideration do I get as 
regards income tax for my pay- 
ments into this? 


If the pension plan is of an 
approved type and deductions are 
made by your employer, these de- 
ductions may be subtracted from 
your total income before computing 
normal of graduated income tax 
and you may also set them off 
against the compulsory savings por- 
tion of the tax. \ 


Doctor’s Expenses 
As a doctor am I entitled to any 
allowance for expenses such as 


' office rent, nurses salary, etc.? 


penses as well as any money paid 
out for office help, laundry and 
malpractice insurance premiums 
from your income before comput- 
ing tax. 


Divorced Man 

am divorced from my wife 
I still however 
maintain my home and live there 
with ‘two dependent children. 
Can I claim the status of a 
married man for income tax pur- 
poses? 


If your home complies with the 
official definition of a self-contained 
domestic establishment you may 
claim married man’s status on 
account of one of the children. You 
may also claim full dependent’s al- 
lowance on account of the other. 


INVESTMENTS 


Dominion Foundries 

Will you kindly outline for me 
the recent earhings of Dominion 
Foundries & Steel and the com- 
pany's position within ite indus- 
try from “the standpoint of post- 
war prospects. 


‘Dominion Foundries & Steel 
achieved further record production 
for primary steel output in 1943 
and net profit after preferred divi- 
dends was equal to $2.68 a share, 


(The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
~ OFFICES 


Agency Building 
221 A 8th Ave. W. 
McCallum-Hill Building 
411 Avenue Building 


PROTE 


The first line protection 
for those who depend on 
you—=a properly drawn 
will, and a responsible 
executor for your estate. 


Edn.onten, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Regina, Sask. 

Saskatoon. Sask. 
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HAS SERVED 3 GENERATIONS OF CANADIANS 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER COTTAGE MORE COSY 


with a STEEL FURNACE FIREPLACE 


A Beautiful epen Fireplace plus 
Cireulated Heat on the Warm Air 
Furnace Principle 
Any style mantel—Brick, Stone Wood, ete.— 
can be built around the unit. Makes your 
eattage habitable earlier in the Spring and 
later am the Fall, because the hot air goes into 
your room—instead of out the chimney! It 
works on this principle: it draws the cold 
am out of the room into itself, and sends it 

5 @ut mto the room hot. 
Write for Descriplice Circular 
WILBER S. CORDON . 


TWEED STEEL WORKS LIMITE 
Room—&3 


Terento 


couse 
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TWEED, ONTARIO 
Jarvis Street 


BUSINESS WOMEN 
NEED THIS PROTECTION 
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compared with $2.66 ,in 1942. In- 
cluding the refundable portion of 
excess profits tax in the’net profit 
figure, earnings in 1943 were $3.12 
a sharé against $2.97 in 1942. Work- 
ing capital was more than $800,000 
higher at $4.5 millions. 

Considerable attention to postwar 
planning has been paid by officials 
of the Dominion Foundries and 
Steel. It_ts realized that Canada 
will have’a very large capacity in 
the metal-working field after the 
war, but it appears that Dominion 
Foundries and Steel, as a well inke- 
grated and efficient operation-in the 
industry, should be fairly. well off. 
Since the end of 1937 the company 
has more than quadrupled its work- 
ing capital and a strong financial 
position should be of great assis- 
tance in meeting postwar conditions. 

Dominion Foundries & Steel has 
only its preferred. and‘ common 
stock issues outstanding—there are 
no bonds or mortgages—and if the 
company should desire to raise 
further funds at any time, it would 
not appear that this should be diffi- 
cult to arrange. 


Ford of Canada 
Please sketch briefly for me the 
present position of Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada generalizing on the 
company’s possibilities for after 
the war. Do you consider that the 
company is in a good position to 

meet postwar conditions? 


The Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada is in perhaps a better position 
than the majority of Canadian 
metal-working companies so far as 
postwar prospects are concerned. 
There has been no manufacture of 
ears for civilian purposes for ap- 
proximately two years, and there 
is no question but~what a great 
backlog of demand for cars exists 
at the present time. ‘The. longer the 
war lasts without manufacture of 
civilian ears, the greater that back- 
log can be expected, to be, 

Reflecting heavier taxation, earn- 
ings last year were $1.47 a share 
compared with $1.94 a share in 1942. 
‘However, including the refundable 
portion of taxes in net profits, per 
share earnings in 1943 were $2.03, 
compared with $2.22 for 1942. Work- 
ing capital at $22.6 millions was 
over $6 millions more than the pre- 
war level. 

Many Canadian companies have 
found that war business yields a 
smaller profit than peacetime busi- 
ness and Ford has been no excep- 
tion in this regard. Earnings have 
been fairly stable compared with 
the pre-war level 'but no large 
profits have been realized in spite 
of sharply increased output. 

If a lower level of taxation can 
be presumed for after the war, 
chances of Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada realizing higher profits than at 
present would appear fairly bright 
in view of ‘the plant expansion 
which has taken place during the 
war years. Six or eight months 
may be required to achieve the 
switchover from war to peacetime 
business. 


International Nickel 

I have a rather large invest- 
ment in International Nickel Co, 
In view of the recent reduction 
in dividend in a time of heavy 
demand for nickel and decline in 
price of the company’s shares, I 
feel I have become a_ pessimist 
in\regard to Inco for after the war. 


Company Reports 


Viceroy Manufacturing 


‘Feb.29 Feb. 28 
1944 1943 


$7.47 


Years ended: 
Earned per share: 
Pref. excl. ref. E.P.T, 
Pref. incl. ref. E.P.T, 
Com., excl. ref. E.P.T. 
Com., incl. ref. E.P.T. 


(Previous year figures bracketed below). 

Net profits of Viceroy ‘Manufac- 
turing Co., for the year ended Feb. 
29, 1944, amounted*to $50,134 ($77,- 
after deduction of taxes 
amounting to $44,177 ($270,948) and 
interest on income funding rights. 

Of the taxes, $2,091 ($34,442) was 
refundable. 

Depreciation provision was lower 
at $86,158 ($244,864). 5 

During the year bond mortgage 
was reduced by $33,000 to $432,000 
and 2,362 preference shares were re- 
deemed, as well as the remaining 
376 income funding rights. Surplus 
carried forward was $374,509 
($339,311), 


Econ. Inv. Trust 


Do you think my pessimism is 
justified? 


We do not think it necessary to be 
pessimistic -about the postwar situ- 
ation as far as International Nickel 
Co. of Canada is concerned. Presi- 
dent Rohert C. Stanley thinks the 
postwar outlook with respect to the 
sale of nickel is encouraging, and 
we are inclined to trust his judg- 
ment in this regard. It is becoming 
more and more accepted among 
business leaders that business is 
likely to be prisk for at least two 
or three ye after the war with 
a strong demand for metals such as 
nickel and copper. 


Despite wartime demands, the 
company’s ore reserves are great 
and it can be assumed that there 
will be no important ore woyries 
for some decades to come, we feel. 
New plant established in wartime 
will assist efficient operations and 
will likely prove invaluable in 
meeting possible peaks in demand. 

It is true that earnings are lower 
and dividends have been reduced, 
but this is more the result of the 
impact of higher taxation than any 
underlying change in the position 
of the company itself. 


Lost Certificate 


Recently a certificate for shares 
I hold in a company listed on the 
Montreal Stock Exchange was 
lost or stolen. Would you tell me 
if there is someone here in Mont- 
real who can help me out and 
will you tell me, in a general way, 
just where I stand? . 


As the company concerned has its 
shares listed on the Montreal Stock 
Exchange, transfer facilities have 
undoubtedly been set up to take 
care of the transfer of its shares. In 
cases such as that mentioned, the 
transfer agents are usually glad to 
explain the position of shares in 
respect to a lost or stolen certificate. 

According to law the owner con- 
tinues the owner of the shares, even 
though the certificate may be lost 


f 


Another Mobile Workshop 


New Wartime Regulations 


Post Summary of Latest Ottawa Rulings 


Cork: WPTB Order No. A-1212, 
effective May 15, restricts the use 
of cork by linoleum manufacturers 
and requires dealers to keep records 
of amounts and kinds. of cork 
handled. Admin. of Building Pro- 
ducts, Wallboard and Asphalt 
Roofing. rane 

+ ” 2 


Used Goods and Scrap Goods: 
WPTB Order No. 393, effective May 
15, revokes Order No. 98 and re- 
stricts the application of Order No. 
214. It provides regulations cover- 
ing the pricing and sale of used and 
scrap goods and the renting of 
goods, with special reference to 
goods listed in a schedule attached. 
Chairman, D. Gordon. 


Pottery: WPTB Order No. A-1028 
effective May 15, revokes Order No. 
A-829 and provides maximum prices 
for undecorated semi-porcelain pot- 
tery ware according to a schedule 


or stolen. However, if your name 
appeared on the front of the certifi- 
cate and if you did not endorse the 
certificate on the back, anyone find- 
ing or stealing the certificate 
would have to forge your sig- 
nature in order to sell the 
shares. Even should the shares be 
sold in this way, you remain the 
owner, although several suits might 
be necessary to prove your rights. 

If the shares were not registered 
in your name, proving your rights 
might be considerably more diffi- 
cult, Your broker should be able 
to supply you with the number of 
your certificate, and the name of 
the transfer agents. When a cer- 
tificate is accidentally destroyed, a 
new certificate will be issued, but a 
bond is usually required to guard 
against the possibility of the old 
certificate turning up. Professional 
bonding firms do ‘this type of busi- 
ness, 

When a certificate for shares is 
lost or stolen, it is highly desirable 
to inform the transfer agents imme- 
diately. The transfer agents can 
stop the transfer of shares, safe- 
guarding your interest. 


rolls off ahead of schedule... 


at 
eee 


Rush special electrical equipment for Mobile 


Workshop”... came the call from Chrysler, Ford, 
General Motors—then the facilities, peculiar only 
to Northern, swung into action. Designs speeded 
—blueprints rushed through— manufacture 
started — but certain component parts were still 
needed to meet the schedule. And so, the hands 
of Northern Electric reached out—found the right 
suppliers (nearly fifty of them)—and delivered 
the necessary materials promptly. 


The Mobile Workshops, outstanding war product 

‘ of famous manufacturers, rolled off ahead of 
schedule to accomplish their task of on-the-spot 
‘repair work on every fighting front. The important 
part played by Northern in this instance is but 
one phase of the diverse activities of a National 


Electrical Service. 
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A National Duty — 


AN INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


There is no type of investment available in 
this country which, from the standpoint of 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
and ready marketability, can compare with 
DOMINION OF CANADA BONDS 


attached. Admin. of Sundry Items, 
N.O.P., G. P. Sabiston. 
& - . 


Pine: WPTB Order No. A-1169, 
effective May 1, 1944, provides 
maximum manufactarers’ and |, 
wholesalers’ prices for Canadian 
White Pine and Norway Pine lum- 
ber, according to a_ schedule 
attached. Timber Admin, A. H. 
Williamson,. 

e * * 

Fish: WPTB Order No. A-1194, 
effective May 15, provides maxi- 
mum prices for canned Atlantic fish 
and shell fish according to attached 
schedules. Previous orders cover- 
ing these items are revoked. 

a7 + € 


Farm Machinery: WPTB Order 
No. 394, effective May 17, adds 
diamond harrow sections, flexible 
harrow sections, spring tooth har- 
row sections, cream separators, 
power sheep shearing machines and 
animal clippers, and egg cleaners 
and brushes to the list contained in 
the appendix to Order No. 347, 
rationing of new farm machinery 
and equipment. Chairman, D. 
Gordon. « 


Telephone WAverley 3681 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


a NR I SN RL 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG, 
rr ner a 9 oer eeminna AN 


15 King Street West, Toronto 


. 
conditions of processing, purchase, 
* ¢ handling and sale of Dichlor- 
D.D.T.—WPTB Order No. A-1210,| diphenyl-trichlorethane, and of in- 
effective July 1, 1944, prescribes|secticides containing D.D.T., which 


may be used only gs provided in 
the Pest Control Act, Admin. of 
Fertilizers and Pesticides, G. S. 
Peart. 
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Two of them plus income 


SUCCESSION DUTIES 72 tis si inane 


estate values where applied. A review of what you intend to do with your estate 
may bring to light an intention that can be bettered and so benefit your beneficiaries. 
If you are interested ask us to apply our extensive knowledge. Call Waverley 3861 
—no obligation on your part will be implied. 


TRUSTS anc GUARANTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


@executor and trustee since 13979 == 
Brantford 302 Bay Street, Toronto 


=== @ OFFICES @ 
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Northern Electric Company Limited 00" 


I 
N WAR AND IN PEACE 


No‘Thor, | 
COGN Flocty,; 
SUPPLIES_ me 


Wires and Cables 
‘ Telephones 


Years Ended Mar. 31: 1944 1943 
Earned per share $2.17 $1.99 
Paid 2.00 71.90 


. (Previous year figures bracketed below.) 
acquired property can secure | Net profits of $86,603 _ ($79,552) 


| were reported for the year ended 
for a very moderate cost the | March 31, 1944, by Economic Invest- 
services of this company as 


|ment Trust, after provision of $10,- 
their financial agent for the roel aed g Sin BE cae Bam 
following duties: 


| from changes in investments during 
| the year. amounted .to $89,358, in 
Safekeeping of securities. 
Collection of revenue. 


* Power Ap 
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Radi , 
Al Equipment for 
ir and Land 


Electronic Devices 


Business women who have 
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TAL ALLEL 


A NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


{contrast to a net loss the preceding 
year amounting to $1,863. As a re- 
| sult of the transfer of the profit 
Sound investment of funds. 
. During the year 75 shares of com- 
rR accounting. be ve stock were issued, at $30 per 
inancial statement share, the object being to bring the 
s at regular | outstanding common to the round 
This i : | Trust’s 199 (227) investments was 
is 1S a most valuable service for any | | $2,748,500 ($2,625,800). Bonds and 
business woman wit debentures formed a larger pro- 
; h property. portion of the total, ordinary and 
The relief from work and worry and the 
conservation of assets is well worth the Geographical share distribution P 
showed little change, 78%: being 
held in Canada, about 22% ih United 
and interviews treated in strictest confidence. meces aah t eeae Ae ae 
M t f of cash, government and municipal 
on réea rus securities, steel, trading, foodstuff 
L, and beverages shares. Manufactur- peu 
Executors and Trustees Lompany ing, mining, textile, engineering, speedy a me) 
Montreal Trust Building, Toronto 


QUEBEC 
TROIS RIVIERES 


SHERBROOKE a 
MONTREAL 


ae ORONTO LONE 


|to investment reserve, this reserve 
rose to $659,954, 
intervals with cheques for | number of 40,000. 
balances due. | Approximate market value of the 
common shares, though still the 
major group, a smaller proportion. 
small cost. 
Consult us about this service. All correspondence 
Europe and South America. In- 
creases were reported in holdings 
and transportation securities iebbeetenabics  aninin'y 
showed drops.. Undertakings of th, 


SUDBURY WINNIPEG 


ARTHUR 


ane OOR HAMILTON a 


other natures showed little or no 
change. : 


R TIMMINS PORT 
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U.K. Views Our Plane 





Output 


Are Canadian Plants to Become “Shadows”? 


By KENNETH R. WILSON Kenneth R. Wilson, Ottawa correspondent of The Finan- 
So far as I could learn, the Brit-| cial Post, is just back from Britain, where he completed a six 
ish company which has the most| weeks tour with a group of Canadian editors, at the invitation 
ambitious ideas for postwar devel-| of the British Ministry of Information.. Below is the seventh 
opment of aircraft manufacture in| in a series of articles on his observations. 
Canada, is de 
Havilland. 
Here, in 
brief, is the 
gist of an in- 
terview with 
officials of 
that company 





turing activities, the war period|to use their own words, “desperate- 
having given them wonderful ex-/ ly”. concerned about the fact that 
perience and accelerated the expan-/ the Canadian plant is now in the 
sion of their manufacturing know-| hands of a government-appointed 
ledge. controller. It is obvious that ‘they 


a place a very high value on this 
Our Australian and Canadian Cahniian: | property ‘ahd’ contend 





during my companies in particular are now be- ; : : 
recent _ visit ginning to develop the design side pot gs ee of all va! eed 
to Britain: of their capabilities as well as the which’ lod ray Bas Se t sry 
“Our post- production engineering side and we : Oe eee 7 
: ; ; Canadian de. Havilland director, 
war policy are doing all possible to help and Giant Gleinsn. « ting head of 
will be to encourage this movement from Eng- th i. naa ng 7 ne 
continue. and land. We envisage the gradual real- ak ae ie sitet stag — 
strengthen ization of a state where our prin- Pi iaee: eee ee eae 


Canada of getting the Mosquito into 
production was far ahead of per- 
formance at th@ original U. K: plant 
and much quicker than what was 
achieved when the company later 
paralleled its main operation at an- 
other U. K. plant not far from the 
original operation. 


of cipal overseas companies will de- 
with our as- See ee sign aircraft to meet their special- 
Sociated Can- 9 arnarmene ss |ized local requirements. In doing 
adian company and our assdciated | this they will have the benefit of 
companies in the other Dominions.|the pool of knowledge of all the 
After the war these companies will | other companies in the de Havilland 
still further extend their manufac- | group, which they can draw upon 
freely, plus the advantage of know- 
Do You Use ing the special needs of their own} In other words, despite the handi- 
. climate and operating conditions, cap of 3,000 miles separation from 
Coin Wrappers? Independence. Essential the plant where the first Mosquitos 
cae ss pe were produced, the Canadian plant 
ees Having individual control over got into production more rapidly 
the aircraft types designed by| than a comparable operation in the 
themselves will give them the in-| y, K. which had all the original 
dependerice which we consider| eo9mpany- experience to draw from 
necessary for their development a8/ near at hand. 
Dominion companies, while the 
interdependence which will be gen- 
erated from the exchange of know- 
ledge between the Dominions will 
immensely enhance the strength of 
each, 


our alliances 








Against this point of view, I met 
important personages in the British 
aircraft industry who still clung to 
the idea that there should be no 
original design work done in Can- 
ada. Their idea was that “strength” 


with your firm name if desired. | part of the world, Thus the Cana-|trom the central pool. 
Ask for samples and prices on | dian de Havilland Company has ex- 
coin wrappers as well as on |ceptional opportunities for provid- Shadow Plants Only? 


NATIONAL Safety Seal ling special types of aircraft in 4| Midway between these two ex- 

Envelopes. number of widely different cate-|tremes were a number of aircraft 

| gories,, notably freighters, ski and| officials and executives whose‘views 

N ATION AL | float aircraft for the bush territory |0n Canada, when analyzed seeméd 
ie the line of all-weather airfields, | to boil down to this: 


| -- Oba cholo} ote 6. 8u eee | forestry and fishery patrol aircraft, “We want to have a stake in 


SRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST | ambulance aircraft, etc.” 





know that Americans will.” 


New In short, there is a strong tend- 
& ency, so far as I could discover, to 
treat Canada more as a “shadow” 

Us e d plant proposition than to look on 


her as a valuable postwar commer- 
cial “prospect” f 
M a chin ery ial “prospe ‘or the manufacture 


of aircraft. 


of every description ' 


on in Great Britain. 


147 Front St. W:; Toronto _ “If We're in) the Empire” 


































m| “So far\as Canada in particular is|j,y in concentrating all efforts in 
a | concerned, the nature of the climate,| one place and that a better job 

industry and communications 18) could be done by keeping the design 
We can supply tubular coin wrap- (such as to require specialized air-| terms in U. K.. and letting Cana- 
pers in all sizes ... imprinted | planes perhaps more than any other| gians come and'sit in and benefit 


aircraft manufacturing in Canada 
I found officials of this company,| so as to provide ‘insurance’ against 

: —————«~—-——«—« | a possible future War emergency 

hi € which might require plants outside 
Mac inery & upplies Britain for security reasons. Also, 
} if we ourselves do not show some 
interest in the Canadian market, we 


That is the “middle” view and 
seems to be held in a number of 
high places, On the extremes, are 
the out-and-out and seemingly very 
State requirements 5 genuine interest on the part of de 
Havilland for a strong, self-con- 
tained Canadian unit, and the much 


more insular view that everything 
o W. Petrie Co. Ltd. [le ve. « sesies ms tecames 


I may say that some of those who 
expressed the “shadow” plant argu- 


ment as their chief reason for inter-@ 
est in Canada, postwar, quite often 
prefaced their view by saying “if 
Canada wants to remafn in the Em- 
pire.” : 

While I was in Britain a view 
generally. held by those who had 
thought about it at all, was that 
Canada would shortly have to 
choose between its international 
aspirations“and its Commonwealth 
allegiance. It is to be hoped that 
the events. of recent weeks will 
have demonstrated that both are 
possible and that Canada is none 
tHe less “loyal” to the Common- 
wealth because it has strong and 
active international and “contin- 
ental” ties. 


There are, I found, a number of 
very well-informed people in 
Britain who argue that the logical 
and proper move for Britain to 
make after this war, would be 
to shift the bulk of her design and 
development work in aircraft to 
Canada. They doubt, of’ course, that 
this will be done. 


However, they believe a compro- 
mise can and should be made by 
Canada being given responsibility 
for manufacturing say a definite 
percentage (10% or 20%) of RAF 
peacetime needs, 

In this way it is argued, Canada 
would be kept actively in touch 
with U. K. types and’ development 
rather than having an’ aircraft in- 
dustry grow up in Canada that was 
entirely patterned on U, S. design 
and technique. 


Should Stick Together 


There is an important thought 
underlying this approach—namely 
that the Empire should “stick to- 
gether” on this matter of postwar 
aviation. The British view is, I 
think, that in order to assure this, 
it will be necessary to make some 
efforts toward “cutting in” Canada,’ 
in any postwar U. K. aviation plans. 
Basically, the approach here is to- 
ward ultimate security, rather than 
looking at Canada’s postwar dir-_ 
craft industry from a commercial 
point of view. 


There is no unanimity as to 
whether or not Canada should go 
into the production of aircraft 
engines, Many people with whom 
I talked expressed views both ways. 
But L heard very emphatic expres- 
sion of view that Canada should go 
“all out” in her development of the 
jet propulsion engine. This develop- 
ment, was thought to be a “natural” 
for .Canada with our interest in 
metallurgy: and the fact that this 
engine is an especially promising 
performer in cold temperatures, 
There was no reason, I was told, 
why Canada should not lead the 
world in this great new invention 
of the present century. 


It was thought too that the whole 
development of aviation in the next 
decade or more, would greatly assist 
Anglo-Canadian relations. Till now 
Canada has been a long way from 
Britain and very close both geo- 
graphically and economically to the 
U. S. The development of commer- 
cial flying, would it was felt bring 
these two countries together in a 
way not previously possible. 





ERE are some of the heat-treating furnaces and 
the Brown Air-O-Line pyrometers that enable 
Colonial Tool Company, Windsor, to meet the de- ae 

mands for more tools... tougher tools .. . and tools with Vi : 















keener cutting edges. Pe A ai 
The vital factor in heat-treating steel broaches, reamers, drills A corser ot the Cetenlal Tool Werks, Windeer, showing somo of their turnanes.” | 
and cutters that bite into hard steel, is exacting temperature 
control. Colonial's eleven furnaces for annealing, tempering, car- \ reser te eee | 
burizing and hardening must be held within close temperature lim- 1 Range 1500°F—3000°F 

its for hours or the tools would be too hard or too soft. To insure @ 80" V Broach 

that the temperdtures would be held within narrow limits, Colonial Range 1500°F—3000°P 

Tool Works chose Brown Air-O-Line Potentiometér Controllers. 3 Same as Number 2 

The success that the Colonial Tool Company has enjoyed with Brown 80” V Broach 

Pyrometers is further evidence that you should consult a Brown/M-H Range 1500°F—3000°F 


engineer whenever you have a problem demanding precision control 
of temperatures, humidity, pressures and the flow of liquids or gases. 
lisHoneywell Regulator Company Limited, 117 Peter St. 


Minneapo . 
Toronto. Branches: Montreal & Calgary. 
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§ Same as Number 4 


45" V Broach 
Range 1500°F—3000°F 
Draw Furnace 
Range 0°F—2000°F. 
& Larburizing Furnace 
Range 0°F—2000°F, 
Same as Number 7 


10 Pre-Heat Furnace 
Range 0°F—2000°F 

11 Carburizing 

and Tool Hard- 

ening — Range 
0°F-—2000°F, 


Hull Steel Castings for rat’ . 


Where cast parts must stand the wear and tear of AERONAUTICAL CASTINGS 


highway or farm motorized equipment is subjected - 


CASTINGS. 


loading and unloading, the bumps and jolts to which : AUTOMOTIVE CASTINGS 
daily, those parts should be steel castings—better shen Steen 
still—they should be HULL ELECTRIC STEEL ELECTRICAL CASTINGS 
he ELEVATOR CASTINGS 
Whether the call is. for quarter-ton axle housings ENGINE CASTINGS 
or for parts that tip the scales in ounces Hull Steel GEAR CASTINGS 
HYDRAULIC PRESS CASTINGS 


can produce them to individual specifications. 


Hull Steel’s foundry, the most modern inCanada, = —s"YOROELECTRIC POWER 
is equipped to fill orders for standard steel castings © 
or to co-operate in original design. / , 
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| | ‘TRUCKS a* 
_ TRACTORS 


PLANT CASTINGS 
MACHINE TOOL CASTINGS 
METAL WORKING CASTINGS 

MINING MACHINERY CASTINGS 

PAPER MILL CASTINGS 
PRESSURE CASTINGS 
PUMP CASTINGS 
RAMLROAD CASTINGS 


ROAD & BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION CASTINGS 


SHIP & MARINE CASTINGS * 
VALVE CASTINGS 
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O NEWS coULD 
LEAP-FROG OCEANS 


THROUGH THE SURF and up the 
beach, one August day in 1858, a line of seamen 
strained and tugged. Onlookers cheered, threw 
hats in the air. The first Atlantic Cable—from 
Ireland to Newfoundland—at last was a dream 

~ come true! 
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TODAY, news articles span oceans as 
nonchalantly as a frog leaps puddles, to appear, 
in the Star Weekly while they’re “hot”. Ex. 

‘ clusive, by picked writers, they give the Star 
Weekly outstanding leadership among all periodi- 
cals in cable and radio coverage of the wars! 
This kind’ of leadership results in thorough’ 
readership. That’s why the Star Weekly is the 
only publication that can put your advertising 
before an eager audience of 2,500,000 Canadians 
—in 700,000 homes from coast to’coast. 














MONTREAL ADVERTISING OFFICE: University Tewer 
U.S; Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH CO. INC; 








By HOWARD CLEGG 

LONDON.—There are plenty of| | 
hints on housing to be found in| 
the record of trial and error that | 
covers Britain's eighty years ex- | 
perience in coping with the problem | 
of overcrowding. Canada has the | 
dual problem of thinning out the | 
over-population of municipal dis- | 
tricts and of providing adequate | 
housing in the new industrial areas | 
that have sprung up since the war. 
In both these fields the British have | 
pioneered with generally sound and 
remarkably extensive results, cul- | 
minating in the construction in the 
20 years before the war, of 45 mil- | 
lion new houses. 

Canada’s re-housing program will 
c@ome up against some knotty prob- 
lems but it is likely that their solu- 
tions can be found in the British 
record of experiments. The prob- | 
Jems of re-housing could hardly | 
have been more complicated. 

Concentration of Population 

Britain’s housing problem was 
created by the suddenness of the/| original departure in this realm are 
industrial revolution and the! known as Garden Cities. 
rapidity of its sweeping advance. Built New Residential Area 
Not only did the population of the Letchworth Garden City was the 
country multiply in comparatively | first attempt. Instead of trying to 
few years, but the great trend to- | overhaul! existing housing areas, the 
ward concentration began, which | promoters’ idea was to build a 
resulted finally in squeezing two} brand new residential area com- 
fifths of the 45 million inhabitants | pletely separated from any urban 
into seven great centres—London, | jocality by open land. They pur- 
Greater Manchester, Greater Birm-| chased 4,560 acres of agricultural 
ingham, Tyneside, Merseyside, | jand, including only three small vil- 
Glasgow and West Yorkshire. That lages with a combined population 
trend resulted in giving to Britain, | of 400. Within this estate the prac- 
country so small that it could be | tice of arranging housing according 
an island in Lake Superior, seven|t, the location of the industries 
of the world’s 50 largest cities (the was to be reversed. The land was 
U. S. with three times the popula- \laid out to provide ideal conditions 
tion has only ten of them). 'for housing, recreation, sociability 

It was natural that houses to mect | and shopping, and then facilities for 
this concentration of population | the establishment of industries to 


should be built with a speed that! employ the residents were fitted 
brooked no delay for the solving | into the scheme of the layout. 


of complex problems such as sew-| ‘The start was slow, but by 1938, 
age, drainage, etc. Lack of’ trans-| 17,990 had been added to the origin- 
port and the peasant habit of living | a1 population of 400. They were 
on the job dictated the crowding] distributed .on the basis of an 
of houses into areas within sight) average of 4 persons to a house— 
of each man’s place of employment.|194 factories were in’ operation 
The practice of bathing regularly | within the new community. Each 
had not yet been introduced to the | house has its garden and the maxi- 
world on a broad scale, and there | mum density of houses is 12 to the 
was as yet no broad demand for! acre, 
inside plumbing. Conditions of 
: ot Second Garden City Venture 
uklor and insanitation were thu 
coated in the industrial centres. ’ The British like to let.an experi- 
All that is easily understood and | ment prove itself and reveal its 
is eommon enough in every indus- | defects before following up with a 
trialized country in the world. It|Scond venture. So it was 1920 be- 
is only when efforts to solve the | yore coee pert a wes 
problem are approached that; “uUncned. S Govelopment Was 
Britain's difficulties are magnified | handicapped by a ey 
in proportion to those, si ei ae See years, DUt by suey a 
.? ee population of 15,000 had been 


Canada. : Se 
Experimental Act in 1868 housed and half a million square 
| feet of factory space was occupied. 


In Britain those efforts began : 2 
seriously with the “Artisans’ and | Unlike the Letchworth enterprise, 
Laborers’ Act” of 1868. That act | in which the promoters confined 
was an experiment in improving themselves to leasing planned sites 
the construction of existing houses. | £°F houses and factories, the Wel- 
It was followed in 1875 by a more | W¥" promoters themselves build 
important act which gave public | #74 lease both the houses and the 
‘authorities power to improve areas factories. They also own the water 
_by the reconstruction or removal and elecricity supply facilities. 

of insanitary dwellings. This act| Both these undertakings are pay- 
gave encouragement to housing re- ing their way. They illustrate the 
formers who saw that the need was | activity of private enterprise in the 
complete revolution in the planning | P/#ned housing scheme. 

of houses for workers. Satellite Town Form 

By the end of the century one| The activity of municipal cor- 

of these reformers, Octavia Hill,| porations has been infinitely more 
had infected a large section of the | extensive. Their projects take the 
population wfth her philosophy re-|form of satellite towns rather than 
garding the condition in which independent garden cities. They are 
workers’ houses should be planned; | usually developed upon. garden city 
and another reformer, Ebenezer | lines but are planned primarily in 
Howard, had started in to provide|connection with the clearance of 
housing in accordance with that} overcrowded areas. 

philosophy. The Wythenshaw Estate repre- 

The concrete developments in| sents a venture on the part of the 

planned housing which have re-|Corporation of Manchester to pro- 
sulted from Ebenezer Howard's vide new housing within reach of 


ow aaoaned 































































LONDON WORKINGMEN'S HOMES — It took eighty years 


of trial and error. 


the city’s industries. But the plans 
included sites for factories so as to 
enable a limited decentralization of 
industry. It began in 1927 and by 
1938 the population had reached 
35,000. Provision is made for a 
total of 110,000. 

The corporation has followed the 
policy of building to rent and of 
granting loans to prospective own- 
er-occupiers. 

In volume of housing, corporation 
estates, those planned on com- 
munity lines and those which are 
merely suburban extensions, have 
been by far the most important in 
the field of workers’ dwellings. In 
other classes of dwellings, building 
societies and speculative builders 
have supplied the bulk of construc- 
tion since the last war. Altogether 
a total of 4.5 million dwellings have 
been erected between 1919 and 1939. 
In the three years before the war 
one million new houses were pro- 
vided, putting Britain far in the 
lead amongst the nations of Europe 
in this sphere. 


Housing Standard Raised 

Gradually the standard of houses 
has been raised by successive regu- 
lations and this improvement is to 
be continued. Numerous commit- 
tees are at present preparing recom- 
mendations which will be of inter- 
est wherever re-housing is being 
planned. 

The Royal College of Physicians 
has already recommended that the 
minimum size of living rooms 
should be raised from the present 
180 sq. ft. to 200 or 250 sq. ft. with 
a proportionate increase in the 
minimum size of all other rooms. 

Improvement in minimum stand- 
ards of sanitation, interior equip- 
ment, etc., are also under review. 
Public taste has been solicited 
through a broadly organized census, 
with a view to making stipulations 
that will meet the most exacting 
demands for pleasant and conveni- 
ent design outside and in. The 
evidence that the average British 
housewife knows what she wants, 
and wants it modern, surprised the 
authorities. 

The first plan is to provide 4 
million houses in ten years. To pro- 
vide the types demanded by the 
present generation, using pre-war 
methods of construction and pre- 
war materials, would not only put 
a strain on manpower and materidl 
supplies that the postwar years are 
likely to be unable to stand, but it 
would involve a cost which the 
natural postwar tendency toward 




















































to countenance. Some farm cot- 
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retrenchment would find it difficult 


tages recently built by the Ministry 
of Health cost in the vicinity of 


Have a Coca-Cola=Tell us all about it 





Britain’s Housing Experiments 
They May Provide a Lesson for Canada 


$5,000 each. Postwar costs are not 


likely to be much reduced. 

But even in normal times build- 
ing costs are high enough to en- 
courage the authorities to find the 
means of meeting the future exact- 
ing demands at lower costs than 
have prevailed in the building trade 
in the past. The Ministry of Works 
has made valuable progress in this 
field, by dictating the standardiza- 
tion of bricks and bath-tubs and 
window frames and scores of other 
materials and house equipment. But 
there remains an immense job of 
organization and mobilization, much 
of which cannot be begun until 
materials, factories and men are re- 
leased from the war effort. The job 
will delay the main building 
program, 

This the practical British under- 
stand. They are also determined 
that returning soldiers,-sailorg and 
airmen shall not be delayed in set- 
ting up homes and raising families. 
The solution has been found in the 
idea of building houses of steel. 

Actually the solution is not such 
a poor alternative as ‘it sounds. 
Proper insulation will make the 
houses comfortable and reasonably 
soundproof. Modern developments 
in painting will make the exteriors 
attractive. The houses will be built 
from panels made by the present 
tank factories, but they will bear 
no resemblance to tanks. Canada, 
with her ample lumber supplies, 
will not need to resort to any such 
revolutionary experiment in actual 
construction. But in many of the 
other problems attending the plan- 
ning of re-housing, Britain's eighty 
years experience will enable the 
authorities to save many dollars and 
much time. 












Refugees Fill 
Skilled Jobs 


When the Serpe Pinta docked in 

Philadelphia some weeks ago, it 
discharged a cargo that was to 
prove valuable to Canadian indus- 
try. One hundred and ten families 
—refugees from the Hitler terror 
who had spent a year in Madrid 
awaiting transportation out of 
Europe—had reached America, 
. Every man of them a_ highly 
skilled laborer, almost without ex- 
ception the majority within two 
weeks of arrival at their destination 
had been placed in _ industry 
through National Selective Service, 
The Financial Post is informed. 

Cost to house, feed and, where 
necessary, clothe these people—the 
great majority Jewish—is borne by 
the United Jewish Refugee and 
War Relief Agencies, headed by 
Sam J. Zacks, Toronto, a depart- 
ment of the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress under whose _ sponsorship 
these artisans have come to Can- 
ada. Also assisting are the Jewish 
Immigrant Aid Society and the 
Council of Jewish Women. 

The group numbers farmers, 
tailors, carpenters, butchers, fur- 
riers, chemists, radio technicians. 

Without exception, the new 
arrivals are married, The Post 
learns, a few of them having child- 
ren, but most without dependents. 
Consequently, both man and wife 
are able to take jobs—and highly 
skilled ones. The women, for in- 
stance, inelude numerous skilled 
needlewomen and fur garment 
workers. There are three women 
doctors in the group, all of whom 
are entering Canadian hospitals to 
intern before commencing to prac- 
tice. 
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...or a friendly way to greet an ace polot 


There's many a thrill connected with showing a trophy from a Nazi plane. And ®° 














along with renewal of home ties comes the welcome revival of an old custom. 





Have a “Coke”, says the proud father, and the family reunion is complete over 





frosty Coca-Cola from the family icebox. From the fighting fronts to the home 







fireside; Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—the pleasant symbol 
that helps bring folks closer together. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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It's natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
A tions. That's why you hear 
a) Coca-Cola called “Coke’’. 
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LESSON 


in business management 


> 


The problems of steering a business through the complexities of 
contract termination, of utilizing manpower and machines with 
maximum effectiveness, of organizing plant reconversion and re- 
building a sales organization to meet new competition and new ’ 
buying habits — these are strikingly like the simplest farm activities 
in one basic respect. They require control. Reins give the farmer 
control, For business and industrial management the means of 
control has come more and more to be the “fact-power” provided 
by a unique Remington Rand development, This is the exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic system of administrative control that plots facts 
about a business in graphic form and thus reveals their interrela- 
tionship at a glance. Used in Kardex Systems of Visible Record 
Control, Graph-A-Matic shows a continuous “moving picture” of 
the progress of a business... an unerring guide in analyzing, 
coordinating and planning with accuracy and speed. 


= 


EXECUTIVES are invited to study the methods ef administrative control 
currently used in 136 of the nation’s leading firms. These are described and 
illustrated in the new 174-page brochure “Graph-A-Matic Management 
Control.” Wire, write or phone our nearest Branch Office. 



























































SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 
TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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Experience Counts 
aa ein Plastics 














@ Who should understand so well 
the varying properties and possi- ; 
bilities of a new range of materials a 
than those who are engaged speci- 
fically in applying them to fresh 
uses under the stress and urgency 
of war? 


testing, experimenting... handling 
many varieties, devising new 
techniques and perfecting old ones 
in a plant specially equipped and 
staffed for this purpose. 


If you have a problem in plastics... 


These electrical instrument cases 
are an example of the hundreds of 
parts which Duplate is building to 


hairsbreadth specifications for : 
, : here is the place to get it solved. If 
peng . 4 rye aa " you have tricky specifications to‘be 


followed, here is the place to come. 
Duplate designers and artificers 

. will be glad to help you .. . now, or 
after the war. 


For many years, Duplate has been 
probing tirelessly into the. inner 
mysteries of plastics... trying out, 


If it’s Plastic—ask DUPLATE! 


DU PL AT CANADA, LIMITED 


IN U.S.A.: EXTRUDED PLASTICS INC., NORWALK, CONN. 
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a |Paid-Up Policy As Investment 


Wawanésa| Life Insurance Policyholder Complains of Lower Dividends 


Mutual Insurance Company 
—ORGANIZED IN 1896— 


Admitted Assets... $4,382,095.84 
Surplus ........... 231,602.73 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 2,701,545.19 


- Write for Financial Statement - 


Bead Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Rastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Saska- 
teon, Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 

















































































Downward trend of interest rates 
is tending not only to increase pre- 
mium rates on new life insurance 
policies, but to reduce the dividends 
on old participating ones. 

In level premium insurance, the 
premium rate cannot be raised from 
that stated in the policy contract. 
But in participating policies, policy 
dividend, which is not set at any 
guaranteed figure, can be lowered 
or increased according to the com- 
pany’s experience. In some quar- 
ters dividend reductions in recent 
years have led to a feeling that life 
insurance, while as attractive as 
ever as protection for one’s depend- 
ents, is not so attractive from the 
investment standpoint as formerly. 

A subscriber has written The 
Financial Post as follows: 

As one who has carried a number 
of profit-sharing life insurance poli- 
cies for some time fully paid up I 
do not consider life insurance a good 


investment. 

I was quite prepared to pay in to 
the company until premiums plus 
accumulated dividends had covered 
rye amount for which I was insured. 

I quite realized the company was 
assuming considerable financial risk 
by agreeing to pay, on my death at 
any time, an amount it would have 
taken me years to accumulate by 
depositing a certain sum in the 
bank each year. 

It is after the policies are paid up 
that I find reason to complain, be- 
cause, the longer my money is in- 
vested in the insurance company 
without it having to pay out a death 
claim, the lower the percentage of! 
earnings credited to me and paid | 
every five years. 

The dividends I receive now are 
substantially lower than 20 years 
ago. This is not logical. If I had in- 
vested the money in any other pro- 
fit-sharing institution the com- 
pounding value of the money lying 
to my credit would have steadily 
increased from year to year. 

The actuaries of the company 
make it appear that though suffi- 
cient monies are lying to the credit 
of my account to fully pay any death 

claim, instead of giving me a larger 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE APPOINTMENTS 


C. D. Devin, left, and J. K. Macdonald, who have been 
appointed joint general managers of the Confederation Life 
Association, succeed V. R. Smith, who has recently been elected 





“Consult your Agent ibe aaa are sub-| president. Mr. Devlin has been an assistant oe manager 
atialies wy think the dividende te my polley| since 1939, was formerly general superintendent of agencies. 


Mr. Macdonald, @ grandson of the founder of the Association 
and son of the chairman of the board, has also been assistant 
to the extent that profits accruing to 


a radiaae tant neen canaeall 40 general manager since 1939, previously executive secretary. 


almost nothing. With some insurance | operating will be according to esti-; not available yet, but it is believed 
aim the reduction is much| mates, it rit be still lower. The effect of 
ssary on policy dividends is explained 
‘Yours very truly, aaae te eee to aueet this way. Suppose the reserve basis 
f probable claims, paying claims that | #5 °~- all other factors remain- 
saalen eS Gan ae have actually occurred and paying a! — bpm —- oe 
to accumulate. He is not dissatisfied | expenses of operation, the company 3.48% yoy pe aivid ae 5 ' 
with life insurance as protection for | as a surplus, that amount becomes wean tan we a, = <a - eo u 
his dependents but with the invest- available Sov poliey dividends. Any is onl; 1.13% av lable fo jiey 
ment return on the cash value of the | Change in the three factors consider- divid nd ee aie a . thing rd 
policy and accumulated dividends. |¢4 in setting premium rates will cera = to Pa out one e 
There are however some factors| affect dividends. Th ~~ a ren h — 
which he evidently overlooks. In the last 20 years there has been} ig) eu e rf Fe cy Sain 
Suppose the company he has in| substantial drop in interest rates. Pr $5 he debill of ao a value 
mind is working on a 3% reserve|In his report for 1942, G. D. Finlay-| ‘5 $1,000. The com ty o h aan 
basis. Its premium rates have been son, Dominion Superintendent of ananeiea aa at eens a 4 ‘ananate 
worked out on the assumption that] Insurance, reported the average rate 
its investments will earn this rate|of interest earned by the Canadian | “¢™ to still earn 3% to make up the 


should be higher. I know returns on 


@s you would your investments have declined but not 


Doctor or Lawyer.” 


ao aan 
nsurance Company 


ol Canada 








Co, an- ; BRAD of interest; that it will have to pay | life insurance companies as 6.42% in value of the policy if it becomes a 
mounces receipt of a British Ad- et ee out a proportion of its funds for] 1921, 6.48% in 1929, dropping to| aim. eieiehiaiics , 
miralty order f or construction of | Treasurer, North American Life, | death claims and that expenses of! 4.13% in 1942, The figure for 1943 is - — . Bur th paying no 
— a Cost is esti-| whose election as Chairman of the a © premiums. ut the reserves of 
mated at $15 millions, Work on the | ‘Treronto Board of Trade Club was Se ee eet ee 
sug in dalton to the four or) recently announced Overseas Doctors Send [£2222 ates 323 
vettes now under construction, will met, expenses while a oe very 


small also have to be met, and the 


eccupy the plant for at least a year, 
officials state. 


MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


Insurance Adjusters 
Automobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied ats 
Inland Marine 
HAMILTON, LONDON, WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 


ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHATHAM, 
OWEN SOUND 


a dividend or increased cash value 
of the policy. 

His earnings year by year on his 
accumulated dividends should be 
added to the cash value of his policy 
in full, They are, of course, affected 
by the trend of interest rates, 


Health Proposals 


By BLAIR FRASER 
Special Cable 

LONDON. — Canadian service 
doctars overseas have sent to Cana, 
dian Medical Association a second 
report of their Health Insurance 
Planning Committee containing five 
major recommendations to be pre- 
sented to the parliamentary com- 
mittee on social security, for con- 
sideration in drafting legislation. 
They are: 

1. Any seheme should be admin- 
istered by an independent commis- 
sion not by the Department of 
Health, 

2. Specialists should be certified 
by a national body approved by the 
CMA. Special consideration is 
urged for certain general practition- 
ers not officially recognized as 
specialists, but who have demon- 
strated specialist ability. 

3. Principle of payment on fee- 
for-service basis is approved. 

4. It is again emphasized that all 
income groups should be included, 
compulsorily, in any health insur- 
ance project, rather than that the 
insurance should be limited to those 
below any income ceiling. 

5. It is recommended that Work- 
men’s Compensation medical serv- 
ices be included, provided cash 


two reports, one of which was given 
to the CMA national executive last 
December and the second of which 
is before the CMA executive now. 

Both reports state that overseas 
doctors favor administration on a 
Dominion, not provincial, basis. 
The first report phrased this 
recommendation very strongly, 
urging “active end positive central 
control” to ensure uniformity, and 
to make certain that maximum 
benefits would be “equally avail- 
able to ell Canadians.” The consti- 
tutional difficulty was met with the 
suggestion that the same procedure 
be followed as with unemployment 
insurance, that is, amendment of 
the BNA Act to add health insur- 
ance to the powers of the federal 
government, 

The second report reaffirms the 
belief that central administration 
would be “ideally in the interests 
of a uniformly high standard of 
health service,” but omits this from 
the recommendations because “it 
appears from the nature of the pro- 
posed health insurance legislation 
that any scheme will be adminis- 
tered on a provincial basis.” 

Allowances Inadequate 

At the same time, overseas doc- 

tors request further information as 












































tend to decline for the reasons noted. 
Moreover at the higher ages, sav- 


pared with expected deaths, tend to 


THE BEST TIME 


to have your properties inspected from 
a Fire Prevention standpoint and to have 
an expert’s opinion as to the adequacy 
of your Insurance is, 


Before a Loss 


At no extra cost. 


eh oe 





benefits can be administered| to what proportion of the $260 mil- 
separately. lions in the health insurance fund 
Two Reports Prepared is to be expended in payment of 


medical accounts. They also register 
the view that the proposed mainten- 
ance allowances for postgraduate 
training and refresher courses are 
“most inadequate.” The present 
postdischarge re-establishment or- 
der allows payment of $44.20 month- 
ly to a single man and $62.40 to a 
married man, with present addi- 
tional allowances for children. It 
is further noted in connection with 
the training that medical educa- 
tional facilities in Canada are lim- 
{ted, and in view of the probable 
great demand for postgraduate and 
refresher courses after the war, 
overseas doctors think plans should 
be laid now to enlarge existing 
facilities and if necessary establish 
new centres. 

The present recommendations 
have been made without full study 
of new draft health insurance bill 
which was submitted to the parlia- 
mentary committee in March, 
owing to the fact that only one copy 
was available here when the 
meeting was held, However, the 
second report was approved at the 
same time as careful study was 
given to the recent “draft of prin- 
ciples of health insurance” sub- 
mitted by the British Columbia 
Medical Association. The commit- 
tee’s notes on this document show 
that overseas doctors approve the 
following general principles: 

Contributory health insurance. 

‘ General welfare and _ security 
legislation as vital prerequisite of 
any effective health scheme. 

Opposition to any scheme that 
would “convert the whole medical 
profession into a salaried branch of 
any government service,” and a 
declaration that the state should 
not invade the patient-doctor rela- 


This report was approved at the 
most recent of a series of meetings 
of the overseas health insurance 
planning committee, a body of about 
twenty under chairmanship of 
of Col. L. C. Montgomery, Montreal, 
representative of all medical units 
in the overseas army and one rep- 
resentative from the R, C., Navy, 
Formed last year when health in- 
surance first became a matter of 
immediate planning and discussion, 
the committee has so far prepared 


TE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
Head Office for Canada: 391 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


Breach Offices are malossiond In the following cities :— 
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STANDARD LIFE 
EDINBURGH 
A mutual office 
noted | throughout 
the world for its 
soundness and 

strength. 




















































































EDINBURGH tionship or restrict choice of doctor 
A bridge noted through- or patient. 
out the world for the Unofficially one gathers the im- ge 
outstanding strength of } pression that overseas doctors 





are perturbed that Saskatchewan 
should have passed, and Ontario be 
planning, health insurance bills in 
which service doctors were not 
consulted. To a lesser extent they’re 
worried about federal plans, be- 
cause although they appreciate 
efforts being made to keep them 
fully informed time lag is con- 
siderable. 









its construction. 

The scene of the first 
bombing raid in Britain 
—it stands proud and 
unscarred. 


HALIFAX 















possibly a 


surplus goes to the policyholder as H 


Meanwhile actual policy dividends 


ings on mortality, in actual as com- 
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TOOLS = PNEUMATIC & ELECTRIC 


ENGINES DIESEL & GASOLINE 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
TRUCKS—=HAND & POWER 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY 

WELDING EQUIPMENT 
VALVES AND STEAM GOODS 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS 


MONTREAI 


VANC( 


P.P.F. Contract 
Fills New Need 


In Insurance 


Records Show Many 
Floater Claims Arise 
Outside Field of Other 
Insurance 


It is sometimes suggested that the 
Personal Property Floater insurance 
policy is merely a combination of 
the fire policy with supplemental 
cover, and the burglary policy with 
slight extension to cover 
other hazards. Losses under the con- 
tract, however, refute the idea that 
the PPF is a substitute for the other 
two contracts named. 

Recently a large underwriting 
concern in the United States made a 
breakdown of its losses under the 
contract covering a certain period 
and involving 12,000 losses amount- 
ing to over $500,000. 

This breakdown shows that 51% of 
the losses occurred in the home and 
49% occurred away. from the home. 
Of the losses in the home 11% were 
breakage and miscellaneous dam- 
age; 19% firé, lightning, windstorm 
and explosion and 21% burglary, 
theft and accidental loss. It will be 


in with the burglary 
policy. In the losses occurring away 
from the home 3% were in transit 
other than by automobile; 9% were 
in transit by automobile and 37% 
occurred from the le 

A further tabulation establishes 
that the losses paid for fire both in- 
side and outside the home premises 
in a seven year period ran approxi- 
mately 20%. This is in line with the 
experience in Canada which runs 
but very little higher for fire losses 
paid under the PPF, 


Insurance Accountants 
Elect New Officers 


The Canadian Insurance Account- 
ants Association has elected officers 
for the 1944-45 session as given be- 
low. Mr. George, the new president, 
has been a member of the associa- 
tion since its inception, serving pre- 
viously as secretary and as vice- 
president. 
W. C. GEORGE, Canadian General group, 
‘esiden 


. E. BERRY, Norwich Union, vice- 
A. G. WYNNE, Field General Accident, 


oes ry. 

. W. N. BURNSIDE, Marine Managers 
Lid:, wyonmaner. 
HUTCHINSON, Shaw & Be 

‘CK, Pilot seeereness Ss. 


W. DIX, Cana- 
ecording 


Gan Fire: A A. - PAQUETTE, R 
Statistical Corp., members of executive. 


decline because the death rate often 
less than expected in the lower ages, 
comes close to the expected in the 
later years. 

Thus policy dividends on a 20- 
year-old policy are affected not only 
by lower interest rates, but an in- 

creased rate of mortality. 


HEAD OFFICE 


PR O-t RA 


C. W. Lindsay & Co. has declared 
a preferred dividend of $2.00 per 
share, payable June 28, 1944, to 


ee” 





























































Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for—the evidence of things 
not seen: 


For seventy-three years 
Confederation Life Association has 
kept faith with policyowners, in- 
creasing each year in its financial 
strength, security and stability, 


BEFORE YOU INSURE CONSULT 


Confederation Life 


Association 


TORONTO 


bed. moa Byer FAMILY 


SUL : 


oS Oe 
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shareholders of record May 26; ex- 
dividend May 25. Arrears, after 
giving effect to the above payment, 
will amount to $63.12%. 
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MACHINE TOOL EFFICIENCY 


"MACHINE TOOLS 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


SCALES 


COAL STOKERS 


REFRACTORIES 


ABRASIVES 


U 


VER 


New and improved models In 
the Tools of Production will be 
available as soon as war 
restrictions are lifted. Inquiries invited: 


RAILWAY & CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 


EU VCE ‘Morse 


SAINT JOHN QUEBE( 
CALGARY 


TORONTO 


ey 


For Post-War Operation 


POST-WAR competition will be tough, 

To get into a good scoring position look 
over the condition of your machine fools 
and other equipment NOW: Chances cre 
It is war-wom, after playing lis part in the 
Battle of Productions 

You may find a need for new machine 
fools fo produce new; Post-War products 
you ore planning: Or require modem 
machines with higher efficiencies, fo reduce 
production costs: 

Whatever you need, Fairbanks-Morse con 
supply tt; As Canadian representatives for 
many of the world’s leading makers of 
machine fools; F-M offers you the fines? 
ond most advanced equipment on the 
market fodays 

War priorities remain in foree fo varying 
degrees; but get ready fo “score” quickly 
by placing orders for needed equipment 
NOW! An early start will give you q 
winning edge in Post-War production, 
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Fish foe big ones in Timagami's teeming 
lakes—relox. ploy in the pure air of this last 
unspoiled Omfario lakeland. Luxuriate in 
modern comfort. Cabins with private 
boths. Finest meals. No Hay Fever. 
Rates from $8 day, $50 week. Space 
available alter August 15. Folder, 
teservations, write 


TORONTO OFFICE 
Room 1023 - 67 Yonge St. « WA 7552 i 


O DoNNELL-MACKIE LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


PRECISION AIRCRAFT PARTS 


INDUSTRIAL VALVES & FITTINGS 


STUDEBAKER DISTRIBUTORS 


CARS — TRUCKS — PARTS — REPAIRS 
1221 BAY ST MI. 3571 


1817-1944 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
General Monoger: SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.8.8. 


Assets of £187 millions. London Offices at 
Branches throughout Australia, 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. | and 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks throughout the World. 


. 


Underwriters, Distributors 
Dealers and Brokers 


in 
Industrial, Railroad, Public Utility 
and Municipal Securities 


EASTMAN, DILLON « Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-3100 Bell System Tel. NY 1-752 
Branches. Philadelphia Chicago Reading Egston Paterson Hartford 
Direct Private Wires to Los Angeles ana St. Louis 


Since 1889 
Tea LL LLY 


A GOOD COMPANY WITH WHICH TO DEAL Jeg 


We Take Care 
of Your Bonds 


@ Why not let us keep your war-bonds 
here in our vaults, and clip the coupons 
for you? We have a regular system for 
taking care of bonds on their interest- 
due dates. It would save you a lot of 
bother. Your account will be credited 
with the amount due on the date named. 
The charge is nominal—25c pet annum 
for bonds up to a value of $250... one 
tenth of one per cent. for larger amounts. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK FOR YOU 


Have you a problem relating to raw materials. . . skilled 
or unskilled labour .. . plant sites... power? Through 
more than sixty years of service to industry and agricul- 
ture, Canadian Pacific has accumulated a wealth of infor- 
mation on these and kindred subjects. All this information 
is available to you without charge or obligation. Your 
enquiry will receive prompt and confidential attention. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mentrea! Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver London, England 


What the Banks Are Earning 


Most Profitable of Canada’s 10 Banks Touched Net Profit of 4.56% 


Net profits of the 10 Canadian 
chartered banks in 1943 : 
! 


from 0.23% of total shareholders’ 
investment or equity to 4.56%, 
according to figures tabled in the 
House of Commons by Douglas C. 
Abbott, parliamentary assistant to 
the Minister of Finance, during the 
debate on the Bank Act. 

The lowest figure is for Barclays 
Bank (Canada) and the highest for 
the Royal Bank of Canada, the 
other banks ranging in between. In 
computing the figures, the share- 
holders’ equity has been taken ag 
including paid-up capital, reserve 
funds and undivided profits. The 
net profits are taken from the pub- 
lished statements of the banks, 
after allowance for taxes in all 
cases and published allocations to 
pension funds, bank premises de- 
preciation awd for other purposes, 
which Mr. Abbott points out have 


_| not been treated in a uniform man- 


ner by all the banks. These amounts, 
Mr. Abbott states, are definitely 
provided out of earnings and conse- 
quently decrease the amount finally 
available for shareholders. 


On Different Basis 


In introducing the bill revising 

the Bank Act, Finance Minister 

Ilsley estimated the shareholders’ 

net income at equal to 5.09% of the 

total shareholders’ equity over the 

last 15 years. But the calculation 

was on a slightly different basis. 

Where Mr. Abbott took the pub- 

lished net profit which is after 

making full provision for bad and 

doubtful debts. Mr. Ilsley included 

the earnings available for losses 
less the amount actually required to 
pay those losses. 

Mr. Abbott stated it was not in 
the public interest to disclose this 
information for the _ individual 
banks. 

Mr. Abbott, pointing out that all 
banks have not published their 
statements in precisely the same 


Company Reports 


Reliance Grain 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 

Earned per share: 
Pref. excl. ref. E.P.T. $10.80 
Pref. inc!. ref. E.P.T. 
Com., excl. ref. E.P.T. 
Com., incl. ref. E.P.T. ° 

Paid per share: 
Preference 
Common 


1942 
$13.19 


. nil nil 
$1,151,865 $1,404,926 
(1942 figures bracketed below). 


Operating profits of Reliance 
Grain Co, and its subsidiaries 
(Alliance Grain Co, Forsythe 
Elevator Co,, Province Elevator 
Co.) for 1943 amounted to $2,998,- 
106 ($912,576). After provision for 
taxes,; which showed an increase to 
$2,415,230 ($284,500), and other ex- 
penses, which were at about the 
previous year’s level, net profit 
was reduced to $216,070 ($263,743). 

Of the taxes, $454,372 ($18,400) is 
the refundable portion. After add- 
ing $19,537 ($30,595) earned by the 
New York subsidiary, and deduct- 
ing surplus charges, including the 
regular quarterly dividends on pre- 
ferred, plus one quarter’s dividend 
on arrears, balance of earned sur- 
plus rose to $1,040,459 ($968,232). 
Arrears on preferred amounted to 
$4.8742 at March 15, 1944. 

Commenting on the reduction in 
working capital, Sidney T. Smith, 
president, pointed out that during 
1943,the company paid off the bal- 
ance of the agreement shown last 
year as a liability ‘of $352,483, 
acquired some additional country 
elevators, and made, changes in 
others and in the terminal plant. 
Storage facilities were filled to 
capacity in 1943. 


Stanfield’s Ltd. 


| Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 
| Earned per share® .... $13.0 na 


| Paid 5.00 00 
Working capital $1,618,318 $1,575,491 


*Based on net profits as below. 
(1942 figures bracketed below.) 


Stanfield’s Ltd., Truro, N.S., re- 
| ports net 1943 profits of $116,415 
($128,444) after all charges includ- 
ing taxes. Company’s statement 
| does not indicate amount of taxes, 
nor whether or not the refundable 
portion of $10,085 ($4,456) was de- 
| ducted as an operating expense. 
Increases were reported in invest- 
|ments of the company, which 
totalled $801,564 ($594,329). Bonds 
| and call loans were the chief in- 
| vestments. Value of fixed assets 
less depreciation was increased to 
| $215,820 ($212,232). Inventories 
showed a rise in value to $317,853 
| ($288,127). Profit and loss account 
|at year end stood at $650,263 
($583,849). 


| 





Investment Foundation 


Years Ended Mar. 31; 1944 1943 

Earned per thare: 
Preferred $4.15 $3.94 
0.44 0.35 


3.00 


Common 
Paid per share: 

Preferred 

Common . 25 nil 
Working capital 15,361 28,320 

(Previous vear figures bracketed below.) 

Net profits of Investment Founda- 
tion for the year ended March 31, 
1944, after all charges, including 
taxes of $696 ($2,395), amounted to 
$113,798 ($109,375). 

Capital profits on securities liqui- 
dated, and preferred,’shares retired 
were $10,871 ($9,991), and capital 
losses $28,146 ($7,546). Investment 
reserve account, to which these 
were transferred, now stands at 
$49,109 ($66,384). Market value of 
securities owned by the company 
amounted to $1,889,280 ($1,802,962), 
representing a depreciation from 
book value of $615,701 ($687,188) 
after taking into account the in- 
vestment reserve. 

Redemption and cancellation of 
314 (847) outstanding preferred 
stock at prices below par took place 
during the year, bringing the total 
outstanding ‘to 27,400. In November, 
1943, the preferred and common 
shares were listed for trading on 
the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


Staff Changes 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 
following staff changes: 

F. BELL, to be an inspector. 

A. A. McINTOSH, to be manager, Col- 
lege & Bathurst, Toronto. 

L. GEMMILL, formerly on special work 
in the western division, to be manager, 
Kipling. Sask., succeeding GEORGE KAY. 

GEORGE KAY, to be manager. Assini- 
boia, Sask., succeeding M. E. KERR, now 
assistant manager of Winnipeg main office. 


3.00 


form, stated they are not required 
to do so by the general terms of 
section 53(8) of the Bank Act. 
Some of the banks previously dis- 
closed in their published §state- 
ments, provision only for Dominion 
note circulation and income tax 
and in the case of one bank, Domin- 
ion note circulation tax only. But 
from 1934 to 1940 all banks, with 
one ‘exception, have shown both 
Dominion and provincial taxes in 
annual statements to shareholders. 
Since 1940, provincial taxes have 
not been a factor because of the 
Dominion-provincial agreement on 


taxation. Municipal and other taxes, 
however,.. which have always 
totalled a substantial amount have 
never been specified in annual 
puBlished statements, Mr. Abbott 
ontinues. 

In the table following, Mr. Abbott 
states, the 1934 percentages of sev- 
efal of the banks — Provincial, 
Commerce, Royal, Dominion and 
Canadienne Nationale, necessarily 
reflects reductions made in the pub- 
lished rest or reserve funds of these 
banks in 1933 for transfers to inner 
reserves, as publicly announced at 
that time. 


4 The figures follow: 


Percentages of net profits of each of the ten chartered banks, expressed in relation to 
total shareholders ir.vestment or equity, for each fiscal year ended in 


Mont- 
real 
1930 .. 7.04 
1931 .. 5.97 
1932 .. 5.47 
1933 .. 4.51 
1934... 4.11 
1935 .. 3. 
1936 .. 
1937 .. 3. 


Nova Pro- 


Year 


6.10 
4.24 


1943 .. 3.68 3.36 4.40 4.03 


Com- 
Scotia Toronto vinciale merce Royal minion Nationale Imperial clays 
5.38 6.90 6.43 6.51 7.38 5.98 27 5.93 eee 


4.02 


1930 to 1943 inclusivet 


Do- Canadienne Bar- 


5.73 
5.23 
4.57 
5.18 
5.14 


5.13 
4.96 
5.06 
5.18 
4.61 
4.60 
4.6) 
4.62 
4.64 
4.59 
4.58 
4.30 


5.24 
3.74 
5.11 


ow 

-~ 

oo 
PPP eannn 
10 +o mio 
Nm 0 UI 38 3 


PP ENS 
SSSSae 


4.5 4. 


>_> 


i i i ; 8 3.89 4.37 .23 
+ Commerce: Fiscal year-end changed from November 30 to October 31, beginning 1938. 
Percentage for 1938 relates to 10-month period only. 


t Dominion: Fiscal year-end changed from December 31 to October 31, beginning 1939. 
Percentage for 1939 relates to 10-month period only. 

t Canadienne Nationale: Calculations based on net profits figures before provision for 
annual statutory payment of $125,000 to the Province of Quebec—provincial statute, 


14 Geo. V, chapter 3. 


t Barclays: Commenced operations September, 1929 No profits reported until 1932 and 
no annual profit and loss statements published, although one is sent to the minister 


under section 53 (9) of the Bank Act. 
$12.8 Millions for Losses 


Mr. llsley, in his statement, said 
the average amount available, out 
of current operating earnings, for 


>--— 


| regarded as 


which his return referred, after 
paying dividends “which cannot be 
high,” amounted to 


losses or specific provision for losses ; $12.8 millions. Ts this are added cer- 


on loans, investments and other 


tain net capital profits averaging 


assets less recoveries during the 15 | $2.5 millions a year. The average 
financial years ending the year to | amount actually» required annually 


Bank of Canada Reports 


Boost in Sterling 


Sterling exchange held by the 
Bank of.Canada shows an increase 
of over $4.5 millions in the state- 
ment for the week ended May 17. 
This appears to be one of the peri- 
odic rises which occurs, resulting 
from accumulations of sterling ex- 
change for goods sold to the United 
Kingdom, later cleared by transfer 
to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 

The statement also shows ad- 
vances to the chartered and savings 
banks of $1.1 millions. This item oc- 
curs in the statement occasionally, 
usually at or shortly after the Vic- 
tory loan campaigns, and is prob- 
ably due to one of the banks bor- 
rowing from the Government to 
help finance investors’ purchases of 
bonds. 


On the liability side, note circula- Total assets 


| Notes in cir. .... 


tion for the second week showed a 
small decline, 
May 17 
1944 
$ 


5,000,000 
916,013,419 
8,041,601 
105,226,130 
373,426,286 
26,524,342 


505,176,758 
19,129,146 


1,453,360,923 


May 10 
1944 
Capital paid up 5,000,000 
917,621,649 
8,041,601 
72,042,703 
376,392,695 
25,396,398 


473,831,796 
26,106,967 


Rest fund 
Deposits: Dom. . 
Chartered bks. 


Total deposits .. 
All other liabs. . 


Total Habs. <2... 
Assets 
In Siu... & U.S, 
Subsid. coin .... 
Advances 
Investments: 
Dom. gov. sh. . 
Oth, Dom, gov. 


4,660,713 
552,116 
1,100,000 


155,693 


857,011,180 845,086,679 
557,196,761 647,257,354 


‘Total invent. .... 1,414,207,061 1,302,844,033 
Premisen ......6 1,981,500 1,081,086 
All other assets. 30,858,654 35,595,953 


in the 15 years to cover losses was 
$13.8 rhillions. Dividends paid share- 
holders averaged only 4.6% of total 


shareholders’ equity over the last | 


15 years, 
The point that shareholders’ in- 
vestment or equity includes more 


W.D.& H.0. 


WILIS’ Gnglish 


1,453,360,924 1,430,602,014 


than the paid-up capital stock of a 
bank has been stressed by bank 
executives in their addresses at the 
annual meetings on several occa- 
sions. They have pointed out that 
in. many cases, the people who 
bought stock of the first issue of 


Gentleman, 
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any bank are now dead. In most 
cases those who bought treasury 
stock in subsequent issues paid a 
premium over par, this premium 
going into reserves while the bal- 
ance of the rest funds and undis- 
tributed profits have been accumu- 
lated from surplus earnings which 
instead of being paid out to share- 
holders as dividends have been left 
to strengthen the position of the 
bank but are none the less the pro- 
perty of the shareholders. 


introduced to Wills, says, 
"The pleasure is all mine!” 


If some friend has not already introduced you to 
Wills’ English Mixture, introduce yourself to its 
most pleasant company today. You'll find in it all 
those delightful qualities which, since 1787, have 
made the name “Wills” world-famous. Made in 
Canada, it is as full of delightful character as any 
brand which used to come across the woters 


Mixture 


TRAIL BLAZERS 


Pioneers of Modern 
Building Products 


@ This Company is justly proud of its 
consistent record in the discovery of im- 
portant new Weatherproofing and Insul- 


ating Products, 


in the form of Roofings, 


Sidings, Insulation and Floorings. 


Building Products Limited invented the 
now famous “Thick Butt” type of Asphalt: 
Shingles, as well as the popular “Insul- 


ated” Sidings. 


It also was the first to 


produce the “layer built” type of Fibre 


MONTREAL 
ROOFING 


TORONTO 


SIDING 


Insul-ating Board, and other construction 
“standbys”, and it may be counted upon 
to blaze the trail of new construction 


products for tomorrow. 


Constant research and experiment, plus 
the development of new manufacturing 
methods, are being developed to that end 
in readiness for the important postwar 
and peacetime construction needs. 
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Private Builders Offer 


“Cure’ for Housing Ills 


NHBA Seeks Spotlight For Down to Earth 
Models in Two Cities — Montreal Gets Look 
at New Row Housing 


Canada’s house builders are add- 
ing a solid brick exclamation mark 


by Norman W. Long, managing di- 
rector of Monarch Mortgage & In- 


to their plea for more labor, fewer | vestments Ltd., Toronto, has organ- 


restrictions and a chance to prove 
they hold the best hope for relief 
from the housing pinch. Demon- 
stration housing is being put up in 
the two largest cities,.the National 
House. Builders’ association an- 
nounces. 
Lead in Montreal 


At Montreal, according to NHBA 
President J. L. E. Price, the general 
contracting firm of J. L. E. Price & 
Co., in association with others, has 
bought land from the city corpora- 
tion and with National Housing Act 
financing is building an experi- 
mental row of permanent, attached 
single family dwellings, plus a few 
ordinary low-cost, detached and 
semi-detached units. Row housing 
has been more common in new 
building in European countries and 
among modern U. S. public housing 
projects, than in Canada. Mr. 
Price’s hope is that structural econo- 
mies will be substantial, the family 
of modest income will like it, the 
program will be expanded to sev- 
eral other city sections and copied 
elsewhere in Canada. Plans by 
Architects Fetherstonhaugh & 
Durnford call for conventional ma- 
terials and erection methods. 

New Lease-purchase Option 

The Montreal program will be an 
experiment in merchandising meth- 
ods too. While a number of the 
Price group houses are to be sold 
on initial and monthly payments, 
others will be rented on a “lease- 
purchase-option” plan which per- 
mits buying without a down pay- 
ment. 

Lease-purchase-option, aS eX- 
plained when the association first 
proposed it to Ottawa last Janu- 
ary, calls for occupation on a 
monthly rental basis as in ordinary 
lease procedure. 

Unique feature is a fixed extra 
sum remitted from the first with 
each month's rent; it accumulates 
over a period of years, finally is 
applied on account of purchase un- 
less the tenant wishes to vacate in- 
stead of taking up his option. In 
that case the “equity” is transfer- 
able to a new tenant for an appro- 
priate consideration. But until the 
“buyer” has built up his “down pay- 
ment” he continues to be simply a 
tenant and renter. However, his 
interest in the property meanwhile 
makes for substantial savings to the 
landlord in maintenance costs and 
hence for a lower rental rate. 

NHBA's Ontario division, headed 


EE 


as 


ized the Toronto scheme for demon- 
stration @ouses. 


Three $4,500 single family brick 
units with full basements and fur- 
nace heating will be built co-opera- 
tively by the trade in the north, 
east and west sections of the city. 


Here, the builders plan to say to 
the home seeker, is a new low-cost 
permanent house conforming to 
municipal building by-laws. Under 
the partially liberalized Housing 
Act you can buy one just like it for 
a 20% down payment of $900 plus 
240 monthly payments of about 
$22.60 each. Add the taxes and you 
will have carrying charges compar- 
able with the rents mentioned for 
the light structures without base- 
ments or furnaces which are pro- 
posed for erection by Wartime 
Housing Ltd. 


Behind The Move 


Builders hope by this means, 
the NHBA says, to clear up confu- 
sion in the public mind about the 
ability of private enterprise to solve 
Canada’s housing problem. Having 
recently completed a tentative na- 
tional survey of housing needs and 
of building industry capacity, the 
association says that if the Govern- 
ment gives builders all possible aid 
short of interference with the war 
effort and short of uneconomic in- 
vestment, they can build all of the 
purchase houses required immedi- 
ately and some of the tenant hous- 
ing besides. 


It is admitted that neither the 
Montreal nor Toronto demonstra- 
tion projects will offer direct proof 
of ability to produce houses of such 
quality in quantity and with speed. 
To fill this gap there will be offered 
the recorded fact that in Greater 
Toronto alone since 1939 private 
builders have erected about 19,000 
permanent housing units, 4,167 of 
them in 1943, with am ayerage value 
of $3,530. 


Average annual production for 
the war years in the Toronto area— 
4,222 housing units—might be more 
than doubled given higher man- 
power priority, it is argued. Al- 
though 6,714 new housing units 
were authorized by the Construc- 
tion Controller between Jan. 1, 1944, 
and May 1, a large number of these 
jobs are reported stalling for lack of 


City Funds For|Wartime Housing Plans 
‘Peg Housing [Homes for Servicemen 


$70,000 Earmarked for 
Construction of Homes 
in Various Parts of City 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—A definite, but rela- 
tively small, step forward has been 
taken by Winnipeg city council in 
its efforts to solve an increasingly 
urgent housing shortage, 

Approximately $70,000 earned by 
the city housing committee in pre- 
vious operations has been earmark- 
ed for construction of 16 dwellings 
in several parts of the city. 

Plans for non-masonry units re- 
cently were submitted by the North 
American Lumber & Supply Co., 
which may get the contract when 
the project receives final approval 
from city council. 

The houses proposed by the lum- 
ber firm would all be of the same 
design, an oblong unit 24 x 24 ft., 
with gabled roof. On the ground 
floor front is a living room about 
11 by 13 feet, and a bedroom about 
1l by 9 ft.; to the rear, a smaller 
bedroom, bathroom and_ kitchen. 
There is a full basement and an un- 
finished room in the attic. Cost is 
estimated at $4,035 without land. 

An alternative plan provided for 
a house model similar to the one 
described but without the second 
story room. Cost of this unit was 
estimated at $3,745; but the con- 
sensus in council favored the more 
expensive model. 


Lease-Purchase Option 


Methods of payment by tenants 
will be decided by the city finance 
committee. The intention is that the 
homes will be rented, with the ten- 
ant retaining an option to purchase. 
Cost of the dwelling would be 
amortized on a 20 or 25-year period. 

Action by the city council came 
shortly after the early May moving 
period when several families were 
left homeless. At least one family 
moved into a vacant store when it 
found nothing else available. 

The plans are in keeping with 
the often-expressed opinion in city 
council discwssion of the housing 
situation that any building put up 
by the city should be individual 
units rather than apartment or tene- 
ment buildings. . 

Another development likely to 
ease the housing shortage here is 
the extension to Winnipeg of the 
Federal Housing Conversion plan 
under which the federal agency will 
finance the division of large dwel- 
lings into multi-apartment houses. 

A third plan which would en- 
able the city to force renovation of 
dilapidated but structurally sound 
houses still is making its way 
through the legislative mill of the 
city council. 


Apart from the government- 


Eastern Cities Move to Come Under Dominion 
Government Building Scheme — 32 Centres 


Said Contacted 


Eastern cities have lost no time 
negotiating with Wartime. Housing 
Ltd. for their share of the proposed 
new batch of stove-heated, light- 
weight homes. Indication is sev- 
eral thousand more will be built by 
contractors who had thought WHL, 
for them, was finished business, 

Only notable changes contem- 
plated are that this time most of 
the units will be for returned serv- 
icemen and families instead of war 
workers; that they will be built 
largely at scattered locations in city 
areas having utilities installed, in- 
stead of in large groups outside city 
limits; that the semi-prefabrication 
or demountable-panel erection 
method will give way to some ex- 
tent to “pre-cutting” which means 
everything will be put together on 
the site except possibly stairs, door 
and window feames, doors and 
windows, etc. 

Manpower a Snag? 

The plan to resume building was 
revealed early this month by Act- 
ing Prime Minister Ralston, Finance 
Minister Ilsley and Munitions Min- 
ister Howe, and WHL is understood 
to have contacted 32 cities to deter- 
mine in advance something of the 
scale of its latest responsibility. 

Even before that, the company 
took some steps to assure availabil- 
ity of lumber, concrete and sheet 
materials, piping and plumbing fix- 
tures, etc., sufficient to build 6,000 
houses or more. That figure, The 
Financial Post is told, is precaution- 
ary and the new program might be 
completed with a much smaller 
number. 

Wartime Housing does not appear 
afraid of the current shortages of 
manpower and materials, although 
it is not yet clear just what steps 
the Crown company has. taken to 
protect its contractors against these 
difficulties that to private contrac- 
tors appear very threatening. 

Program Substantial 

First cities to open negotiations 
with Wartime Housing, and the ones 
nearest to final terms on contracts, 
are Windsor for 250 homes, Hamil- 
ton for 200. 

Other Ontario cities also are 
dickering, Toronto for two 250-unit 
programs, Brantford for 150, Osh- 
awa 100 or more, London 75 or 
more. 

Quebec City is considering a draft 
agreement for 200 of the new War- 
time Houses and Saint John, N.B., 
for 50 to 100. 

That makes 1,600 houses under 
discussion recently, with more cen- 


250 men... on-site labor and|stimulated buildings, construction | Tes—including possibly some in the 


workmen in brick and concrete 
block plants, etc. 


Corer, rubber and other telephone 
materials continue to flow overseas in military 
communications equipment as well as in the 
form of ammunition, weapons, aircraft . . « 


During one brief air battle, for example, this 
fighter plane’s guns may spit enough copper 
to build several miles of telephone line. 


War needs both at home and abroad must 
come first. Extensions to present telephone 
equipment are strictly limited. Fullest pos- 
sible use must be made of existing equipment. 


To those applicants who have been unable to 
obtain telephone service, we offer our regrets— 
and our thanks for their ready understanding 
of why their requests have had to be denied. 


by private builders is reaching a 
high point in Winnipeg at present. 


West—still to be heard from, In 
varying degree theré are a score or 
more other cities with shortage of 
servicemen’s and other housing; ap- 
plications for similar assistance may 
be forthcoming from some of them, 
including possibly Halifax, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, etc. 

No WHL units may be planned 
at Montreal where, The Post under- 
stands, there is hope of the Spinney 
“block housing” project (see The 
Financial Post, May 6, 1944) being 
launched in time to make unneces- 
sary any special provision for serv- 
icemen by the Government. 


Not Competing, WHL Thinks 


Prime object of the new Wartime 
Housing policy and program is said 
to be prompt relief for servicemen 
and their families by means of low- 
rent houses built within a matter 
of weeks. It appears based on as- 
sumptions—not yet openly contested 
—that housing needs of service per- 
sonnel are critical, that relief for 
them comes first and that no equal- 
ly effective counter-plan is forth- 
coming. 

Executives of the Crown company 
repeatedly have disclaimed any in- 
tention of staying in the house- 
building business. And the recent 
statements of the ministers indi- 
cated that the Government's build- 
ing facilities were being used again 
only because of an increasing need 
of accommodation for returning 


Insurance Sales 


$219 Millions 


Sales of new life insurance in 
Canada and Newfoundland in April, 
totalled $53.4 millions slightly high- 
er than the $51.1 millions in the 
same month of 1943. 


The figures are based on the ex- 
perience of 18 companies repre- 
senting 86% of the new ordinary 
life insurance in Canada and New- 
foundland and are for new settled- 
for ordinary insurance, exclusive 
of increases, revivals, dividend 
additions, reinsurance acquired, 
pension bonds without insurance, 
annuities, etc. 


Total insurance for the first four 
months of the year was $218.8 mil- 
lions compared with $178.7 millions 
last year. 

Figures for the different 
vinces for the month and 
months follow: 

Sales for April: 

British Columbia 
Alberta . 
Saskatchewan .... 
Manitoba 


pro- 
four 


New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland 


$53,464,000 
Four Months: 


British Columbia ........ eoecee $15,980,000 
Alberta 


New Brunswick ......... seecce 
Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland 


$218,799,000 


Canada Machinery Corp. has de- 
clared a common dividend of 50 
cents per share, payable June 28, 
1944, to shareholders of record June 


servicemen and their families, 
which resulted in demand for 
quick action from civic leaders and 
the public. 

Houses to be “Scattered” 

Each unit is to comprise two, 
three or four bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchenette-dinette, stove heat, 
utility room but no basement—and 
is scheduled to cost little more than 
$3,000, a figure private builders 
consider low, as an average in such 
a range, even for that kind of light 
construction. 

To be built within the cities and 
wherever there are city-owned 
vacant lots already improved with 
utility services — sewers, water- 
mains, suitable access and the like 
—the new houses will rent at stand- 
ard Wartime Housing rates, which 
the company “average” at about 
$25 for the several sizes. 

The new batch will differ little 
in layout and materials from the 
17,000 built for war workers across 
Canada. Foundations will be more 
nearly suited to local building by- 
laws—with footings of poured con- 
crete or concrete block below the 
frostline—and the utility room fea- 
ture also is new for Wartime Hous- 
ing, apart from lean-to cupboard- 
type attachments to some earlier 
units..As before, there will be no 
basements, or furnaces, no masonry 

walls or plastered interiors. 


“Pre-cut” Instead of Panels 


Biggest change is to be in the 
way the houses are built. Prefabri- 
cated panel construction of the war- 
workers’ houses will be modified for 
the new ones, largely to meet the 
requirements of scattered location. 

The pre-cut technique—already 
used by some Canadian manufac- 
turers—may be resorted to more 
extensively to avoid difficulty in 
trucking large finished panels to 
widely separated individual sites, 
Pre-cutting is simply the sizing, 
shaping and numbering of lumber, 
stairs, trim, sash, doors, sheet ma- 
terial and piping, etc., at central 
plants and/or district subshops, 
ready for delivery in one-house 
loads anywhere in the building 
area, 

In the earlier program, contrac- 
tors commonly set up their own 
panel-prefabricating shops near the 
group building sites and turned out 
finished floor, wall, roof and par- 
tition panels ready for bolt assem- 
bly on post foundations. 

Ten-year Agreements 

Draft agreements offered the cities 
are for a term of ten years. City- 
owned, improved vacant lots are 
deeded to the company at a nominal 
sum—$l1 each is the figure enter- 
tained at Windsor and Hamilton, In 
lieu of ordinary taxes, the city ac- 
cepts $24 to $30 a house per year as 
in past WHL agreements, notably in 
Ontario, with provincial govern- 
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ment sanction. 

There are several provisions for 
later disposal. If the house is ulti- 
mately sold by the company to the 
tenant, the company pays for the 
land ... at Windsor the sum men- 
tioned is $49. The froperty then, of 
course becomes taxable in the ordin- 


ou can, a towering skyscraper 
deprived ale of electricity. it would be 
nothing but a bleak, dark block of stone, steel 
and concrete . .. lifeless, unserviceable. 


It is Hydro that puts life into skyscrapers, 
warehouses and factories, or any other build- 
Ing. For electricity transforms darkness into 
light .. . moves elevators swiftly and silently... 
ev the hundred tasks that bestow upon a 

ilding the throbbing pulse of life. 


Hidden in the walls of tall buildi 
hundreds of miles of wiring . . . a veritable net- 
work, travelling from a master switchboard to 
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ary way. Tax position in the event 
of the company removing the house 
also is covered. 

At a rent of about $25 a month, 
these houses might have provided 
in 10 years a return of $2,000 or 
67% of the Government's money, 
it is said. At that point the Govern- 
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je light and om, io needed 
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Seales soockianhs teller peabentaih; mo. 
saving devices that serve the many needs of 
commerce ... are powered by electricity. 


In Ontario... in business and home... . In ine 
+» Hydro lightens the way. 
It powers the machines that produce the goods we 
igs us entertainment .. . it makes 
our work-day easier, our life more comf 


‘ortable, 


Plan for better living and more leisure after 
Victory, by taking full advantage of 
that can be yours through the use of electricity. 


the benefits 
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ment could either take its loss of 
$1,000 and remove the houses or, 
alternatively further co-operate 
with the city in making the houses. 
available at low rents to low in- 
come families generally. The late 
ter, it is said, Is among possibilities 
| being considered. 


E ARE CANADA'S 
LARGEST MAKERS 
OF ELECTRICAL 
ROTATING EQUIPMENT 


In pre-war days, McKinnon Engineering 


made possible the 


quality mass production of 


Delco-Remy generators, starting motors and 
distributors, for the automotive industry as 


well as fractional 


horsepower Delco Motors 


for many appliances. 


When Canada entered the world conflict, 
our government, in urgent need of tremendous 
quantities of this material, and aware of our 

special qualifications to deliver it, turned to 
McKinnons. Today, one complete plant and 
1500 employees are devoted exclusively to 
the creation of these and other essential 
developments including rotary transformers. 


Now, with far-reaching experience, the 
result of supplying such demands for both 
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war and peace, and as the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of rotating electrical equip- 
ment, we will be in a position to adapt our 
resources quickly to the varied requirements 
of post-war Canada, the Promised Land! 
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Car and Truck Perts « 


Established-1878 


Delco-Remy Automotive 
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AC Spark Plugs 


Malleable and Gray Iran Castings 
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1944 Lumber Cut Nears Record Value - 


Because of good weather dur- 


Roughly, the 1944 cut will be 
ing the past winter and spring, it 


distributed as follows: 


is now expected that Canada’s Sane —— Million bé. ft. 
1944 lumber cut will run close to -, Resential civilian needs’..... 1,000 
oone . Export: 
46 billion board feet—about the |“ ro "Britain ......... dace’ te 
same as last year. TOU. S.A. corcccsccsseceess 850 
. To other Empire countries 
Based on present price levels, (chiefly Australia and New 
this means that the value of the TWealand) cccsccccvesoocesioce 
1944 cut will probably be some- BORA cscs sedis pee ces secces 4,600 


where between $165 and $170 mil- 
lions. This compares with an esti- 
mated value of $155 millions in 
1943; would be a 350% increase 
over the $48 millions cut of a de- | 
cade ago, 1935. 
If achieved, it would mean a 
production value as great or 
greater than the all-time record | 
high mark produced in the period 
of greatly inflated prices—1920. 
In 1920, the value of Canada’s 
lumber cut soared to $168 mil- 
lions. This is a dollar value not 
equalled or surpassed in any earl- 
ier or subsequent year. 
Comparative figures over the 
past ten years, with estimated | 
totals for 1943 and 1944 are shown | 
in the-table accompanying this 
article. It will be noticed that the | 
previous all-time record lumber 
cut in Canada (prior to the pres- 
ent war) was achieved in 1911 and | 
came within 15 to 20 million board | 
feet of the record cut of 1941-42. | 
Prospect of a 4.6 billion ft. cut} has been an increasing demand 
this year will mean more Cana- | for crating of all sorts to protect 
dian lumber for Britain and for | the output of Canada’s war plants. 
soaring domestic needs in Canada. | The recent orders for heavy artil- 
When timber control authorities | lery shells have created new and 
submitted figures to Parliament | unforeseen demands which it is 
only a few months ago in a spe- | estimated will more than absorb 
cial WPTB submission, it was | the expected increase in available 
estimated that this year’s cut|lumber for domestic use because 
would not run much better than | of a good winter in the woods. It 
4,350 million board feet. Supply |is estimated that crating of all 
of lumber in Canada under war | sorts for war goods, will use this 
conditions is the responsibility of | year something close to 600 mil- 
the Department of Munitions and {lion board feet of Canadian 
Supply. A. H. Williamson is | lumber. 
Canada’s Timber Controller. How-| Most of the rest of the war de- 
ever, the WPTB is responsible for | mand will come from Canada’s 
supplies of civilian goods based extensive shipbuilding program 
on lumber. and from naval dockyards, motor 
Where is this vast output of | truck bodies, etc. 
lumber going? | It is estimated that this year 


Although demand for wartime 
|construction of barracks, hut- 
ments, etc., has fallen off, there} 


Lumber Cut 


1944 . 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
1938 
1937 
1936 
1935 
1920 


4,600,000 
4,640,000 
4,935,000 
4,941,000 
4,629,000 
3,977,000 
3,768,000 
4,005,000 
3,412,000 
2,973,000 
4,298,800 
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TOTAL CUT 
M ft. Bd. Measure 


4,918,202* 





something over 400 million board 
feet of lumber will be needed to 
look after the nation’s housing 
needs, The demand for housing 
in Canada is soaring at a fantastic 
rate as compared with previous 
years. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which Canada’s war- 
time Timber Control has had to 
wrestle, has been allocation of 
timber for export markets. 


of Conada 


VALUE OF CUT 


$ 
167,500,000 
155,000,000 
149,854,000 
129,288,000 
105,991,000 
78,300,000 
72,600,000 
82,800,000 
61,900,000 
47,900,000 
168,172,000* 
75,300,000 


*All-time record, pre-war. 


domestic needs; 50% goes to 
Britain or to Empire countries; 
15% goes to the U. S. 

(b) Prairie province lumber 
came under a new system of ex- 
port “credits” ag at May 1, 1944. 
Under this system (which is ex- 
plained briefly in a subsequent! 
paragraph) about one third of total 
prairie output goes to the U. S. The 
remainder is for domestic use. 

(c) In 1944, Eastern Canada lum- 
ber operators may export to the 
U. S. the same amount of lumber 
they shipped last year. Britain 
has been allocated 300 million bd. 
ft. from Eastern Canada. 


Prairie Headache 


i; 

The lumber situation in the 
prairie provinces has been some- 
thing of a headache for some time. 
About a year and a half ago it 
was realized that prairie lumber 
production was going almost en- 
tirely to the U. S., with corre- 
sponding hardship to farmers and 
other users, An attempt was 





| made to solve the problem. How- 


ever, it was found that the solu- 
tion then proposed, while provid- 
ing lumber for farmers and others 
who lived in areas where there 
was a short freight haul, was prov- 
ing ineffective for those in the 
long haul districts. Thus a plan 
was worked out whereby every 
operator who shipped three cars 


Because of the premium on| of lumber to a “short haul” area, 
sales to the U. S. and the gener-| and one carload to a long haul 


ally higher level of prices in that 
country, it has been obvious that 


area, automatically earned the 
right to’export one carload to the 


the U. S. has been the most profit- | U. S. 


able market for Canadian produc- 
tion in the past two or three years. 
It has been necessary, therefore, 
to arrange detailed and highly 
complicated quotas for various 
parts of the Canadian industry to 
ensure domestic and British needs 
were adequately supplied and at 
the same time avoid any unneces- 
sary restrictions on shipment to 
the U. S. 
The system of controls as now in 
effect is something like this: 
(a) For B. C. mills, the prodtic- 
tion of every mill is allocated as 


follows: 35% of production goes 
under first priority to Canadian 


As at May 1 a variation in this 
system was introduced. Undér the 
new system, a further breakdown 
was made in the prairie provinces 
to differentiate between areas 
which were most hard hit by lum- 
ber shortage and those which were 
in a relatively better position. 
Thus in the better-off areas, op- 
erators who now ship two car- 
loads “short haul” and one car- 
load “long haul” get the right to 
export one and one-quarter cars | 
to the U.S. For other designated 
areas, the new ratio is 2-1-1%%4,. 

In view of the fact that there 


ber mills in Canada, together with 
4,000 dealers and 800 wholesalers, 
it may be realized that the job of 
working out a Satisfactory ad- 
ministration of needed wartime 
emergency regulations has not 
been easy. The largest increase 
in production of timber during} 
the war has been in Quebec prov- | 
ince. Manpower continues to be| 
the most pressing and ureent’ 
problem. It is estimated that! 
there are at the present time some | 
100,000 people engaged in the in- | 
dustry in Canada. | 


are some 12,000 individual with | 


The difficulty of getting men 
in the woods and mills to increase 
and maintain production under 
war conditions has required sub- 
stantial increases in labor costs | 
and in wages paid. This in turn! 
has necessitated sharp upward re- 
vision in lumber prices, 


Hope for Price Stabilization 


Latest price increases took ef-| 
fect last October. It is hoped in 
official circles that present prices 
will be stabilized from now until 
the end of the war. 

The latest price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa shows the wholesale price 
of lumber as at March, 1944, to be 
158.7, This compares with a year- 
ly average price level during 1943 
of 146.4 and a pre-war index for 
1939 of 94.0. (The base year for 
the index is 1926 equals 100.) 

Thus it will be seen that lum- 
ber prices have risen something 


over 60° since the beginning of 


the war. Part of this increase is 
due to the higher price at which 
Canadian lumber sells for export 
in the United States. Present in- 
dex numbers and the yearly aver- 
age of prices since the war, as re 
corded by the DBS, follow: 


Wholesale Price of Lumber 
(DBS Index, 1926 equals 100) 







Beaten, 2066 Clatest)” cccccccdcccececes 158.7 | 
eee FOG BUG) cicisucccdscavec 146.4 | 
1942 = - ° eeucets 10001 
1941 = = e gecccesee 120.6 
1940 “ = ee soccceess 1088 
1939 = = Covcccccccsecese 94.0 
1938 - 7 eaccccecsccescce «6888 








Canada’s Wood Bolsters the Allied Effort 


e 

Canada’s forest industry faced a! quired. It has been estimated by 
threefold problem when the Domin- | the U. S. National Paper Trade 
ion lined up beside Great Britain! Association that a $60 millions war 
in Sept. 1939, to fight the Axis} program calls for 6 million tons of 
powers. paper. 

It found itself in the role of chief| Her wood products had to help 
supplier of wood products to the} keep a free press functioning. 
United Kingdom—but with a man-| Thousands of tons of paper were 
power shortage which became pro-} needed for the Victory Loan, ration- 
gressively acute. It had to adjust| ing and recruiting campaigns, as 
itself quickly to meet increased de-| well as for records -and bomb 
mands for all the usual varieties of | shelters. 
lumber, building materials and pulp Production Compared 
for newsprint, plus innumerable} Following is a table showing a 
new products, result of develop-| comparison of the value of net pro- 
ments in application of wood. It} duction of the forest industry in 
had to supply more and more to! Canada for 1939-40-41: 

British Empire countries and their 


and Empire countries. By Jan., 
1943, it was evident Canada was 
facing a timber deficit. Capacity 
was quickly reached, in one in- 
stance alone, in meeting U. K. need 
for softwoods, 75% of which Britain 
had imported from northern Europe 
before the war. 

Typical of the drain is the fact 
that by the end of 1940 Canada had 
shipped over 1,500 million bd. ft. 
of all species of lumber to the 
United Kingdom, an increase of 
nearly 400 million bd. ft. over the 
1939 record. (Three fifths of the 
total volume of softwoods came 





’ 
Total Net Production Value Comparison for Canada 


allies. 1939 1940 1941 
Primary products: ($000) ($000) ($000) 
U. S. NeeGs Rose Agriculture ....... jebecsetocneneben ‘s 826,390 885,115 951,025 
ai PORES -. cdcconcabccveranesurve’ am 271,723.4 70,121.38 421,419.1 
United States needed more news-| Fisheries .....secsesecccoess es¥ecaee 34,378.7 36,168.7 $1.708.6 
j ; Trapping o.ccccccccccce Secccecosecce 7,919.4 11,207.9 15,1 
print when sources other than) yithas CCC g93'o32 446/080.7 497.904.6 
Canada were cut off by submarine! Elec. light & power ....csccsesseves 149,863.9 163,780.8 183,146.4 
> ; : | Secondary products: 
warfare. Canada tried to satisfy) “Construction ......+. ica 183,706.3 206,894 269,561.9 
this market to get dollars to buy! Custom & repair...... asdsakesshdes ; -96,652.4 a 3 ait 
munitions and equipment not made Manufactures ....,ccccccscevees ecece eee 942,471, 609,119. 


Lacked Reserves 
Despite this background of pro- 
duction, it was a real heartache to 
discover Canada’s large lumber, 


in the Dominion. 

She was also called on to supply | 
materials for housing men of the| 
armed services. She turned to} 
making numerous products of war! pulp and paper and associated in- 
which could be made of wood and|dustries did not have the vast 
thuc ave metal. | reserves on hand they would need 

Vast quantities of paper for ad-|to do the job of chief supplier of 
ministrative purposes were re-! wood products to the motherland 
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from British Columbia.) 

The United Kingdom needed pit 
props for its mines. She put the 
finger on the Maritimes and Eastern 
Quebec this time and ‘n 1940 these 
sections of the Dominion exported 
240,000 fathoms (1 fathom equals 216 
stacked cubic feet) of props. 















































In fact, total lumber output since 
outbreak of war is said to be greater 
than in any corresponding period in 
Canadian history. This was possible 
only because of record-breaking 
output in 1940. 

Canada Supplied 70% 

By 1943 Canada was supplying 
Britain with 70% of all her lumber 
requirements; British Empire 
countries with about 100 million ft., 
and the U. S. with 900 million ft. 
of lumber for military purposes 
only. In addition, to the U. S. went 
1.5 million cords of pulpwood, only 
350,000 cords short of the 1942 figure. 

A boonr for building materials 
mushroomed almost overnight with 
the advent of the suddenly-created 
British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing plan. Likewise a burgeoning 
army and navy, needing housing 
and shipping facilities, had to be 
accommodated. 

What has been the record? 





C. D. Howe, construction contracts 
awarded by the Dominion Govern- 
ment since beginning of the war 
for defense purposes total $435 mil- 
lions, the cost up to 1943 averaging 
$100 millions annually. War build- 
ing from 1939 till the end of 1943 
numbered 4,027 projects for all the 
armed services, at a cost of $393.7 
millions. An added $78.5 millions 
has gone into emergency wartime 
housing. 


These contracts call for lumber 
and still more lumber. 


At least 2,000 contracts are re- 
ported to have been issued for the 
air force alone: for aircraft hangars, 
coast defence batteries and bar- 
racks. 


20 miles long, 112 ft. wide. 


1,500 Army Buildings 


It is estimated that if the 
hangars built in Canadian estab- 
lishments were plaged end to end 
they would equal a single building 


War Job of the Forest Industry 


produced, notably for dry docks and 
shipping repair facilities. More than 
3 million ft. of flooring, 100,000 
squares of shingles, enormous 
amounts of millwork, have gone 
into nayy projects. 

Government expenditures on con- 
struction, it is officially reported, 
amounted to $171.2 millions for 1941, 
divided thus: 


Armed services ...$123.5 millions 
Construction capital 37.0 millions 
Wartime Housing.. 10.7 millions 


Wartime Housing Ltd., a Crown 
Co. formed to handle emergency 
housing -needs, chiefly of workers 
in industry, has built 17,700 houses, 
13 hostels, 69 staff houses, 15 bunk 
houses, 19 dining halls, 30 schools 
and 22 community buildings at a 
cost of $78.5 millions. 


The record for one week, of Feb. 
1, 1944, will serve to appraise the 
role of the forest industry just as 


According to Munitions Minister | an employer of labor: 


Lumber Industry Payroll 


Aggreg. Weekly Per Capita 
No. of employees Payrolls Weekly Earnings 
Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feh.1 Feb. 1 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
$000) $ $ 
Lumber & its products . 61,047 57,724 1,675.9 1,401 27.45 24,27 
Rough & dressed lumber . 30,712 31,433 877.3 770.1 28.57 24.50 
PUPIL. os0ccc. chee jnciee 9,872 9,502 254.3 235.2 25.76 24.75 
Other lumber products .. 20,463- 16,789 544.3 395.7 26.60 23.57 
Pulp & paper products .... 82,880 78,528 2,708.9 2,516.9 32.68 32.05 
Pulp & paper .......s000- 35,676 34,312 1,290.6 1,200.7 36.18 34.99 
Paper products ......se6. 16,408 14,978 422.8 392.8 25.77 26.23 
Printing & publishing.... ..... PS ihe 923.4 éns 31.58 
LOGBINE wc ccececessecerenves 81,344 69,970 2,029.2 1,425.4 24.95 20.51 
Building ccccccccccvcccecece 43,640 78,511 1,518.7 2,591 34.80 33.00 
—8» Perhaps the most significant con- 


tribution has been that of the 12- 
|point program of the pulp and 
paper industry to speed the war 
effort, in co-operation with the 
Government, and to coasolidate and 
protect its place in the domestic 
}economy. The record is: 

1. Canadian Forestry Corps: 7,000 
woods workers, forming an effective 
unit of the Canadian Active Army, 
were rapidly readied for overseas. 

2. Wartime Machine Shop Board: 
Eliminated bottlenecks in heavy 
war industries by providing mil- 
lions of dollars v,orth of intricate 
machine parts. 

3. Personnel Survey: Provided 
key technical personnel from with- 
in the industry to man new war 
industries, loan groups of skilled 
workers to meet emergency calls in 
munitions industries. 

4. Training Courses: 








50 | policy, and the. Dominion’s man- 
5! power utilization, have been, under 


Financed 
training of junior workers to re- 
place experienced mill and woods 
men who were released for service 
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The Saskatchewan Testing Ground 


150 Candidates Named Already for June 15 Election 


From Our Own Correspondent 

REGINA — The Saskatchewan 
election campaign roared along into 
high gear this week, with around 
150 candidates already in the field 
for the vote on June 15, which 
political observers agree will be a 
key to Canada’s political future. 

An all-pioneer leadership front 
guided the four main parties con- 
testing the election, with Premier 
William J. Patterson heading® the 
Liberals, Rev,: Thomas Clement 
Douglas the CCF, Rupert Ramsay 
the Progressive Conservatives and 
Frank E, Talbot the Social Credit 
party. Each of them has been a 
westerner for most of his life. 


Plenty of Federal Help 

Patterson, Douglas and Ramsay 
already have had the active help 
of federal political figures, and be- 
fore the campaign is out will have 
more. ‘Hon. J, G. “Jimmy” Gardiner 
is recognized as a directing genius 
for the Liberals, for he knows Sas- 
katchewan—of- which he is a former 
premier—literally inside out. M. J. 
Coldwell has toured the province 
extensively in behalf of the CCF, 
as has John Bracken for the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives. 

Saskatchewan is regarded by all 
political parties as a testing ground. 
But there the agreement ends, for 
views differ as to effects of election 
results. 




























Viewpoints Differ 


The CCF, and some sections of 
the older parties, have argued that 
a CCF victory would be a stepping 
stone to Dominion § office, which 
would plant socialism in’ Canada. 

But other sections of: the older 
parties have just as vigorously 
argued that “if the CCF gets. into 
power in Saskatchewan. it will 
mark the beginning of the end for 
them as a purely socialist party, be- 
cause they will moderate . policies 
to fit realities.” 

Both Dominion and provincial 
issues are playing their part in the 
campaign. Federal agricultural 


fire from the critics., Provincially, 
the CCF: calls for “full development” 
of Saskatchewan’s resources, for 
highway extension and, improve- 
ment, for scientific research’ on a 
wide seale, and for expansion of co- 
operatives, 7 

The Liberals have an answer for 
| this, and point to their reconstruc- 
| tion committee’s program for post- 
war. Liberals point to a definite 
limit, however, in the research into 
by-products of wheat and other 
products. Whereas the CCF calls 
| tor processing to secure glucose, 
starch, alcohol and other products 
from wheat, in order to provide 
wide markets for the leading wheat- 
growing province, the Liberal 
authorities. argue that these prod- 
ucts are economically possible only 
with cheap wheat. 





; 
Economic Background 


Background of the economic phase 
of the campaign is one of sharp ' , 
ups and dowhs in the last ten years. 
In the middle thirties, with depres- 
sion and drought to contend with, 


15; that the Conservatives and So- 
cial Credit will each take a sizeable 
portion of the remaining vote, thus 
leaving the CCF trailing with a 
minority, and Liberals with sub- 
stantially the largest group in the 


shopping for the backlog of things 
they had been doing without, and 
in addition bought large quantities 
of victory bonds. Liberals pointed 
to these factors as likely to wean 
farmers away from radical trends, | 
while the CCF.argued: that it was} house. They further argue that Con- 
mcrely wartime prosperity. | servatives, if any are elected, will 

As for co-operatives; promoted as;not vote with the CCF to over- 
a CC® policy, Liberals argued that| throw any government, and they 
during their administration—which | count:on being able to outbid the 
has been the major part of Sas-|CCF for Social Credit support. 
katchewan’s life since the province; -ccr supporters have freely pro- 
was formed in 1905—co-operatives | phesied that they will win “a mini- 
have been aided and fostered with | mum of 37 seats, and possibly 45.” 
legislation and regulations, and have | From Coldwell down in the party 
grown to their present sizeable busi-| ranks, they have been predicting, 
ness of a quarter million dollars a|“Tommy Douglas will be the next 
year. premier of Saskatchewan.” 


Members for Servicemen The Party Leaders 


For Saskatchewan's 62 legislature | - “Tommy” Douglas (who resigned 
seats, Liberals this week had nom-| his federal seat for Weyburn as soon 
inated 51 candidates (contesting all! as the election date was announced) 
seats save that of Wadena, whose! came to Canada in 1910 with his 
member, Capt. George H. Williams, | parents. He was six years old then, 
CCF, is serving overseas); the CCF | He was educated at Brandon Col- 
had a full slate of candidates, and | lege and McMaster University, took 
the Progressive Conservatives had|his postgraduate course at Chicago 
touched the 40 mark. Social Credit | University, spent his succeeding 
expected to nominate at least ten | years as a Baptist minister, and be- 
candidates. There are 49 ridings,| gan his political career with his 
of which three, Regina, Saskatoon | election to the House of Commons 
and Moose Jaw, have two seats|jin the 1935 general electi He 
each. In addition, Liberals afid! was re-elected in 1940, but hd¥ long 
CCF, and probably Progressive | been groomed as the CCF Saskat- 
Conservatives as well, will enter! chewan leader. 
candidates for three extra seats pro- — ie 
vided for at the last session of the | 5 ee et eet ea 
ninth legislature, to represent Sas- Sask., 58 years ago, one of a ces 
katchewan servicemen and women | ily of six. He left school at 15 to 
in Britain, in the Mediterranean, in work on a farm, later entered a 
Newfoundland and elsewhere in| hank in Grenfell, became its mana- 
Canada. Voting ‘on these will follow | ger within five years, took a com- 
the June 15 election. 2 | mission with the Tenth Canadian 

Liberals held 33 seats in the last| \ounted Rifles in 1916, returned 


legislature at its prorogation, CCF at the end of World War I to set 
had 11, Social Credit 2, National Re- | up his own financial and insurance 


form 1, and 5 were vacant. business in Windthorst, Sask., and 
The 1938 Standing finally entered the Saskatchewan 


legislature when he was 35. He 
Significant was the total vote of/ pecame leader when Gardiner went 
the last election in 1938, when Lib- to Ottawa in 1936. 
erals took 200,370 out of the total of R tD.R ft Saskat 
440,273 ballots cast; CCF got 82,568;|, ~UPert ¥. Kamsay of Saskatoon, 





Social Credit 69,720, Conservatives | rae ery eat ee Po tence 
52,366 and other groups 35,240. | went west with his family when he 


This represented a small Liberal | wig six: ‘ecltiiaee & homesites’ 
loss from the 1934 election, a heavy ‘ment’ Misdeveesth:. Medi After bis 


Conservative loss, and a diversion | meatal R ite 
of votes which at that time went to | 8°2cuation, Aamsay joine eo 
the Farmer-Labor party, now out tension department of the Univer- 
of the picture and succeeded mainly pei $ of Seskgtenewen, specialixing 
by the CCF. In 1934, too, the other | '” livestock: judging, while also giv- 
groups took a negligible ‘total vote, | "8 agricultural training to students. 
Here was the count by parties: Lib- | He organized ete se for farm boys 
erals, 206,191; Conservatives, 114,973; | and wee provincial sepa vas of 
| Farmer-Labor, 103,582; other parties, | te oe ee plan 
| 4,134, Ct will be recalled that the |‘? TUt@) agricultural courses. 
: ; Frank E. Talbot, Social Credit 
| CCF was then just getting into its | leader. 58. of M 5 i aes aa 
\swing, after being born in Calgary | C@0°F 9», OF Moose vaw, a 
in 1983; it issued its Regina Mani-|¢t!Y @ grain buyer for the Saskat- 
festo ‘ 1934.) |chewan Wheat Pool, and became 
CCF spokesmen have said that for | @9 organizer for the. grain buyers’ 
the present election they were tak- aie - 4 ee es 
ing votes from both old parties, and | Canaren, Sas i . a 
most heavily from the Liberals. The political candidate, although he oe 
Progressive Conservatives count on ark pin tens heat ee 
|taking votes away from both Lib- | , . 
erals and, CCF, and to some extent | a hsshead ae’ thar oli nein 
from Social Credit, while they also | ksring xin” 2 tn Crccan geo gael is a 
have their eye on a substantial por- | and in Saskatchewan this was the 


: |offer of the Labor Progressives to 
pe i en _ | support CCF candidates. Time and 


again, Tim Buck and the Labor Pro- 
Liberal Predictions | gressives had offered an alliance to 
Liberals have argued that they | the CCF and been turned down. 





one third of Saskatchewan's ap-/ will live up to custom of taking | But the CCF accepted the offer in 


proximately 900,000 people were on | half or more of the total votes June Saskatchewan. 


relief. Last year Saskatchewan had 






in the army or munitions plants. turned the corner again and with 
5. Army Woodcraft Courses: Or-|a produced income of $311,000,000 
ganized and equipped and provided| was next to its all-time high of 
instructors and gave special courses | 1928, when it produced $318,000,000. 
in woodcraft for army personnel. | But last year, with the addition of 
6. Pulp & Paper Research Insti-| government bonuses, Saskatche- 
tute of Canada: Established at a cost) wan actually had more money in 
of $365,000 and equipped with a| its pockets than for any other single 
and woodlands research! year’s work in. its history. 
Farm mortgages were reduced, 


50,000 farmers regained title to their eEEEEEEEEaEaEaEaEaEeEeEeEeEeEeESESESESEQ™E™SE™E™N™N™™ONNSS—S———————SSS= 





For the army, the forest indus- 
tries have provided the raw ma- 
terial. to construct 1,500 buildings, 
exclusive of office and. administra- 
tion quarters, These include train- | 
ing centres, ordnance buildings, | 
army trade schools, barracks, mess | 
halls, garages, extensions for small | 


; - | technical 
arms, arsenals field experi- | yn : 
leila detalii ond " 1° | division, placed at the disposal of | 


the Government for war needs. 


ES 
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On June 15, Saskatchewan will provide an answer 








to the question: “How strong is socialism in Canada?” 





Herewith the first Post coverage of what may prove 





one of Canada’s most significant elections. 






For the navy, an equally impos- 
ing quantity of material has been 


7. Wartime Service Dept: Assisted | land from mortgage and trust com- 
_,‘ panies and banks, and farmers went 


(Continued on page 23), 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


May 27, 1944 


_ Finding New Markets for Canada’s Timber 


War Accomplishments, Postwar Chances Reviewed 


Three major markets absorb me 
output of Canada’s $421.4 millions 
forest products industry. 
Currently they are the domestic | 
market, the United Kingdom and | 
British Empire market, such as| 
Australasia and South Africa, and 
the world market, in which the 
United States figures as Canada’s 
chief outlet for newsprint alone. 


‘Canada’s three pre-war competi-| tail volume and dollar value of| over 1939. Export of planks and 


tors in this field were: 
Scandinavia: which included 

Norway, Sweden and >* inland and) 

which competed with Canadian | 


sawn lumber, timber, logs, 
props and newsprint pulp. 

Russia: whose chief commodi- 
ties were lumber, squared timber 
and pit props. 

Newfoundland: which sold 
newsprint chiefly ‘to the United 
Kingdom. 

Canada's Exports 
The following table shows in de- 


pit 


forest exports’ from Canada to all 
countries in the years 1937 and 
1940 as reported in the 1942 Canada 
Year Book: 


+ 
Forest Exports from Canada to all Countries 


Wood +unmanuf.)- 
Logs ‘(Douglas fir) 
loge (hardwood) 

Poles ‘telegraph, telephone) 


Railroad ties 


Planks and boards: 
Birch ... 


Douglas fif ....cccsccccevessces 


Spruce 


Total (planks and boards) ....sesee. sees 


Pulpw ood 


Shingles . 


Total —Wood (unmanuf.) 
Wood ‘manuf. 
Doors 
Match splints 
Wood pulp: 


Chemical 2... srvoccscesessevesessevvves 


Mechanical 


Total wood pulp 


Total wood imanuf.) . 
Paper: 


Pulp and fibreboard ......e+seee08 eecececs 


Newsprint paper 


Wrapping Paper ...ccccceccecssess seeeeee 


Total—Paper 
Books and printed matter 


Totai: Weed, wood products, paper 
N. B. Totals include other items. 
29.5% of Exports 

In 1940, last year for 
official figures are available, value 
of forest products exported, the 
above table reveals, was $348 mil- 
lions. This compares with $38.1 
millions imported. Furthermore, | 


COOOL OOe BH eee” 


eeereere 


eee ee eee eeenereeeee eeereee 


1940 
27,120 
655,523 
31,271 
1,776,420 
340,854 
1,115,041 
1,202,862 
904,784 
10,886,912 
182,329 
546,951 | 


144,545 
2,953,987 
17,254 
552,106 
418,549 
1,294,145 
1,217,327 
912,320 


7,376,728 
245,243 
1,010,329 


113,392 
3,795,180 
738,846 
15,356,569 
132,345 
4,551,446 
590,290 
14,472,487 


106,577 | 
4,350,392 | 
948,830 | 
20,958,212 | 
174,627 
6,211,220 
950,198 
27,469,206 
1,858,352 
45,449,194 
1,542,853 
12,088,329 
2,184,335 
6,188,012 
1,257,388 
11,119 
451,324 
107946 
2,139,900 


79,510,385 


2,736,909 
295,181 


Seeees 2,451,623 
67,736,934 
1,404,452 
12,521,880 
2,810,785 
7,606,118 
4,231,154 
21,898 
1,067,805 
97,058 
2,066,489 


112,555,563 


44,422 
1,096,826 


($s) 

Ceecses (cord) 
(8) 

(squares! 

$ 


13,378,446 
36,772,345 
3,336,026 
4,145,552 6,265,069 
17,414,317 21,370,348 | 
41,815,731 60,930,149 


63,662,483 | 


16,897,182 
53,831,688 
4,081,800 


379,656 
1,199,358 
3,885,625 

110,215 

718,370 

69,104,793 
126,466,412 

475,473 

1,848,331 


760,931 
2,513,867 
6,278,026 

154,559 | 
1,053,780 

64,855,787 
151,360,196 

817,583 
136,164,168 170,879,526 


4,196,131 | 





981,392 
262,967,688 


only by agricultural and mineral 
products, which make up 32.5% and 
30.2% of the total. c 


Following table shows how Can- 
ada’s exports of major forest 


of the 
> Sitka spruce and 50% of its needs} 
which | forest industries. This was exceeded | for fir plywood. 


Furthermore, it is reported that 
domestic exports in 1943 were 
221.3% greater than in 1931, this in- 
crease being due to greatly ex- 
panded demand for war require- 
ments. 

In 1940, the newsprint division of 
forest production retained its lead- | 
ing export position with wheat, in- 
creasing 31% and 10% respectively | 


boards, which were in fourth posi- | 


tion in 1939, rose to third in 1940) 
over the 1939 figure of $48.8 mil-| 
lions. During 1938-39 wood pulp! 
receded from its 1937 high of $42 
millions, but increased nearly 97% 
in 1940 over the 1939 estimate of 
$31 millions. 


Timber's Export Place 
Following table shows the posi- 
tion of forest product exports in 
relation to certain ‘!eading com- 
modities, exclusive of gold: 
Position Leading Exports - 
($000) ($000) 
1930 1940 
133,370.9 151,360.2 
185,786.0 119,530.4 
36,743.3 67,7369 
7,569.2  63,289.2 | 
30,060,0 HO,920.0 | 
18,798.8 
37,5405 
2,761.6 
13,611.6 
‘1,587.6 
2,250.5 
21,746.6 





Commodity 
Newsprint 
Wheat 
Planks, boards 
Meat ...cccesces 
Wood pulp... 
Automobiles e 
Wheat flour ......++ oe 
Iron: Pig, ingots 
Pulpwood 
Auto, parts ....cesess 
Paperboard 
Whiskey ..... oe 
Shingles, woods ...... 4,132.2 7,606.1 
Tires & tubes 14,352.7 5,460.7 | 
Moreover, according to the News- | 
print Association of Canada, in| 
1943 the Dominion undertook to 
supply the U. S. with 73% of its 
apparent consumption of 3.7 million 
tons of newsprint paper. This is 
reported to be the largest percent 
age of newsprint paper ever ex- 
ported and compares with 71% and 
a consumption of 3.8 million tons in| 
1942, which figure is down from 
the 1941-40 figure, but up 4% over, 
the 3.5 million tons for 1939. 


Supplied Other Countries 
Canada also undertook in 1943 to 
supply newsprint to these other 
countriés on the following basis: 
Country. % 
i 
Latin America .... 
ARP ER sins 504 ses 6d ee reves 45 
All other non-Axis countries ....70 
From Canada to Britain went 70% 
latter’s requirements for 


54,306,0 | 
26,351.7 
12,899.9 | 
92,520.09 | 
10,289.6 | 
8.791.9 
7,886.7 | 


eeee 





Postwar Prospects . 
What prospects do these markets 
| hold for Canada after the war? 





First, the domestic consumer. 
Inorfinate demand for military 


295% of total value of all Canadian| products have expanded in recent|eeds during the war period: has 


exports in 1940 was absorbed by the! 


Export 


Commodity 1929 


‘Millions of dollars) 


pulp . . 
Planks & boards ....e2... 
Pulpwood 
Newsprint 


HARDWOOD 


Expansion Forest Products 
194 1 


years: 


0 941 1942 1943 1943 
%% Inc. 


over 
100.1 


51.8 
56.2 


FLOORING & 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


MUSKOKA WOOD 


MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


HUNTSVILLE 


ONTARIO 


necessarily restricted use of forest 
products in many civilian lines, 
notably house building, a vast back- 
log of which is piling up. 
Curtis Housing Estimates 

Dr. Clifford A. Curtis, in his sub- 
committee report on national hous- 
ing to the House of Commons 
recently, estimated that Canada 
might set a general objective for 
the first ten years of the postwar 
period of 731,000 housing units, at 
a cost of approximately $4,386 mil- 
lions. Of this, it was said, 125,000 
new farm houses will be needed, 
such a program to cost about $306.4 
millions. A large proportion of any 
such expenditure will obviously go 
to the forest industries for lumber, 
joists, flooring, doors and shingles. 

A big domestic market for forest 
products to build barns and out- 
buildings is also predicted. 

Chemical Industry Seen 

The home market is equally en- 
couraging for the pulp, paper and 
associated chemical industries after 
the war. Paul Kellogg, general 
manager of the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada, has reported the 
possibility of the pulp and paper 
industry becoming the basis of a 
new major chemical industry in 
coming years. — 

Moreover, Britain’s need to re- 
build her blitzed cities and towns 


will absorb much Canadian lum-| 


ber, it is expected. 
Most encouraging, however, are 


postwar newsprint export prospects | 


to United States. 

United States has come to depend 
more and more on Canada for news- 
print. At the end of World War 1 
Canada supplied 33% of U. S. re- 
quirements, In 1943 she was send- 
ing two out of every three tons. 

Moreover, 62% of the United 
States’ 3.5 million tons pre-war 
annual consumption of newsprint 
came from Canada, 2% from New- 


WOOD ALSO FIGHTS 





foundland, |. 27% from American 
domestic mills and 9% from Scan-' 
dinavia. 
Canada Felt Secure 

Canada is believed to be undis- 
turbed by possible competition from 
U. S. domestic newsprint mills. | 
Despite talk by certain enthusiastic 
groups that southern pine might be 
utilized as a substitute for the Cana- 
dian pulpwood product, actually 
figures show that American domes- 
tic newsprint mills have trended 
away from newsprint production. It 
is even anticipated that after the 
war some may turn their machinery 
over to producing other goods. As} 
an example of this trend, the 800,000 | 
tons produced in 1943 in U. S. mills 
is considerably less than the peak | 
production of 1.7 million tons in| 
1926 and the average of 1 million! 
tons annually between 1936-43. 

Assuming 800,000 tons annually as | 
the figure for U. S. postwar news- 
print production, it will be seen 
that there is left a market of 2.8 
million tons to be divided 
Scandinavian, 





among | 
Newfoundland and | 


| Canadian manufacturers. 


Norwegian, Finnish Output Cut 

Pre-war figures for ae a 
reveal that her surplus for U. S. 
distribution was just 300,000 tons. | 


| Because of damage both to forests | 


and mills, particularly in Finland | 
and Norway, and probable exorbi- | 
tant cutting for war purposes, it is | 
thought unlikely that Scandinavia 
will compete very extensively for 
the U. S. market in the immediate 
postwar period. 


Swedish mills, however, are ial 


Kamloops Foresters 


‘Work for Record Cut_ 


From Our Own 

KAMLOOPS.—Figures compiled 
for the Kamloops forest area timber 
output for the first three months of 
1944 show a decided increase over 
1943 and if the present rate is main- 
tained it is likely that 1944 will set 
an all-time high. 

The sawlog scale, at 
board feet for the first 
months, shows an increase 
million ft. Cedar poles, at 666,700 
lineal feet are up 153,167 ft. In- 
creases are also shown in 
products such as fence posts, ties 
and cordwood, 


three 


From the loggers’ point of view | 


the past fall and winter season was 
one of the most favorable experi- 
enced for many years. Snow condi- 
tions were not heavy and no ex- 
treme cold was experienced. This 
resulted in larger mill output to be 
maintained in coming months. 

Total 1943 billings in the Kam- 
loops forest area were: sawlogs 
112,458,709 f.b.m.; poles and piling 
3,983,867 lineal feet; mine timbers 
455,171 lineal feet; corded products 
41,219 cords; hewn ties 89,593 pieces; 
Christmas trees 674,000 trees. 

The area coming under the juris- 
diction of the forestry office here 


and known as the Kamloops forest | 


area is a huge one, some 69,000 
square miles. From the summit of 
the coast mountains it runs east to 
include the Okanagan Valley and 
Revelstoke, and from the interna- 
tional boundary runs north through 
the North Thompson Valley and up 
the Cariboo to Soda Creek. 

In all of this area there are no 
large operations such as are known 
in coast lumbering. Small mills are 
scattered everywhere. One hundred 
and four were operating in 1943. 
Making the largest cut was S. M. 


| Simpson, Kelowna, 23,098,000. Others 


Paperboard Mill 
For Puerto Rico 


A contract to construct a paper- 
board mill for the Puerto Rico 
Development Co, of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, has recently been 
awarded. 

The mill, designed to produce 
40 tons per day of paperboard for 
the manufacture of containers 
and boxes, is one of a number of 
projects being developed by this 
company to help raise standards 
of living in the island possession 
of the U.S. and, at the same time, 
to manufacture locally certain 
products for which there is good 
demand. 

As reported in Paper Mill 
News for May, 1944, chief raw 
material will be waste paper col- 
lected in Puerto Rico, supple- 
mented by pulp made _ from 
bagasse obtained from nearby 
sugar cane “Centrals.” 

Already a widespread collection 
system has been introduced 
among the two million populace 


and production of paperboard is | 


scheduled to begin early in 1945, 


| Building Comeback 
| Slower Than Expected 


| various 


29,893,000 | 


of 13) 


minor | 


ported to be untouched and it is) 
| 


significant that a representative of 
a Swedish trade mission, recently 


arrived in the VU. S., has stated} 


that Swedish pulpwood stocks have 
been rebuilt to normal size and a 
normal supply of chemical stocks of 
types is expected to be 
available shortly after the war. 

This may portend Canada’s 
severest postwar competition, for 
it is reported that in addition to 
being ready for export. trade, 
Swedish forests since 1940 have 


| been able to replace as fuel the 


British coal and American gasoline 
fuel supplies cut off by shipping 
shortages and submarine warfare. 


| Moreover, Sweden has been using 


wood as a base for liquor and cattle 
feed. 


Nfld. Capacity Low 


Newfoundland, Canada’s other 
competitor, before the war shipped 
her newsprint almost exclusively to 
the United Kingdom. This output 
is now going to the U. S. But total 
capacity of the two Newfoundland 
mills is only 300,000 tons annually. 

Therefore, by deducting 450,000 
tons (Scandinavia 300,000 and New- 
foundland 150,000) and 800,000 tons 
(American mills) from pre-war 
U. S. newsprint consumption of 3.5 
million tons, there is seen to be a 
market for 2.3 million tons for Can- 
ada. 


So much for the prospects of what 
may be described as the established 
pre-war markets for lumber and} 
newsprint and pulp. 

What of the outside world? 


Correspondent 

cutting two millions and more were 
| Bell Lumber & Pole Co., Lumby; 
| F, Capostinsky, Clearwater; Cox, 
Long & Co., Kamloops; Co-opera- 
tive Sawmills Ltd., Kamloops; 
Kamloops Lumber Co., Kamloops; 
{Kelowna Sawmill Co., Kelowna; 
Nicola Valley Logging Co., Merritt 
Long Bros. Monte 
Lake); Oliver Sawmills Ltd., 
Oliver; Penticton Sawmills Ltd., 
Penticton; Pondosa Pine Lumber 
Co., Monte Lake; Portable Sawmills 
| Ltd., Kamloops; H. Sigalet & Co., 
| Lumby; Summerland Box Co., West 
Summerland; Vernon Box & Pine 
| Lumber Co. Ltd., Vernon. 


Same Manpower—More Manhours 

Last year there were 2,290 men 
employed in the woods and 1,240 in 
the mills. The number remains 
approximately the same this year, 
more manhours being largely re- 
sponsible for the greater cut to date, 
there being less lost time through 
weather conditions. 

Under wartime control measures, 
much of the lumber output from 
|interior mills is earmarked for the 
Government, Of the total cut last 
year nearly one third, or 39,030,000 
f.b.m. went to prairie points; 7,350,- 
000 to the United States; and 3,480,- 
000 to eastern Canada. This last 
may or may not have been ex- 
ported. The balance of the cut was 
used within British Columbia. Box 
shook for the making of fruit boxes 
is a big consumer, 

A great many of the small mills 
in the Kamloops forest area are 
set up at the site of logging and 
the rough lumber is trucked out. 
The larger mills are permanently 
located and logs are brought in, 
usually by truck. A few are in a 
position to use a certain amount of 
water transport. Many of the mills 
buy logs from small outfits which 
contract to get them out and deliver 
them. Logging is maintained 
throughout the winter and summer, 
but must be abandoned for periods 
in the spring and fall when the 
ground is too muddy. With the 
more open forests of the interior 
(compared with the coast) and gen- 
erally smaller growth, operations 
jare on a lighter scale with less 
| heavy equipment, Camps are small- 
ler, too. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 
several really big companies oper- 
ating in the interior, but today the 


| (formerly 








whole field is in thé hands of out- |. 

fits which, with a few exceptions, 

employ on an average 15 or 20 | 
‘ 


|; men, 


a 





Where does the forest industry fit 
in here? 

It is estimated by Elliott M. 
Little, general manager of the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Ltd. that if it may be assumed 
that 1.7 billion people in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South and North 
America will in time consume pulp 
and paper products alone at the 
same per capita rate as prevalent 
in the United States in 1936, the 
world market for pulp and paper 
products will go from 30 million 
tons a year to about 200 millions. 

Can Canada hold her present 
markets and compete after the war? 


The answer depends on several | 


factors: 


1, The ability of the Dominion to 


meet price competition. 

2. Relationships between manu- 
facturers and consumers. 

3. Supply and demand. , 

4. Whether Canada can reach 
timber stands presently inacces- 
sible. 

5. The nature of postwar trade 
agreements. Already Great Britain, 
for instance, has a 20-year mili- 
tary treaty with Soviet Russia 
which holds vast forest resources 
and may control those of Finland. 
This treaty is supposed to include 
certain commercial clauses. 

6. Speed with which European 
countries recover from the war. 


Requirements to be Met 


In addition, there are certain re- 
quirements which Canada must face 
and execute if she is to maintain 
her prestige in forest export. 

Those in the know say she must 
improve the quality of the finished 
articles she wishes to export. Great- 
ter refinement of forest products 
means greater employment on less 
volume of lumber. 


| 


— HARTWELL — 


HICKORY 


HANDLES 


are favorites in the 


Construction Industry 


In the Construction Industry .°. . 
the mines ... the factory ... and 
the shipyard countless workmen 
toil to fashion weapons for the 


defence of 


liberty and human 


rights. 


Sturdy handles of 


hardwood 


axe, the 


link the 
hammer — 


and the adze to the 


hands of 


craftsmen 


fashioning the tools 
of victory. 


BUY MORE 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


Manufactur- 
ers of 
HICKORY 
AND OAK 
HANDLES 


100% 
‘CANADIAN 
MATERIAL 

AND 
LABOR 


Sturdy “Handles” for Canadian Workers 


HARTWELL BROS. 


LIMI 
WINDSOR 


tition from nonforest products, and 
in this connection should expand 
her research facilities into finding 
new uses for her wood products. 
She will have to stand or fall by 


She must prepare to meet compe- | her ability to maintain or expand 
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present lumber and allied exports 
after the war, it is claimed. 

Above all, she must preserve her 
source of supply from ruthless’ loge 
ging practices, waste through fire 
and insect devastation. 


VO OGIO: 
Veils YW 


“What’s that? Qh, yes, the Pedlar People. I thought everyone 


Plaster Saving 
METAL LATH 


GIANT MESH 
CORNER BEAD 


Standard Round 
CULVERTS 


Paved Invert 
CULVERTS 


STEELCRETE 
Reinforcing 


NU-ROOF 
Rib Roofing 


Barn & Stable 
EQUIPMENT 


Head Office: 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


knew who they are. Well, to begin with, they have a big plant 
right here in Oshawa manufacturing ‘Metal-Built’ Products . . . 
the largest factory of its kind under one roof, in Canada... and 
they also have plants in Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
Incidentally, many of the fine, large barns you have noticed on 
this trip were covered with their famous Nu-Roof metal roofing 
and we have seen hundreds of Pedlar Culverts and Arch-Abut- 
ment Bridges along the way. That highway where you saw the 
column of army trucks, is partly reinforced with Pedlar’s Steel- 
crete. In fact, you don’t need to travel far to find their products 
- ++ you have Pedlar’s Metal Lath reinforcing the plaster walls 
in your own home and their Eavetrough and Conductor Pipe 
drains the rainwater from your roof. Of course, these are only 
a few of the products they make in peacetime and like many 
other Canadian manufacturers, their big job today, is producing 
materials for the armed forces . . . and you can be sure, my boy, 
whatever they make, is made well.” 


Established 
1861 


ESTEE 


Montreal - Ottawa - Toronte 
Winnipeg - Calgary - Vancouver 


ANGLO-CANADIAN 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


NEWSPRINT PAPER 


The late-war swing to Civilian | AND 


building has proved slower than. ‘ 


was thought likely by optimists 
viewing last year’s evaporation of 
defense construction. Now it is in-| 
vasion munitions that are consum- 
DAILY CAPACITY 580 TONS 
a 
Owns timber limits on Manicouagan, Sault-au-Cochon, and Montmorency 
Rivers, Quebec; owns and operates four-machine-mill at Quebec City. 


ing construction metals and with- 
OFFICES AT QUEBEC CITY 


holding hundreds of the men who 
Direct Communication With Both Canadian Railways 


formerly made lumber, brick, boil- 
PRIVATELY OWNED WHARF AT TIDEWATER 


e AIR FORCE 
e INDUSTRY 


GILLIES BROS. & CO. LTD. 


BRAESIDE ONTARIO 


ers, bathtubs, or helped erect 
houses, hospitals and factories. 

But pressure of building shortage 
against builders’ shortages has in- 
creased markedly and materials and 
men have somehow been found for 
a sharp resurgence in residential, 
institutional and jndustrial build- 
ing. Dollar volume of, Canadian 
construction of all types for the past 
four months, as a matter of record, 
is 50° higher than the opening 
months of 1943 and residential con- 
struction 100% higher, 





War Time Controls Strict on Timber 
Stability Maintained Despite Stiff Regulation 


In the past four years Canada’s 
forest industry has been highlighted 
as a weapon of war. Yet it is essen- 
tially an industry of peace. 

This paradox has become very evi- 
dent throughout the war years. 

As a peacetime industry, under- 
pinning a nonwar economy, its 
products have been real dollar-get- 
ters in the export field. In its war 
role, they have been in constant de- 
mand for all the Allied fronts. 

In wartime, the industry has been 
hampered by factors ariding from 
its peacetime character, and ridden 
by innumerable regulations and con- 
trols. 

For instance, pulpwood, from 
which newsprint comes and which 
is shipped in vast quantities to the 
U. S. was rated “C” priority for 
manpower. Only recently has it been 
raised to the same as that for sawn 
lumber, “B.” 


Electrical Energy Diverted 


The fact that the pulp and paper 
industry consumes the _ greatest 
amount of hydro-energy in the Do- 
minion and was the biggest employer 
of labor, did not save the day when 
a power shortage developed. From 
the pulp and paper mills a total of 
150,000 h.p. of energy have been di- 
verted into other industries rated 
essential. 

In the early days production was 
encouraged as a means of securing 
dollars to buy munitions, etc. But 
when U, S.-Canadian exchange be- 
came regulated under the Hyde Park 
agreement, and it no longer was 
necessary to speed pulpwood produc- 


tion for export across the line, here | 


was another reason for a low prior- 
ity. 
Moreover, the industry as a whole 
has been torn in several directions. 
It must support and supply home 


war needs. To this end B. C.. for| 
example, had to sacrifice a juicy | 


market for shingles which she had 
built up in the U. S. At the same 
time she feared to jeopardize future 
trade opportunities by disregarding 
current business offered. 
Industry Well Mobilized 

Generally speaking, the stability 
of the industry under such discour- 
agements may be attributed to the 
efficiency of the Timber Controller 
and his associates. Highly respected 
by the industry itself, these men have 
mobilized all phases of the forest 
industry for war, and atthe same 
time have regulated it in a man- 
ner that by and large is believed to 
have been well received. 

Following is a list of the timber 
edministration as of May 1], 1944: 


Timber Administrator: A. H. WIL- 
LIAMSON. 
Deputy Administrator: K. M. BROWN. 
Deputy Adminstrator (Pulpwood): G. 
P. KAYE. 
Divisional Administrators: 
A. P. JEWETT, book and writing papers. 


LUMBER STACKS IN B. C. — The Controls Require 


Cc. H. BROWNE, building paper, etc. 
Cc. V. HODDER, conv | paper prod- 
ucts, packages, etc. 
| GUY HOULT, newsprint. 
W. H. O'REILLY, paperboard. 
F. C. HAYES, shipping cases. 
F. M. HULBIG, wallpaper. . 
GEO. S. PINCOTT, woodpulp. 
| W. H. PALM, wrapping paper. 
| JOHN ATKINS, publishing, printing 
and allied trades. 


Appointed in 1940 


Canada’s Timber Controller was 
appointed on June 24, 1940, and was 
the first of 15 controllers to be named 
to administer the various major in- 
dustries of the country under gov- 
ernment authority. 


His task was to administer and 
mobilize the Canadian timber trade 
for full-time war economy and assist 
the British Timber Controller to se- 
cure supplies, 


Specifically, he and his associates 
were to organize industry, stabilize 
prices and evolve uses of wood as 
substitutes to relieve the strain on 
steel. Eventually the Timber Con- 
troller was empowered te purchase, 


expropriate, manufacture or take) 


any means he deemed necessary for 
the proper pursuit of the forest trade. 

Among the first regulations hand- 
ed down were those barring import 
of hardwood, veneers or plywcod 


except Wy permit, and prohibiting 
export of Douglas fir sawlogs. 
Ceiling Prices Set 


Then in May, 1941, the Timber 
Controller organized 12 regional 
committees across Canada, and ap- 
pointed representatives of industries 
to the committee to draw up ceiling 
prices for wholesalers, manufactur- 
ers, retailers and for the regular 
regional timber trade. 

Result was that in June of that 
year prices for timber, lumber and 
millwork were fixed at the rate in 
force in April 1, 1941, export trade of 
course being excluded. 

From time to time these prices in 
various lines were revised or ex- 
tended. 

Because by the end of 1942 Canada 
was believed to be approaching a 
timber famine, a new comprehensive 
lumber policy was drafted by Ot- 
tawa with a view to boosting pro- 
duction and allocating supply evenly 
at home, in the United Kingdom and 
the United States. It was doubly 
needed, for that year Canada had 
had a bumper prairie grain crop and 
the farmers needed lumber for 
building storage houses. 

This new policy, as enunciated by 


KK. PUBLIC FOREST 
CGHSCIOUSNESS IS NEEDED 


a Steady Hand. 


. 


Allan S. Nicholson, then Timber 
Controller, involved eight points: 

1. Rating of the lumber and log- 
ging industry as essential. 

2.*Diverting logs from newsprint 
to lumbering. 

3. Diverting more manpower to 
the industry. 

4. Restrictive regulations on the 
use of lumber for civilian, indus- 
trial, railway and municipal pur- 
poses, curtailing same. Also more 
control over lumber used by gov- 
ernment services. 

5. Drastic new regulation of the 
export of balsam and hemlock logs 
to the U.S. from the Pacific Coast 
region. 

6. Price 
manufacturers to ensure additional 
production needed for war. 

7. Rigid halding of the retail 
ceiling on lumber prices in Canada 
so far as the civilian consumer 
is concerned, 

8. Creating new lumber. division 
of Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corp. to subsidize, where neces- 
sary, production of lumber in the 
production stage or to absorb the 
“squeeze” which might develop by 
reason of higher manufacturing 
costs not recoverable from civilian 
consumers. 

Suffered Worst “Squeeze” 


Of all the forest industries, how- 
ever, the pulp and paper industry is 


increases at once to| 





about 25%. This in turn “squeezed” 
the producers who operate under 
woodpulp ceilings. Likewise the 
price ceilings on newsprint and other 
papers were being threatened. By 
reducing price, though, of the raw 
material, OPA sought to eliminate 
the “squeeze.” 


. Froze the Price 


Effect of this ruling on Canada 
sufficed to freeze the price at which 
the Canadian operator could sell his 
product in the U. S. Thus, although 
no restrictions were placed on the 
export sale prices by the Canadian 
Government, the action of OPA was 
just as effective as if action had been 
taken by it. 

In April, 1942, moreover, OPA had 
set maximum prices for pulpwood 
and thus also blocked a move by 
Canadian and U. S. pulp producers 
to advance prices to compensate 
them for increased costs. 


Thus on the one hand, WPTB and 
other government agencies regulate 
the domestic selling price of their 
products, wages of labor, taxes, etc. 
On the other, OPA tells them that 
they can get so much and no more 
for the products they sell in the U.S. 

With joint U. S.-Canadian action 
at end of 1942 restricting newsprint 
and magazine paper production to 
the average output of April-Septem- 
ber, 1942, and limited delivery of 
newsprint to a 90-days’ supply, the 
pulp and paper industry entered 
1943 with much uncertainty. 

Moreover, by this time a total of 
150,000 h.p. of electricity had been 
diverted to war industries proper 
and they had no assurance more 
would not be taken. 

This event made it necessary to 
stagger working days by the various 
mills and limit deliveries of pulp. 
Such naturally involved a consider- 
able amount of work in reallocating 
tonnage: from the mills most seri- 
ously affected to those which had no 
power problem. 

Next step — one which had been 
expected by the newsprint industry 
—was the official order early in 
Jan., 1943, prorating business. Each 
mill of some 25 was allotted a fixed 
proportion of business, based on 
rated capacity, orders on the book§, 
past performance, etc. A mill which 
exceeded its percentage had to pay 
into a central pool, from which mills 
which could not manufacture their 
quota because of war conditions 
would draw compensation. 

This plan was designed to keep 
the whole industry solvent despite 
power and labor shortages and other 
restrictions. 


believed to have suffered greatest | 


dislocation and “squeeze” between 


government restrictions and market | 


demand. 

Nevertheless the industry co-oper- 
ated in many important ways, under- 
taking to impose certain voluntary 
restrictions. 

In July, 1942, for example, pulp 
and paper’makers reduced consump- 
tion of chlorine 10%. Effect of this 
was to lower the color in pulps and 
all paper made from bleached wood- 
pulp and applied as well to those 
used in magazines, books, writing 
and other fine papers. Result was 


of little concern to the public, who} 
are said to have noticed little dif- | 


ference in the products. 
Many Other Restrictions 
This restriction was the foferun- 
ner of numerous others. In August, 
1941, chlorine use was further cur- 
tailed, for it is essential to the pro- 
duction of magnesium, a component 
in manufacture of smoke bombs and 
flares. And by Qctober of the same 
year it was sharply cut again. 


| 


| 


Then one day in Feb., 1942, the/ 


pulp and paper industry wakened to 
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Forest Fire 


Thousands of these well known units are used for bush 
fire fighting, and for fire protection in camps, farms, and 
summer homes. A powerful brass hand operated spray 
Pump coupled to a specially designed and sturdy water 
carrying tank or rubber lined water carrying bag. 
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WATIAX 
High Pressure Portable 


PUMPS 


As Useful in War 
as in Peace! 


These portable gasoline engine driven 
pumping units have been widely used 
and favourably known for years. Evi- 
dence of their usefulness is the fact that 
hundreds have been supplied to various 
War Services for use overseas and’ in 
Canada—with excellent results, 


The WAJAX develops pressures up ‘te 
200 lbs. per sq. inch, forcing water 
through very long lengths of 112” hose 
or to high elevations delivering from 
1 to 6 effective fire streams. Primes 
itself to high lifts, immediately. Starts 
easily, requires little attention, operates 
economically. 


Particularly effective for forest fire 
fighting and for the protection of vil- 
lages, mines, lumber yards, mills, ete. 


Made in Canada by — 


Watson Jack & Company 
Limited 


Castle Bldg. 


Est. 1898 


Montreal 


learn that all pulpwood products of 
spruce, balsam, hemlock, jackpine, 
poplar, either as cordwood or logs, 
must have permits for export. 

Fine paper makers undertook to 
limit colors and certain specials to 
save machine time, and reduced the 
number of base weights, sizes and 
colors in some lines to speed up and 
simplify production. 

Moreover, the whole industry sub- 
mitted to a price and wage ceiling 
policy. 

From the foregoing it is seen that 
the war years brought great changes 
from the pre-war era, when the pulp 
and paper industry was character- 
ized by excess capacity, harsh price 
wars and violent competition among 
its members. 

But despite curtailment of opera- 
| tions, wage and price ceilings and 

general co-operation within the in- 
dustry to speed the end of the war, 
by May, 1942, rationing of paper ap- 
peared imminent unless the industry 
itself could conserve more paper and 
cut out waste. 

Regulations became more exten- 
sive and were applied to many de- 
tails of the whole industry. 

Chief problem was the “squeeze” 
felt by the industry as a whole be- 
tween government regulations and 
the general market demands. 

Typical of the “squeeze” is the 
effect on Canada of the action of 
the American Office of Production 
Administration, which actually con- 
trolled the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry through rigid price regu- 
lations of the product on their side 
of the line. 

For instance, end of July, 1942, 
OPA announced price ceilings would 
be imposed on pulpwood at levels 
said to be much lower than the cur- 
rent market price at that time in 
order to protect ceilings on prices of 
such products as newsprint. 

It appeared prices for New Eng- 
land, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nésota woodpulp had been advanc- 
ing steadily. Result was to force 
cost to producers of woodpulp up 


Tue #ame degree of attention 
should be given to the efficient managemént of forests that 
is given agriculture or industry. Ontario's pre-eminent 
position as a source of raw materials for a huge forest indus- 
try must be maintained by the application of a planned 
cropping system. 


, .0day we are on the threshold of a New Age of Wood. The 
forest will be the source of thousands of new science-created 
articles. The present production of such materials as paper, 
rayon, chemicals, plastics and textiles gixes us but a preview 
of things to come. ; 


_...AND TOMORROW 





The acceptance by the People, who own the forest, of a 
policy of good management will assure a continuing supply 
cf raw materials. 


. «+ Rolls on the endless pace of thoughts on war and peace. Tomorrow .«. and 
tomorrow, will find us still in the throes of war — with the Canadian Lumber Industry 
organized through vigorous association effort — as one of the greatest single 
economic and physical factors necessary to ultimate victory. But TOMORROW, 
when peace brings other battles — the. battles of national existence in a world of 
international trading — the Lumber Industry will play a still greater role, again both 
economically and physically, in the rebuilding of a shattered world and in stimulating 
Canada's progress and influence as a nation. 


Our forests must satisfy future demands in perpetuity. 
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Wood Breaks With Its Past 


Canada’s Part Big in New Uses, Materials, Methods 


Wood, the archaic, 
pace-setter. 
Plastics 


today is a 


dering on fantasy and the molded 
plywood Mosquito bomber points to 
realms far beyond Berlin. The 
Swedes are feeding cattle with 
wood cellulose and using paper 
string as a sisal substitute. The list 
of wood's uses grows longer by the 
month and, coincident with the 
rapid pace of wartime research 
entire new derivatives are becom- 
ing commonplace. 

Structural and electrical engin- 
eers, with mechanical connectors 
Yor heavy timbers and with the 
application of electronics to gluing 
processes, have brought the medium 
some of its most colorful wartime 
developments and greatest promises 
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for reconstruction. But in wood the 


|future belongs to the chemist. 
with a wood base are| 
heading industry into avenues bor-| 


“Bonding” for Building 


One example is the whole field 
of new glues and how they are 
used to make big pieces of wood out 
of little pieces but better for man's 
purposes than nature accomplishes 
in the original. New techniques 
are making bigger, thicker plywood 

panels than was possible a few years 


ago, and longer roof and floor| 


beams. 


Thus, while plane and boat build- | 


ers chiefly have profited from de- 
velopments in the molding of wood 
and of plywood, suggesting one way 
in which railway and motor cars of 
the future might develop, recent 
progress in building up of betier 
panéls and beams benefits mostly 
building construction and, through | 
prefabrication, may ~-have . far-| 
reaching. effect on the cost, quality 
and distribution of tomorrow's 
house. — 

In sticking sheets of wood vencer 
together to make a long, wide 
panel from a half inch to:an inch 
or more thick, the kind of glue} 
used is more important even than 
the quality of the wood itself. If a} 


better and hot-setting glue is used | 


the big question becomes one of 


how thoroughly heat is being dis-, 
materials | 
being bonded; and this becomes—or | 
in the past—a tougher | 


tributed through the 
has been 
proposition the larger the piece be- 
ing built up. 

One of the latest of this war's 


striking advances in wood engin-| 
eering and manufacturing is the) 


small but important discovery: of 


Dr. Wilfred Gallay, Ottawa, chief | 


of the colloids and plastics. labora- 
tory of National Research Council's 
chemistry division. Dr. Gallay's| 
contribution appears likely to re- 
duce to a fraction the time usually 
required to hot-set synthetic resin 
glues in thick plywood panels and | 
bigger laminated beams. 


- U. 8. Trials Proceeding 


Large scale trials are proceeding | 
| in the United States. 


(aoe primarily for the construc- | simply involves a method of “get. | 
tion of laminated timbers for|ting heat into the glue line” to| 
framing buildings, bridges, etc. And| speed the setting of sy nthetic resin | 
timbers so fabricated may be found! “plastic” glues. 

practicable for house building also. 





| 
To do this electrically he intro- 

Most recent tests at Ottawa, Dr.) guced acetylene black—sooty resi- 
Gallay tells The Financial Post,|! gue from oil combustion, such as 
have applied the process with scme| ysed to make 
success to the panelling of dimen-| nuisance — which come. 
sional and core lumber, which is of| Shawinigan Falls plant, This ma- 
direct interest in millwork and fur-| terial, added to plastic glue, serves 
niture manufacture as well as in| as a conductor for electric current. 
building construction. |It enables quicker meiting of the 


Dr. Gallay; native of Hawkes-| glue sheet, better distribution, and | 
| bury, Ont., public and high school | thus a quicker, wider and stronger | 
student of Calgary, graduate of | “fix.” 


| McGill University and a postgradu- | Only ten minutes now is required 
| ate student in Germany, made his/t 9 gain permanent adhesion and 
| discovery last summer and first| uniform strength 
tested it in a Winnipeg aircraft | laminated timber of great girth and 
| plant making laminated wood pro-| jength. To produce a smaller and 
pellers. | inferior timber by the old method 
I" There, last October, he 
bonne as saying the process} plus a week of conditioning. 
would make possible the building What Went Before 
| of ships’ keels from laminated 

“Plastic” 


| wood, as well as aircraft spars and 
plywood arches for long building | synthetic resin variety are not new, 





spans. inor are they alone in contributing 
| But the biggest immediate result; t® recent advance of timber and 
at Winnipeg was a cut in produc- wood engineering and manufac- 
tion time of a laminated wood pro- | t¥! ng. 





First came the split-ring connect- 
or. To distribute “shearing” load at 
bolted joints, this utilized wocd’s 
natural compression 
stead of the weight being borne 
chiefly at the bolt contact point the 
possible to use the best glues—i.c.,| ring, embedded equally in the 


peller blank from one week to| 
three minutes. 
What Gallay Process Does 
“In the past,” Dr. Gallay ex- 
plained recently, “it has been im- 








lamp chimneys a} 
from a| 


throughout a| 


was | often took 24 hours in the presses, | 


glues of the hot-setting | 


strength. In-| 























Afterw 


building, 





| hot-setting—in laminating large | joined faces, had the effect of 


pieces of wood, because the’ best) spreading the load widely across 
glues require heat and there was 


no way of getting heat through 
| heavy pieces. We could use hot-set- 
ting glues only “on plywood, com- 
posed of thin laminations. With the 
heavier laminations we had to use | 
inferior cold-setting glues.” 


The Canadian scientist's process | 


—— a 








Ontario Starts 


New Plan Of 
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The new gluing process is in-| 
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Domestic 


Buyers 


- Forest Study 


| 

The Government of Ontario, | 

recognizing that its forest is its| 
greatest natural resource, has em- | 
barked on-a program of research to | 
obtain an organized bady of know- | 
ledge on which to base management | 
| plans to ensure the ‘perpetuation | ’ 
| and improvement of Ontario’s 100} 

million acres of accessible forest | 
land. 

The following facts are indica-' 
tive of the value of the forests of | 
| Ontario: 

The forest industry is the largest | 
manufacturing industry in, the | 
province. 

It provides employment for a | 
greater number of Ontario citizens | 
than any other industry. 4 

The Hydro-Electric development 
depends on the 
storage. 

The forest is the great outdoor | 





forest for 


water | 
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For 


both members. 


protective 
















SUMNER WOOD GRANULATOR EQUIPMENT 





ard, synthetic resin glues} year ago grew dissatisfied 
| reached high development and they, 
with the ring connector have made 
|wood newly great as a structural, 
material in 
aircraft and 
furniture manufacture, etc. 

But in the West Coa plywood 


and finish 
packaging, 


manufacturing uniform size sawdust for 
domestic and industrial boilers from mill refuse. 
Typical of Sumner machinery used in western 
Canada. 


ale 
























industry electrical researchers a 


their hot. presses. Heat radiation 
from ordinary electric elements in 


or far enough into the layers of|as the presses 


—face to face, with 
crossed—to form a stiff panel. 
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..» Nothing matters 


in comparison with the 


necessities of war... 
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It was not long before they de- 
with | cided to apply the magic of elec- 
tronics to generate heat within each 
layer. Panels heated from inside in 
the presses didn’t move fast enough | that manner now could be as thick| ment of “heat in the glue line” 
and the market} therefore may speed up the adop- 
wood veneer being glued: together | would take. At the same time, this} tion of electronic “cooking” in the 
the grain| plywood prccess was available for| plywood and 
building up heavy structural tim-/| fields. 





, bers and panels as well. 

But there remained limitations in 
the non-conductivity of the glue it- 
self and Dr. Gallay’s accomplish- 


laminated timber 
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Four years ago this week, when the fall of France was imminent and invasion of Britain 
seemed certain, the Canadian manufacturers of newsprint publicly urged subordination of 
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|entrusted their Government with 


bas and water resources. 


= forests from seedling to timber | 


playground of the people of On- | , 


tario—and the province’s greatest | 
drawing card for her remunerative | 
tourist trade, 

It yields the provincial treasury | 
its greatest revenue, other than by | 
tax collection. | 

It provides indirect revenues | 
which dwarf treasury returns, 

The export of finished forest | 
prpducts is the major factor in 
maintaining the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar in world trade. 

The horizon of wood use is un- | 
| limited — chemical and engineering | 
research is developing new wood 
products at a remarkable rate. 

The forest grows and replaces | 
itself continually, if properly man- | 
aged. The people of Ontario have | 


the care and management of this 
huge resource. 
Need Research Data 
Research, it is said, will supply | 
the requisite data to carry out the | 
Government's general forest policy, 
which isto protect from depletion 
and bring about the full develop- 
ment and utilization of the land, | 


As the people own the forests, | 
and as the pericd of development 


size is Jong, none but a long- lived | 
institution such as a Government is | 
believed capable of carrying out an | 
adequate forest research program. | 
The only alternative.to the re- | 
search method is the gradtid] ‘build- | 
ing up of knowledge through trial | 
and use, and the handing down of | 
results. by: tradition. Observations | 
by untrained men using the trial | 
and error methad under no definite | 
plan would be superficial, liable to | 
‘error to the point of fallacy, and 
time consuming. The net cost would 
be. exorbitant, and the ‘waste un-| 
hearable. The research method, on 
| the ° other” hand, ‘employs skilled | 
| men, devoting their full time to} 
finding the facts which underlie the | 
| gro wing and use of the forest. 
| Casual observation, it is noted, 
tna lead people to believe that all | 





that is necessary is the adoption of 
| European forestry practices, built 
up over centuries. This is not the | 
case, for while much may be learn- | 
ed from the principles adopted in 
Europe, Ontario must work out its 
own technical practices, applicable to 
our species of trees, our climate 
and geography, our market oppor- 
tunities, and our own economic life 
of wages and distribution. In fact, 
it will be necessary to develop a 
variety of practices to suit the! 
divergent conditions within each | 
Ontario forest region, and each site | 
within each region, the Ontario| 
Government believes. i 











everything to war’ production. 
necessities of war.” 


“Nothing matters,” they stated, “in comparison with the 
That policy has been implemented by the pulp and paper industry as 
a whole. Mills producing pulps, paperboard, building board, book and magazine papers and 
tissues, no less than newsprint, have worked with government agencies and consumers to “put 
victory first.” 











Heavy demands have been made on the resources of the industry for war. Manpower, hydro- 
power, materials and shipping have been diverted. Yet the record of the industry in 
supplying essential products has been phenomenal. It speaks for itself: 








feet of lumber have been saved by use of 
this board. 


PAPER: In war even more than in peace, the 

uses of paper are legion. Blueprints, maps, 

operational forms and documents — these . 
are but a few of its many wartime uses. In 

supplying the essential paper ‘requirements 

of the Unitéd Nations the fine paper mills 

of Canada have achieved an outstanding 

performance. 


NEWSPRINT: Newsprint ranks with gold, 
and exceeds wheat or nickel, as Canada’s 
most valuable export commoility. Less . 
than 3 per cent of Canada’s total pulpwood 
cut is consumed at home by Canadian 
newspapers. Despite divession of resources — 
for war needs, Canadian mills have main- 
tained wartime newsprint supply at better 
than pre-war levels. In more than 40 
countries throughout the world, a free press 
has been sustained during the.past five years 
by the effort of Canadian newsprint mills. 


PULPS are used for nitrating into explos- 
ives, for plastics, rayon and surgical 
dressings. In pulp deliveries last year, 
Canada provided the United States with 
more than double the pre-war five year 
average and also filled 70 per cent of 
Britain’s requirements.” 






























































PAPERBOARD is used for packaging arms 
and ammunition, food and medical supplies. 
In one year 4,500,000 tons of goods were 
delivered to battle front and home front in 
all-Canadian paperboard cartons. These 
cartons did the work of wooden packing 
cases which would have consumed two 
billion feet of lumber. 


















BUILDING BOARD, another product of 
the industry, has made possible the rapid 
construction of barracks, hospitals, and 
munitions works in Canada, Great Britain, 
Iceland and Africa. Literally millions of 







In wartime the pulp and paper industry has been conscious of its responsibility as Canada’s 
greatest manufacturing industry. When peace returns it can be counted upon to do its shase 
in building a more prosperous Canada. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Pictured above is our 


new Tee Lake Sawmill 
now under construc- 
tion. This mill will be 
this 
spring producing 


In production 


lumber fer war pur- 
poses and essential 
civilian requirements. 


Manufacturers of 
Ottawa Valley White Pine, 
Red Pine and Spruce 


BOOTH LUMBER 


LIMITED 
TEE LAKE, QUEBEC 


Bidgood-Kirkland Gold Mines re- 
ports April production of $36,772 
from 4,102 tons of ore milled, an 
average of $8.96 a ton. This com- 
pares with production in March of 
$40,210 from 4,305 tons milled, an 


“100 years A-Fellin’”’ 


Story of Gillies’ Firm Told by Dr. Whitton 


In the little town of Braeside, Ont., 
situated on the Ottawa River, mid- 
way between Arnprior and Ren- 
frew, and some 30 miles west of 
Ottawa, is the head office of Gillies 
Brothers, Ltd. 

On the company stationery there 
appears these words: 

“MANUFACTURERS OF WHITE 
PINE SINCE 1842.” 

Thus David A. Gillies, now presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
firm, held to the view that war or 
no war, it was “appropriate that a 
firm which had operated in the Ot- 
tawa Valley forests for a hundred 
years, should not let the occasion 
pass without some tribute to the 
land and people who have made its 
story possible.” 

History of Lumbering 

The “tribute” to an important 

segment of a great Canadian indus- 
try, has taken the form of a short 
history of lumbering on the Ottawa, 
written for the company by Dr. 
Charlotte Whitton and published 
privately last year by the Gillies 
firm under the title “A Hundred 
Years A-Fellin’.” To quote Dr. Whit- 
‘ton: 
“Of those who drove the rough 
waters that long way one hundred 
years ago only the Gillies still bring 
their logs down from the inner river 
to the Ottawa today.” 


The saga starts with the backdrop 
of Napoleonic decrees, which, in 
the early years of the last century 
“threw Britain almost entirely upon 
Canadian forests for her naval and 
Home requirements” and “though 
they did not initiate the Canadian 
lumber industry, can be said to have 
established it on its first secure 
foundation.” Immediately, “many of 
the substantial timber merchants of 
the Old Land followed their fore- 
runners to Quebec and Saint John, 
set up their business houses and 
homes there, invested capital in 
ships and trade and, though primar- 
ily naval contractors, sublet to Cana- 
dian agents and operators and dealt 
in general exports to the British 
market.” 

Thus men like Philemon Wright, 
an “enterprising farmer and cattle- 
man, Puritan in faith, Kentish in 


extraction” who came to Canada}, 


from the United States, were en- 
couraged to great ventures in lum- 
bering. Mr. Wright had made an 
exploratory trip up the Ottawa and 
established the community of Hull 
on the banks of the Chaudiere Falls 
at the turn of the century. He en- 
tered the timber trade in-a substan- 
tial way, and on June 11, 1806, took 
out to Quebec, “the first raft of 
square timber to leave the Ottawa. 
(The last crib of square timber to 
go through the Chaudiere, was in 
1909). 

Paralleling these opportunities, 
Lord Bathurst, then Secretary for 
War and the Colonies in Great Bri- 
tain, proposed a body of settlers to 
the extent of 1,200 to found “Lanark- 
on-the-Clyde,” District of Bathurst, 
Upper Canada” in 1820. A further 
movement of 1,800, was sponsored 
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the following year. Among those 
who made the 37-day sailing and the 
40-day journey by boat, ox-cart and 
wagon from Scotland to New Lan- 
ark, was James Gillies and his wife 
Helen Stark. 

It was James Gillies’ eldest son, 
John, who sensed the opportunities 
for a “landman turned lumberman,” 
selected a mill-site on the river 
Clyde, and in 1842, “erected a small 
saw mill with a wooden frame and a 
single upright saw weighing 90 
pounds and which he had toted on 
his back 55 miles over the primitive 
roads from Brockville to Lanark.” 

Started Cutting in 1842 

His account books, says Dr. Whit- 
ton, show that he started cutting in 
1842, Logs were first hauled from 
his father’s and his own homestead, 
and lumber sawn and sold to the 
local trade, boards selling at $6 to 
$8 per thousand feet. He sawed for 
neighbors and shortly added a grist 
mill, an oatmeal mill and a custom 
carding woollen mill across the 
river. The site became known as 
Gillies’ Mills. 

With her characteristic enthusi- 
asm for detail and the unfolding tale 
of the years, Dr. Whitton traces not 
only the story of the Gillies family 
but also the tale of light and shadow 
that followed the story of lumber- 
ing through the years. Reference is 
made to “a British Parliamentary 
Committee” which after “exhaustive 
enquiry in 1835 had recommended 
against maintenance of the Cana- 
dian preference on lumber” and of 
the near panic which seized both 
the Canadas and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Despite all the vicissitudes of in- 
ternational and domestic ups and 
downs, the Gillies firm maintained 
its “steady pace of dual operations” 
—square timber for the Quebec 
trade and sawn lumber for local 


needs and for the U. S. market. In 
1862 it acquired an additional 300 
square miles and in 1873 shifted the 
centre of operations to the present 
headquarters at Braeside by acquir- 
ing important holdings. The then- 
formed Gillies Brathers partnership, 
and which comprised John Gillies’ 
four elder sons, continued unbroken 
for 36 years, “a record unique in 
Canadian lumbering annals.” In 
1903, the Gillies ran their last raft of 
square timber down the Ottawa 
with David A. Gillies, the present 
president of the company, as raft 
clerk. 

Today the firm’s destiny “is still in 
the hands of a family group, all deed 
descendants and heirs of James Gil- 
lies of Banton who had come to Can- 
ada 128 years before and of his son, 
John Gillies of The Clyde, who had 
started operations on that stream a 
hundred years now gone.” Says Dr. 
Whitton: 

“No family, now lumbering on the 
Upper Ottawa has dwelt there a 
longer spell of years nor carried for- 
ward its typical operations over a 
longer time than the Gillies, its 
members taking an increasingly im- 
portant paft in the developing na- 
tional industry ... through all the 
years, their purpose and program 
have been singularly direct—the 
making of timber or sawn lumber on 
which the “G” of their name and 
the “V” of their mark stood in all 
men's eyes for “Good Value.” 

“ ,.. the story is a story of a 
family and a firm, but it is more and 
other than that: it is a tale of Can- 
ada and, in outline, the story of a 
type—the independent self-reliant 
Britishers who, coming to the Upper 
Province in the early years of its 
establishment, have profoundly in- 
fluenced the institutions, form and 
character of the Canadian demo- 
cracy.” 


How Wartime Materials 
Spur Postwar Industry 


Wood, Allied With and Converted Into 


Plastics, Aided by 


Electronics and Other 


Sciences, Becomes Key to Future Production 


Some idea of what the wartime 
development of new materials and 
improved manufacturing methods 
will mean to postwar industry was 
given by G. F. Nordenholt, editor 
of Product Engineering, published 
by McGraw-Hill, New York, in one 
of a recent series of lectures at 
University of Toronto. The lectures 
were given under the auspices of 
the Advertising and Sales Club, the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation, the Canadian Retail Federa- 
tion, and the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in co-operation 
with the University." 

The industrialist and the engineer, 
said Mr. Nordenholt, are more con- 
cerned with the “economic possi- 
bilities created by the developments 
of the war period” than they are 
with plastic-topped automobiles, or 
homes constructed of glass and 
plastics. 5 
Means Much to Industry 

After outlining some of the ad- 
vances springing from the demands 
of war, Mr. Nordenholt concluded: 
‘T will leave it to the imagination 
as to the effect of scientific and 
technological developments.” In- 
dustry, he said, will be able to 
design new and improved products. 
These new materials, devices and 
production techniques “will make 
possible reduced manufacturing 
costs that will result in greatly 
increased markets. These will 
facilitate the application of mass- 
production methods in the manu- 
facture of products which hitherto 
could not be sold in sufficient 
quantities to warrant mass-produc- 
tion methods.” 

Important advances have been 
made in conventional plastic ply- 
wood constructions, said Mr. Nor- 
denholt, most notable example of 
the structural use of plywoods 
being the Mosquito bomber. Plastic 
plywoods, however, are not re- 
stricted to use for strong, sturdy 
structural members. Thin plywood 
bonded with plastic resins was suit- 
able for manufacture of thin wall 
tubes. Such material has great pos- 
sibilities and should mean more 
employment in the wood and wood- 
working industry. j 


Plastics at the Top 

Plastics, said Mr. Nordenholt, are 
in the forefront of the new ma- 
terials. They come in wide variety 
and new types are being discovered 
frequently. He mentioned the 
plastic known as CR-39, a transpar- 
ent plastic which differs from other 
such plastics in that it is harder 
and stronger. Saran, another new 
plastic, a product of the Dow 
Chemical Company, is highly resist- 
ant to action of gasoline and oils 
and is well suited for oil tubing. 


Used With Other Materials 

A great advance has been made 
in combining plastics with other 
materials, said Mr. Nordenholt. To- 
day, there are not only cotton cloth 
laminated plastics, but also glass 
cloth materials, paper sheets and 
wood veneer, impregnated with 
plastic materials. 

Prices of plastic materials range 
from 15 to 50c per Ib., said Mr. Nor- 
denholt, but economies possible in 
the manufacturing process mean 
that the cost of the finished plastic 
part often make it cheaper than 
metal. “The total economy,” he 
said, “is often an appreciable figure 
that results in a net cost consider- 
ably less than that of the design of 
the part in metal. 

There is no fixed ratio between 
cost of the material and cost of the 
finished product made from it, 


Hi | stated Mr. Nordenholt. For instance, 


@ part made of aluminum eosting 


20c per lb. might be far cheaper to 
produce than a part made from 6c 
cast iron. Aluminum is easier to 
machine. Because it is lighter it re- 
quires less time and labor around 
the shop. Finishing the aluminum 
surface is easier and there is a low- 
er freight or delivery cost. 


Progress in Metals 


Great progress has also been 
made in metals during wartime. 
Amazing developments Lave taken 
place in powder metallurgy, or the 
manufacture of parts by squeezing 
the powdered metal. The same 
technique used in manufacture of 
porous bronze bearing bushings 15 

ears ago is employed in the manu- 
acture of intricate metal parts. 
They can be produced to a dimen- 
sional accuracy of a thousandth of 
an inch and in complicated shapes 
that could not be done by the ma- 
chine method. 

Another new development is pre- 
cision castings, by which metal is 
cast centrifugally in porcelain 
molds. Pieces produced are accur- 
ate to one-thousandth of an inch. 


HOUSANDS of miles from Berlin 
...on the peaceful shores of Lake 
/Huron ... these two factories are 
playing an important role in the air 
warfare over Germany ... for they 
produce tremendous quantities of 
the plywood used in Canadian and 
Australian made bombers, and in 
fighter and trainer planes. 


f 


Light in weight and with amazing 
rigidity and strength, plywood is a 
highly satisfactory aircraft compon- 
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ent. Today it is distinctly a war 
material, but when Victory is won, 
plywood will be employed for the 
erection of structurally sounder 
homes, for the furniture that will go 
into those homes and for countless 


industrial uses. 


And so, while our factories produce 
now for service on the world’s battle- 
fronts, our craftsmen are also pre- 
paring new conveniences and lux- 
uries for you to enjoy in a postwar 


period. 


TD 
CUSTOM-BUILT 


DOMINION PLYWOODS. 


SOUTHAMPTON - CANADA “STUATED OM THE BEAUTIFUL SHORES OF LAKE WUROR 


This new development has paved 
the way to design of successful gas 
turbines, 

New techniques have been de- 
veloped in the fanufacture of 
glassware over the past 10 years. 
Foam glass, for instance, is ex- 
tremely light, and is an excellent 
heat-insulating material. It is often 
used for the flat roofs of houses, 
because of its heat-insulating pro- 
perties. A new process has made 
it possible to use glass in-place of 
expensive jewels. in instruments 
and clock works. 


In the field of electricity there 
have been many developments as 
well, New uses have been discov- 
ered for the magnet, some electric 
motors using permanent magnets in 
place of more costly field windings. 
New beryllium copper springs 
greatly increase the life of brush 
type electric motors. Because of 
their strength, and the accuracy 
with which they are made, they 
can be set to exert the exact brush 
pressure desired and retain that 
pressure indefinitely. Beryllium 
copper is also used to advantage in 


the design of extremely small elec- 

tric switches of high capacity. 
Many comparable developments 

have been achieved in the field of 


manufacturing processes, said Mr. 


Nordenholt, High-frequency elec- 
trostatic heating of non-metals has 
made possible the manufacture of 
plastic parts which was hitherto 
impossible. The same principle is 
applied to sterilization of foods. 
Furnace designs and process con- 
trols have improved furnace braz- 
ing methods, Steel stampings can 
be assembled in continuous braz- 


he 


DON’T WASTE. WOOD 


PLYWOOD 
SPECIALISTS 


ing furnaces, operating at extreme- 
ly low cost. Aluminum parts as well 
can be brazed. 

Radar will be reflected in the 
postwar years by the design and 
installation of new and entirely dif- 
ferent signalling apparatus for rail- 
ways, planes and ships. Electronic 
devices will be applied in countless 
ways to manufacturing and indus- 
trial processes, as safety devices and 
also as automatic controls that will 
enable machines to operate con- 
tinuously at maximum production 
capacity. 
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Forests B.C.’s Greatest Asset 


Industry Concentrates on War, Looks to Future 


| must be carried out and the fact that 


SITKA SPRUCE IN TRANSIT—It WilBBreed Mosquitoes for Hitler. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER. — British Colum- 
bia’s hard-hitting forest industries 
are still engaged primarily in war 
production, but they are leading the 
west coast manufacturing field in 
preparing for the problems of the 
future. 

Already definite plans are under 
way for postwar expansion, and 
leaders of the industry are losing no 
opportunity to study and get ready 
for the day when the return of peace 
brings back keenly competitive mar- 
kets. Nor are they overlooking any 
bets in 'sying the groundwork for 
more efficient operation in the woods 
and in the mills, for more complete 
utilization of raw material and de- 
velopment of many new products | 
that science during the last few 
years has made possible. 

$100 Millions a Year 

British Columbia’s forest indus- 
tries produce today at the rate of 
well over $100 millions a year, and 
the magnitude of this production 
and its relative importance to other 
industry west of the Rockies may 
be gauged from the fact that the 
returns from mining and fishing | 
combined are less than those from | 
the forest. The old saying that 40) 
cents on every dollar in circulation | 
in British Columbia represents 


.Victoria and Fraser River areas. The | 


| 


} 
| 


| 


| bia may be able to derive riches 
|from the forests for an indefinite 
| period, provided — and this is essen- 


j 


| tial — that proper safeguards are 





“wooden” money still holds true. 
ment are clear-cut, 


nificance to British Columbia, one 
of the most diversified regions in 
minerals in all North America, is 
admittedly a wasting asset. Fisher- 
ies, for all their importance yester- 
day, today and tomorrow, cannot be 
expected to gain the stature of the | 
forest.industries in size and value. | 
British Columbia's agricultural pos- 
sibilities are definitely limited by 
the fact that only about 2% of the 
surface area of the province is | 
arable. 
See Sustained Yield 

There is little doubt in the minds 
of experienced foresters and practi- 
cal operators and industrialists that 
the forests of British Columbia can | 
be managed in such a way as to pro- 
duce crops on a sustained yield basis; 
in other words, that British Colum- 


established in the way of conserva- 
tion and utilization. 

A program to bring about these 
results is now being evolved by a 
royal commissjon headed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Gordon Sloan and it is expected 
that its findings will have a far- 


| come to British Columbia until well 
The basic reasons for such a state- | 


Mining, which | 
continues to be of tremendous sig- 


| the early days of this century. Then 





reaching effect on all branches of 
forest production and management. 
Of almost equal importance is the 
question of taxation, and a conference 
initiated by British Columbia log- 
gers and held in Winnipeg recently, 
aimed at a nation-wide recommen- 


dation for relief in this connection. | 


Representatives of the logging, lum- 
bering, pulp and paper and plywood 
industries attended this conference, 
which was one of the first occasions 


at which all these branches of pro- | 


duction were united. 


The plea of the men who launched | 


the conference was that some sort 
of depreciation allowance be allowed 
by the Canadian government 580 
that timbermen would have a greater 
incentive to cut. Under present con- 
ditions, operators in many cases are 
taxed in such a way that when they 


| Canada is one of the few countries 
| with an exportable surplus of lum- 
| ber. During the present war and 
| during the years immediately pre- 
| ceding it, the B. C. lumber industry 
| profited by the inteljigent and ag- 
| gressive promotional work done by 
lumbermen in British markets over- 
seas, and today B. C.’s Douglas fir, 
hemlock and other species enjoy a 
reputation second to none, An idea 
of the steady rise of Empire lumber 
sales is given by the fact that in 1935 
they totalled 637 million ft., in 1936 
889 million ft., in 1937 895 million ft., 
in 1938 958 million ft. and in 1939 
1,228 million ft. 
Huge Lumber Purchases 
During the war years British em- 
pire countries have been buying B. 
C. lumber, plywood and other forest 
products in enormous volume. When 
war first broke out there was a need 
for lumber in large-scale military 
and naval construction in Canada, 
and in 1940 more than 5,000 buildings 
were erected for the various fighting 
services, in addition to many war 
factories..In 1941 the program was 
almost as vast, and by the end of 
1942 the number of hangars and 
similar structures alone exceeded 
700, most of them built with B. C. 
wood. 
The big job today is crating of sup- 
plies, and B. C. lumber is being ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of 
| boxes and various other types of con- 
tainers to be shipped to the various 
fighting fronts as well as to the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

The job of reconstruction in terms 
of lumber required is almost incom- 
prehensible. More than 50 million 
ft. of lumber, the equivalent of 10 
large cargo shiploads, was needed to 
recondition Naples as a port after 
Allied occupation. 

B. C.’s Lumber Problems 


Some of the problems of the B. C. 
lumber industry were summarized 
by Fred Manning, president of the 
B. C. Lumber & Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the other day 
when he declared: “Future of the 
lumber trade in British Columbia 
must not be judged by the condi- 





have cut their timber they have lost 
their only capital. If the nation still 
needs forest products a more equit- 
able method of taxing the forest in- 
dustry seems to be a vital require- 
ment. 
Timber Means Prosperity 

British Columbia has prospered 
with the timber industry ever since 
the earliest days. The story of the 
lumber business goes back a century, 
with the establishment of the first 
sawmill at Parson's Bridge, near | 
Victoria, in 1846. Other sawmills 
followed in the wake of the gold rush 
to the Cariboo, and in the 60's and 
80's there was pronounced activity, 
with several mills being built in the 


pulp and paper industry did not | 


into the present century, and Powell 
River Co., today the largest news- 
print producer on the Pacific coast, 
became an active factor in 1910. 

In no 
changed more rapidly than in log- 
ging. The ox teams of the early days | 
gave way to horse-drawn loads in 


came mechanized equipment, and 
today the British Columbia logging 
operation represents the most ad- 
vanced technique in the world, re- | 
sulting from the huge demand for 


industry have methods | 


tions which exist today. Our chief 
export market is over 10,000 miles 
away, and under ordinary circum- 
stances we would be competing with 
producers who are not only much 
closer to their market but have the 
added advantage of cheap labor (as 
low as 60 cents per 10-hour day in 
some instances): These factors. of 
comparatively high transportation 
and production costs and their effect 


'on the industry here are too seldom 
recognized by those who only see| 


this end of the operations and know 
nothing of the terrific marketing 
problems created by such competi- 
tive conditions abroad. 

“At present such considerations 
are incidental to the one big imme- 


| diate job of production for the war 


effort. But after the war they will 
again emerge as the problems on the 


| solution of which rests the future of 


the industry and much of the pros- 
perity of this province. 

“We hear a great deal about the 
depletion of our timber supply in 
British Columbia. Our densest ma- 


| ture stands are being rapidly con- 


verted into lumber, it is true, but in 
the final analysis mature trees do 
not represent our forest capital. Ripe 
and ready for the harvest, they might 
be regarded as accumulated divi- 
dends and bearing about the same 





production and the rugged nature 


|of the ground and the big trees to 


be handled. 
Changing Market Picture 
During the 20 years prior to 1932 | 
the principal markets for B. C. lum- | 
ber were on this continent, Canada | 
taking about 35% and the United | 
States 45%. The picture changed | 


relationship to the forest capital as 
any agricultural crop does to the 


land on which it grows. Our forest 
| capital consists of the forest lands 


themselves, and their growing ca- 
pacity, and unless, in our harvesting 
operations we do something to im- 
pair that productive capacity, we do 
not depreciate the amount of our 


when the United States imposed | forest capital in any way whatever.” 


prohibitive tariffs during the Hoover 
regime and exports to that country 


Some Reforestation Work 
Several of the larger and more 


sank to negligible volume. A direct | progressive timber organizations are 


result of this situation was the Ot- 
tawa Conference and the Empire 
preferences, which gave British Co- 
lumbia’s lumber an advantage in the 
United Kingdom and empire mar- 
kets. By the middle 30's, about 70% 
of British Columbia's lumber was 
being shipped overseas, 25% was be- 
ing sold in the Canadian market and 
only 5% to the United States. 
Overseas markets continue to be 
the province's best outlet and it is 
possible that they will retain that 
position after the war, in view of 
the tremendous reconstruction that 


DO YOU WANT TO KEEP OUR FORESTS? 
THEN SAVE THEM FROM FIRE! 


The carelessness of hunters 
and fishermen is still one of 
the main causes of forest fires 


* 
THE FORESTS ARE OUR GREATEST PUBLIC ESTATE 


To keep them productive for 

industry and to keep them 

pleasant for recreation is our 
obligation 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 


Mills at Thurso, Que. 


Cable Address: Pyecombe, Thurso 


| carrying on long-term reforestation 
| programs, but under the present 
| methods of taxation many-operators 
| have little or no incentive to safe- 
guard young growth for the future. 
| In some of the northwestern states 
timber holders have their taxation 
reduced as soon as they have under- 
taken to plant new forests, and some 
similar plan of relief seems to be 
j indicated for this country, Either 
| that, or the government must be pre- 
| pared to takeover the cut-over tim- 
berlands itself and see that they are 
adequately reforested. 
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(These figures are substantially 
cess of the 10-vear average). 


5% Decline in Value 


Total estimated value of produc- 
tion of the forest industries last year 
declined about 5% from the previous 
year, chiefly due to lack of labor and 
severe winter weather conditions 
which caused prolonged logging 
shutdown. Volume of production 
was down about 3%, the loss in the 
important coastal region being 
largely offset by increased output in 
all other regions except Kamloops. 

Pulp and paper production de- 
creased because of the labor short- 
age, which in turn was reflected in 
reduced quantities of logs made 
available for pulping. Only 211,696 
tons of newsprint were produced, 
compared with 252,559 the previous 
year and 241,638 for the 10-year 
average. 

Powell River Co. continues to be 
the biggest newsprint producer and 
it is gradually diversifying its pro- 
duction, with bleached sulphite and 
liner board. A $13 million postwar 
expansion program was announced 
recently to provide for an even 
wider range of production. 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., B. C. Pulp & 
Paper Co., Sorg Pulp Co., Westmin- 
ster Paper Mills and Sidney Roof- 
ing & Paper Co. are the other major 
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MONEY 
DOES GROW ON TREES 


@ There's a wealth in Canada’s forests ..; 
but to sécure and distribute it takes vision 
and initiative. Free Enterprise has created in 
Canada the world’s greatest output of pulp 
and paper products—at the same time giving 
Canada its Number One Industry in point 
of new wealth. 


In 1941, a typical year, free enterprise had 
almost seven hundred million dollars 
invested and over 37,000 people working, 
producing pulp and paper products to the 
value of $334,429,175.00. It paid workers 
$63,677,818.00, an average exceeding 
$1,700.00 each. 


It paid additional huge sums to other Cana- 
dians for materials and supplies and to 
Governments for taxes. Its products pro- 
vided a means of livelihood and profit to 
thousands of Canadians in printing, publish- 
ing, stationery and allied trades. All these 
in turn spent their earnings for the things 
they freely chose to buy. 


That’s how free enterprise works to enrich 
our lives and enlarge our opportunities. For 
89 years it has been the privilege of this 
Bank to aid in these united free endeavours 
with friendly, experienced counsel and 
material assistance in financial transactions. 


KeTORONTD 


B. S. VANSTONE, General Manager 


89 YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE TO FREE CANADIANS 
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producers in the industry. British empire), Bloedel, Stewart & 


In lumber production the two 
MacMillan mills combined head the 
list, with Canadian Western Lumber 
Co. second (its Fraser Mills mill is 
the largest single producer in the 
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Welch's mills third, and Victoria 
Lumber Co., recently acquired by 
E. P. Taylor and associates of To- 
ronto, fourth. Several groups of 
Europeans have become important 


Is preparing Printing one of your 


factors in the industry in recent 
years. There are more than 600 saw- 
mills and 64 shingle mills operating 
in the province at present, with a 
total daily estimated capacity of 
more than 13.6 million ft. 


HEADACHES? 
.. » Shen you'll 


— of printing and those who prepare the material for 
the printer will welcome this new book. It's packed with 
helpful suggestions . . . time-saving short-cuts and money-saving 
"Do's and Dont's" on the best choice of paper, finishes and 
weights, economical cut-out sizes and many worthwhile sugges- 
tions on the type of engravings to use and the best art technique 
to produce the happiest results. Tips galore on a score of small 
points which count a lot in the finished work and make it very 
much easier to visualize or lay out each job. 
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KING-WOOD SALES LTD. 


MONCTON, N.B. 
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OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


MacKAY LUMBER CO. 


- LIMITED 
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from all New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Ports to 


British, Continental and 
American Market 
Prices on Request 
Brokers for the A. F. & D. Mackay 
United Kingdom Royal Liver Bldg., Liverpool, Eng. 


Nova Scotia Office: Miramichi Office: 
Roy Buildings, Halifax, N.S. Newcastle, N.B. 
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Canada’s Forest Resources 


$1 Billion Invested in Vast Timber Industry 


Canada is carpeted with 1.2 
million square miles of forest which 
helps to warm and house its people, 
and nourishes a constantly expand- 
ing forest products industry. This 
industry represents a capital invest- 
ment of more than a billion dollars 
and provides the difference between 
a favorable and unfavorable trade 
balance. The forest source of this 
revenue is exceeded only by that of 
the Soviet Union and Brazil. 

From Nova Scotia, with its stands 
of yellow birch, to the west coast, 
with its Sitka spruce—so essential 
to aircraft manufacture—and the 
now vanishing majestic Douglas fir, 
35% of the total land area of the 
Dominion and 58% of the provincial 
land area is forested. Productive 
forests—those capable of producing 
continuous crops of timber for 
domestic and industrial purposes, is 
estimated to cover more than 770,000 
sq. miles. Of this vast kingdom the 
stands of timber of merchantable 
size are officially reputed to total 
313 billion cu. ft. of which 212 
billion cu. ft. are accessible. 


Crown and Privately Owned 
Canada’s forests are both Crown 
owned and privately owned. Crown 
lands are administered by the 
provinces, which dispose of the tim- 
ber by license to cut and derive 
annual stumpage, ground rent or 
Crown dues for the privilege. 
Following is a table showing the 
comparative: percentage of Crown 
and private holdings by provinces: 
Crown Privately Owned 


100 (nearly) 
87 
50 


British Columbia’s forest wealth 
in 1942 contributed more than $120 
millions to the economy of the 
province, 

Providing Lumber 300 Years 

Quebec’s forest industry, re- 
portedly representing an _ invest- 
ment of $500 millions and employ- 
ing over 71,000 persons on a war- 
time basis at an aggregate weekly 
wage of $1,834,067, has been pro- 
viding lumber for over 300 years. 

Quebec leads all other provinces 
in volume and value of forest pro- 
ducts. Leader in production of 
pulpwood, it is the centre of the | 
world’s newsprint industry, heads | 
the manufacture of kraft paper and | 
produces nearly half of all the other 
types of paper made in Canada. 

New Brunswick, with a total of 
13,934,600 acres of ‘productive forest, 
or 79.2% of its total land acreage, 
ranked fourth in total gross value 
of production in Canada, its produc- 
tion per acre of forest land being 
larger than that of Quebec and | 
Ontario together and nearly equal 
to B. C. in 1940, 

Little Care for Forests 

In the past Canadians have shown 
scant respect for this forest wealth. 
Little thought was given to ensur- 
ing its perpetuation. Rather, the | 
pioneer moved into the forest with 
axe and fire to hack out clearings. 
The careless lumber jobber or shift- 
less settler committed criminal acts 
of wastage or exploitation. Lum- 


ber companies, in search of timber 
for doors and pit props, pulpwood 
for newsprint, hulls for mine- 
sweepers, tore at the forest riches 
under stress of competition and war 
demand. 

Canadians hitherto have tended to 
“mine” their forests rather than 
“farm” them. And fire and insects 
have also made great inroads into 
forest reserves. 

Some 3,623 million cu. ft. of mer- 
chantable timber in the years 1930- 
39 alone were consumed, figures 
show. Of this, only 70% was used, 
30% was lost by fire and other 
destructive agencies. In fact, aver- 
age annual loss is estimated at 404 
million cu. ft. by fire, 700 million 
cu. ft. by tree diseases and insects. 

But today the various govern- 
ments and forest industry associa- 
tions are waking up to the fact that 
this great source of wealth must be 
guarded. They have realized that 
wood bulks large in the Canadian 
economy. 

They foresee a tremendous ad- 
vance in utilization of wood pro- 
ducts after the war. 

They know a nation which enters 
the postwar period with well-man- 
aged and scientifically nurtured 
forest resources will be several 
jumps ahead of its competitors. 

They know the premise to social 
security is efficient management of 
resources, that the old theory of 
maximum profit must give way to 
the idea of perpetuation. 

Era of Planning 


In brief, the era of the pioneer 
is yielding to that of the planner. 

First concrete lead toward post- 
war forestry planning came with 
the announcement in January last 
of recommendations of the Curtis re- 
construction sub-committee, tabled 
in the House of Commons, for a $100 
million forestry program to train 
75,000 men during the next five 
years for forest work. In particular, 
it recommended that specially 
trained discharged service men and 
war-industry personnel be em- 
ployed to carry out conservation 
and development measures. 

It urges further the reorganiza- 
tion of manufacturing practices to 
utilize all raw material available, 
creation of multiple commodity pro- 


| duction to reduce waste, as is the 
| custom in Europe. 


Giving Forestry Lead 

The provincial governments, 
notably those of Ontario and B. C., 
various forest industrial associa- 
tions and societies of forestry ex- 
perts, are giving a further lead in 
this direction. 

They are: 

The Ontario Forest Resources 
Commission, recently appointed by 
the Drew Government. 

The Ontario Forest Industries 
Association, formed in Aug., 1943, 
comprising a representative group 
of lumber, pulp and paper and asso- 
ciated industries, which plans better 
utilization of the forests of the 
province, 

The Society of Forest Engineers 
which for long has campaigned for 
forest preservation and enlightened 
legislation, 

The Ontario Forestry Resources 
Commission is designed to adminis- 
ter the forest resources much as the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
now handles power matters. Among 
other things, it is said they hope to 
re-clothe 10 to 15 million acres of 


| denuded land in Southern Ontario. 


Previous to the formation of this 


| commission, a start had been made 
|in appointing district or zone f®r- 


esters, and a way of subsidizing 
southern Ontario farmers to en- 
courage them to plant trees on their 
farms was being considered. 
Fire Fighting Co-operation 
U. S. and Canadian authorities 


|permit fire fighting equipment to 
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IS THE DRIVING FORCE! 


UMBERING is one of Canada’s greatest industries. It creates 


employment for thousands of men. 


But lumbering didn’t just happen. It took enterprising men... 
men who had courage, initiative and vision to turn our forests 
into lumber, prepared for its journey to the markets of Canada 
and the world. Free Enterprise was the driving force... then 
as now, creating employment and increasing individual and 


national prosperity. 


This century-old Bank has long been identified with Canada’s 
lumber industry ... has supported it with essential banking 
facilities...sharing in the growth of a self-reliant, prosperous 


Canada. 


Reef Canada Strong and Freel 


the BANK of 


NOVA 


SCOTIA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


be moved both ways across the bor- 
der to fight fires. 

Numbers of steel lookout towers 
have been located at strategic points 
across the Crown forests. 

Settlers in forest land are now 
protected. Before opening any 
Crown lands for settlement, a de- 
partment inspector looks over the 
holding and decides whether it 
should be farmed or retained as a 
wood lot. 

An effort is also being made to 
place on Ontario timber operators 
some of the responsibility for per- 
petuating forest resources. Some 
companies, it has been pointed out, 
already have launched their own 
reforestation schemes and postwar 
plans. 

Moreover, in every new agree- 
ment between province and com- 
pany, is a clause requiring the lat- 
ter to submit a plan for forest man- 
agement as well as one for cutting 
operations. 

In order to eliminate waste, it is 
now the law in Ontario that high 
grade timber may not be used to 
erect lumber camps. Low-grade 
mill waste, it is said, is just as good, 
and is required to be used in build- 
ing roads too. 

Forestry ,experts now go into the 
woods and lecture on management 
to the operators. 

Forest Policy Suggested 

Most comprehensive and far-see- 
ing plan of forestry protection and 
perpetuation, however, is contained 
in “A Statement of Forest Policy” 
issued by the Canadian Society of 
Forest Engineers, 

They suggest: 

1, Establishing a permit system to 
control travel and use of fire in the 
forest, especially during seasons 
when fire danger is greatest. 

2. Assisting farmers who have 
farm wood lots capable of being 
profitably developed by education- 
al means, provision of demonstra- 
tion forests, technical advice and 
supply of planting stock. 

3. Means whereby Canadian own- 
ers of forest properties or forest 
rights can insure them at econumic 
rates. ‘ 

4. Forest property taxation under 


a system whereby forced liquida- 
tion of immature timber cannot 
occur. 

They urge further: 

Full co-operation between Domin- 
ion, provincial and municipal 
authorities and private owners to- 
ward reducing or eliminating out- 
breaks of fire and that costs be 
justly and equitably distributed. 

Persons ignoring forest bylaws, 
they declare, should be promptly 
punished. 

Forest Fire Protection 


Areas in need of fire protection 
should be systematically classified 
and the degree of protection given 
various areas should be in propor. 
tion to the value of the forest itself 
and other values involved, as well 
as to existing risks. 

Rangers, lookout men and other 
key personnel, the society believes, 
should be systematically trained, 
adequately remunerated and per- 
manently employed. 

Government services and forest 
industries should be co-ordinated 
by a central body to fight insect 
devastation. 

In their opinion, too, there should 
be laboratories to provide essential 
information about losses from tree 
diseases and how to guard against 
them. 

Provincial legislation and forest 
laws and regulations should be as 
uniform as possible, for wood-using 
industries are national in scope and 
must enter regional as well as 
foreign competition. 

There should be staffs of trained 
forest engineers and _ qualified 
rangers, scalers, etc., to administer 
the forest efficiently. 

To get good men for the job they 
should be well paid and promoted 
for merit only. 

More revenue for forests is 
needed, they say, to provide the 
essential minimum of protection 
and administrative control. 


Should Classify Lands 


Lands should be classified to dif- 
ferentiate agricultural from true 
forest soils. 

Forest soils should be permanent- 
ly withdrawn from settlement, and 
as soon as possible. 
| Formation of municipal and 
county forests is recommended. 

| They urge employment of surplus 
labor in forest work and training 
of young men for the job. 

Inventory of forest resources, 
merchantable and immature, should 
be started and kept up to date. 

Where natural regeneration fails, 
forests should be restocked arti- 
ficially, 

Cutting of immature forests 
should be limited to thinning for 
improvement purposes. 

With a view to reducing waste 
jand utilizing forest products more 
| fully, diversification and integra- 
| tion of forest industries is urged. 

Big Loss of Production 

According to G. P. Melrose, B. C. 
| Forest Service, 1 million acres on 
| the coast and 19 million acres’ in 

the interior, or one quarter of ‘the 
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and 


PAPER 


Day — when all the mighty, accumulated 
explosive force of the Allied Nations will slash 
at the rotten black fabric of the Nazi regime! 


D-Day will be the outlet of long-planned, pent-up 
energy of free fighting men — backed by eee 
weapons of war, built in the thousand far-flung 
factories of free peoples! 


PAPER has played a powerful part in the planning 
for this day. The million and one details of arms 
production, the exchange of secret plans and 
diplomatic views amongst the Allied powers — plus 
a thousand other uses . . . all recorded on PAPER! 


Paper, then, will have shared greatly in the gigantic 
preparations for D-Day. Canada may be justly 
proud of her vast Pulp and Paper Industry, and the 
vital role being played to-day for D-Day, and for 
the years of peace that surely will follow 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY LIMITED 


HULL 


whole area of the province capable 
of growing timber crops of mer- 
chantable type, is not producing 
through waste and fire. 

In an attempt to bring forest 
legislation up to date, :n July, 1943, 
Premier Hart anriounced a sweep- 
ing new survey of the whole B. C, 
timber problem. Under the plan, 


Fine Papers Division 


saw mill operators, loggers. and 
technical foresters were to be called 
into consultation and a permanent 
forest policy formulated. ' 

To date the provincial govern- 
ment has planted 10 million young 
Douglas fir trees in denuded timber 
areas on Vancouver Island as part 
of a continuous program aimed to 


CANADA 


perpetuate the B. C. forest industry. 
Likewise logging companies are 
now required to be more careful in 
disposing of slash to reduce fire 
hazards. 

Hitherto timber land logged by 
operators has reverted to the Gov- 
ernment after being cut over. It is 


(Continued on page 22) 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED PRODUCT NEEDED TO 
INCREASE DIE LIF E e ec e Engineers declare 


PROBLEM: To develop lubricant for draw- 


ing steel detonator cases, that would save 
dies, and improve finish of products. 


B-A’S LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICANTS INCLUDES 
B-A DRAWING COMPOUNDS 


-S 


pecialized lubricants for 


SOLUTION: After studying this 
deep drawing operation, per- 
formed in three stages, B-A 
Industrial Engineers decided 
the conditions demanded a 
special prescription. B-A 
thereupon developed an en- 
tirely new product: B-A 2175 
Drawing Compound. 
RESULT: Die life increased 
50% —surface scratches elim- 
inated—finish satisfactory. 
One more proof — if more 
proof were needed—that 
British American Oil Engineers 


every die forming and extru- 
sion process, 


B-A SULFURCUTS — Wherever 
maximum cutting speeds 
combined with maximum 
finish is desired: 
‘CuT-AlD' — Cutting energizer 
for machining aluminum and 
magnesium, 


B-A QUENCHING ONS...» and 
all other types of Industrial 
Lubricants; 


will not leta problem faze them. 


The B-A range of Indust- 
rial Lubricants is always up to 
date because B-A’s Industrial 
Engineers are always alert to 
meet new conditions with new 
developments, 


It will pay you to consult 
B-A Industrial Engineers on 
any problem in the application 
of Petroleum products. It’s 
their job to show you how to 
get greater efficiency on ma- 
chine tools with savingsin man 
hours and materials, 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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EXTERIOR 
WOODWORK HARDWOOD 
WALLBOARDS Oak 
Donnacona Birch 
Masonite Maple 
Sylvaply (Firply) 
Beaver Board 


Buff Board 
Sheetrock 
Bristol 
Tileboard 


FIVE POINT MINERAL WOOL INSULATI 


Wholesale and Retail 


Kenmore Board 


METAL MOULDINGS 


FLOORING 


Hardwood Plank 
Parquetry Blocks 


ON 


R. LAIDLAW LUMBER CO. 


LIMITED 
Established 1871! 
LLOYDBROOK 215! 
2280 Dundas Street West 


Youre looking at 


i Military M 


Soon this pulpy mass, transformed into 
strong white paper, will help a battery com- 
mander to pinpoint the enemy’s position, or 
guide a convoy through treacherous mine- 
fields. Maps and charts by the millions are 
printed on paper supplied by Rolland and 
other Canadian paper mills. War industry; 
too, “maps out” its operations on paper— 
plans; blueprints; charts, control sheets. 
From production line to front line, paper is in 
the thick of sbe fight. 
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A Job to Do in Lumber 


Still a Lot to Learn About Using Wood, Thinks Le Clair 


The Germans for years have 
known and tested the value of wood 
— Universalrohstoff—the material 
which will produce anything. Only 
under stress of war did the democ- 
racies come to realize that “wood 
would win the war.” And they do 
not yet fully realize that wood is 
a “must” in the security of peace. 

This is the opinion expressed by 
W. Forbes LeClair, associate editor, 
Timber of Canada. 


The democracies were the victims 
of their own immense wealth, says 
Mr. LeClair. They felt secure with 
the wealth of more than half the 
world at their backs—the wealth 
considered essential to even starting 
a war, far less fighting it and win- 
ning it. They did not, however, 
reckon with the fertility of man’s 
brain, which was all the Germans 
and Japanese had left. 


Unfortunately, the democracies 
developed a hearty contempt for 
the so-called substitute materials 
being thrown into the rebuilding of 
Germany, continues Mr, LeClair, 


Wood Ignored 


Wood and wood products during 
the pre-war years had become the 
victims of a characteristic human 
weakness—that unbelief far often- 
er needs a reason or requires an 


effort than belief. In a world of 


frenzied advertising, wood, a ma- 
terial which had been taken for 
granted for centuries and had never 
even been mentioned far less talked 
about, was faced with a score of 
competitors which told the public 
about themselves. The reaction of 
the public was logical, Mr. LeClair 
points out. A material which was 
really never given any thought did 
not take much forgetting. And it 
was not until the closing years of 
this pre-war period that the pro- 
ducers of wood and wood products 
realized the great need of a counter 
effort, the need to make the public 
wood conscious, 


Another contributing factor to the 
general antipathy towards wood in 
these years was the governmental 
attitude toward its use. Though the 
man in the street may argue, swear 
and berate his government for 
doing everything wrong, he is 
actually more visibly affected by 
its actions than he would care to 
admit. The national tendency of the 
public is to follow the government. 
It is the largest, the most important 
and most conspicuous entity with 
which they are associated and they 
are inclined to bow to its greater 
range of knowledge. Consequently, 
when our governments legislated 
against wood, which they assuredly 
did, there was a general swing of 
public opinion to the use of any 
material which would supplant it— 
all of which made the propaganda 
effort of the competitor that much 
easier, 

Then came the war, and every- 
body and everything went into it 
including timber, observes Mr. 
LeClair. But peculiarly enough, 
wood appeared in the vanguard. 
The demand for construction of all 
kinds was tremendous—but so were 
the demands of munitions and 
steel. 

Wood had to fill the breach and 
did so admirably. 

In the first few months during 
the period termed the “phony war” 
there were more than 369 million 
feet of lumber purchased in Canada 
by the Timber Control alone for 
the vast construction program, 
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LAYING PLYWOOD ON THE MOLD — The Mosquito Should 
Teach Us a Lesson. 


states the writer. Even in this time 
of stress, however, antipathy to 
wood was so prevalent that original 
government specifications called for 
steel structures (this with a short- 
age of steel amounting to 60 or 70 
tons a month) and the floorings 
and wall linings were to be con- 
structed of commodities other than 
wood. 

However, lack of manpower, ma- 
terials and to a degree lack of pub- 
lic co-operation soon began to tell 
on the lumber industry and the 
ever-increasing demand soon began 
to outstrip its production. It was 
then that the Government, faced 
with a critical shortage of lumber, 
declared it an. essential industry, 
granted it better priorities, and did 
everything possible to alleviate the 
manpower problem. 

See Its Possibilities 

Other groups of technical men, 
it is stated, began to see possibilities 
in wood—some of which the 
enemy had already exploited. Con- 
tinual research into new and im- 
proved uses of wood, such as 


One More Reason 


To Douse Fires 


“As flying in this country de- 
velops it becomes of the utmost 
importance that every possible 
hazard to flight be eliminated. 
Smoke from forest fires consti- 
tutes one of these hazards,” de- 
clared Ralph P. Bell, Director- 
General of Aircraft Production 
before the Canadian Forestry 
Association recently. 

“Forest fire prevention must 
enlist the wholehearted support 

the Canadian aircraft industry, 
the air transport organizations, 
every man and woman who flies, 
and every  intelligent-thinking 
Canadian who has any pride in 
Canada or regard for its future,” 
he continued. 


Canada’s Forest 


Resources 

(Continued from page 21) 
now being suggested it be left in 
the hands of the operators, to en- 
courage them to care for it, either 
through natural reforestation or 
‘replanting. ; 

Changes in the taxation setup are 
also advised with a view to encour- 
aging lumbermen to operate on a 
basis of perpetual yield. 

Already certain logging com- 
panies have their own reforestation 
plans under way, whereby logging 
waste may be utilized to improve 
the industry from a_ long-term 
standpoint. Leader is Comox Log- 
ging Co. at Ladysmith; Vancouver 
Island, which accumulates logging 
debris and ships it to Powell River 
Co. for conversion into pulp. 

By utilizing waste fully, experts 
believe, work will be given new 
settlers and B. C. forest industries 
thus supported by a much smaller 
area of timber. 

An investigation of B. C.’s $100 
millions industry is being under- 
taken by a committee headed by 
Justice Gordon McG. Sloan. Fur- 
thermore, creation of a Forest 
Research Institute is under con- 
sideration. 

Only the faculty of N. B. forests 


‘to produce new growth rapidly 


saved this timberland from devas- 
tatfng fires in 1923 and the bud- 
worm epidemic which attacked the 
fir and spruce in 1915-23. New 
Brunswickers, however, are said to 
be facing a critical period of limited 


,| supplies of wood unless some sys- 
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tem of forest 
launched. 

Just this month periods of the year 
have been set when the forest be- 
comes a closed preserve to elimini- 
nate fire hazard. 

Difficulty facing N. B., if im- 
proved cutting is attempted, would 
be increased cost, but it is believed 
the cost would be justified, 

Second obstacle is the fact that 
no attempt has been made to re- 
strict or control cutting of privately 
owned forests, which represent 50% 
of all N. B. forest lands. New Bruns- 
wickers are said to feel the com- 
munity has a greater interest in 
the forest than‘the individual own- 
er, since value of work and wages 
of cutting and manufacturing 
amounts to many times stumpage 
value of the wood, 


management is 


bonded plywood, molded plywood, 
impregnated and compregnated 
woods, laminated processes and the 
general development of wood plas- 
tics have brought wood out of the 
popular conception that it is archaic 
and put it in the class of things to 
come, 


One would think, says. Mr. 
LeClair, that with the outstanding 
exploits of the all-wood Mosquito 
bomben before it, the anti-wood 
complex would be more or: less 
completely wiped out of the public 
mind. Yet the need for a still more 
vigorous campaign to back up the 
exploits of machines of war made 
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 SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
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FORANO SAW MILL CARRIAGE FOR MEDIUM SIZED LOG 


SMa LA 


TWIN EMGINE CARRIAGE DRIVE 


A German general has said that in war, 
wood is essential as bread. Mustered 
out at the first call to arms, it remains 
in service until the last of the forces is 
demobilized. 


Certainly, Canada’s lumber industry has 
made a mi contribution to the wer 
effort of the United Nations and the 
dawn of peace will find the industry 
called upon to play no lesser role in 
the stabilization of the Dominion’s 
economic structure. 

The Plessisville Foundry, serving Can- 
ada in peace and in war'since 1873, is 
roud to have played its part in the 
umber industry's tremendous achieve- 
ment in war production. For over 
seventy years, Forano has manufactured 
a complete line of sawmill machinery 
for the handling of medium sized logs, 
and we have continuously made im- 
provements to facilitate operations and 
reduce costs. 


For their reliability and efficiency, the 
Canadian Forestry Corps have chosen 
Forano's complete sawmill equipment 
for their overseas operations. 

In addition to a complete line of 
Forano sawmill machinery, we also 
manufacture: 

A complete line of mechanical power 
transmission; 

A complete line of crushing, screening 
and loading machinery; and 

A complete line of flax harvesting and 
processing machinery. 


THE PLESSISVILLE FOUNDRY 


SHINGLE MACHINE 


possible by the new age of. wood, is} - 


seen daily in the press where it is 
referred to somewhat tolerantly as 
a temporary makeshift occasioned 
by the emergency of war. 


The most recent and. possibly: the 
most blasé reference to wood: in 
this connection has come from 
Ripley’s “Believe it or Not.” After 
the amazing performances which 
‘wood has turned in the world over 
in half a dozen different types of 
aircraft, Ripley, in one of his. cur- 
rent strips saw fit to class the Cur- 
tiss C-76 Military Transport plane 
among his freaks of nature. Reports 
like this prove that the extensive 
development in the new and varied 
methods in which wood can- be 
utilized and regardless of the fact 
that their performance may be per- 
fect, the public is not yet fully 
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-wood conscious. ‘The war has mere- 
ly ‘given wood more tools with 
which to fight ‘its battles. , 
Wood can be used for almost 
everything, says Mr. LeClair. And 
on the thorough promotion of this 
idea depends the future of wood. 
Present day developments are spec- 
tacular, but the developments of 
the future may well enter into the 
realm of fantasy. Science and re- 
search have undoubtedly presented 
wood with the key to a prosperous 
future—it is up to the manufactur- 
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POOLWOOD STRIPPER 


ers of the entire range of wood 
products, synthetic and otherwise, 
to open the door. 

In former years the national 
economy was based on the forest 
products industries; they made pos- 
sible the nation’s financial entity. 
And this in the face of no really 
united national wood industry. In 
the past the forest products indus- 
tries have been heterogeneous and, 
unless forced together by mutual 
emergency, had only the virtually 
nullified powers of its individual 
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FURRING MACHINE 
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LATH MACHINE 


units. The new developments being 
brought forth will necessitate many 
changes from the old order. 

Nobody can assess the extent and 
economic importance of these 
changes at this time, it is stated, 
but we can and should calculate 
what courses they will follow. The 
time lag between the research, dis- 
covery and final production of new 
wood products is such that ample 
time is given us to envision the 
practical potentialities of their 
future, 


Breaking Bottlenecks ! 
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In pre-war years equipment 


manufactured by United Steel Corporation 
played a role of ever-growing importance 


in Canada’s pulp and paper industry. 


With the outbreak of war, the country’s 
paper mills were beset with troubles. Called 
upon to meet increased production schedules 
at high speed, but confronted at the same 


time with a critical manpower shortage, 
ways and means were sought fo avoid 


serious bottlenecks. If was natural to 
to equipment with a proven record of 


furn 
per- 


formance. That is why Dodge, Canadian 
Mead Morrison, and other members of the 
United Steel group were the first names 


leoked fo for assistance in securing 


the 


equipment that would increase production, 
cut costs, and make it possible to meet 


wartime schedules. 


_ No matter how large or how small your 
‘ problem, call upon our engi- 


néers for advice. Their experience 
your field will prove invaluable. 
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‘PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We manufacture a line of de- 
pendable machinery. Material 
and workmanship of the best 
quality — prices reasonable — 
lron & Brass Castings. Write 
for full information. ? 


REPAIRS A SPECIALTY 


Musxoxa fOUNDRY. [IMITED 


ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, 
JRON ANDO BRASS FOUNDERS | 
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Company Reports 


Dominion Woollens - 


Years Ended Dee, 31: 1943 1942 
Earned per share: 
Preferred $2.32 $2.57 
0.48 0.58 
0.60 


0.60 | P 


Ne common paid. 

Working capital $1,480,286. $1,318,862 

(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

Labor shortage at all plants 
brought dollar value of 1943 produc- 
tion of Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds 15% below the 1942 level, and 
cost of maintenance was described 
by J, W. Hobbs, chairman, to have 
been “unusually high.” 

Net operating profit dropped to 
$383,387 ($1,115,110), after deprecia- 
tion provision of $150,000 ($250,000). 
After deduction of tax provision of 
$236,000 ($952,000), net profit for the 
year was $147,387 ($163,110). Refund- 
able is included in the total of 
taxes paid but amount is not stated, 
and refundable tax is not carried in 
the balance sheet. 

During the year materials became 
available for the reconditioning of 
plant and equipment which had 
been operating four years under ex- 
treme pressure, and these operations 
led to a high 1943 maintenance cost. 
Expenditure on capital improve-~ 
ments amounted to $102,546. Sub- 
stantial decline in inventory and 
rise in holdings of Dominion of 
Canada bonds were chief changes in 
current assets, which totalled $2,- 
315,464 ($2,618,292), Substantial de- 
crease in income tax liability out- 
standing contributed to the drop in 
current liabilities. to $826,178 ($1,- 
299,428). 


MANITOBA... 
42% Forest 


42% of all Manitoba is forest land. Backed by this vast 
storehouse of natural resources, the forest industry 
within the Province is making a valuable contribution 


to victory. 


Pulpwood and newsprint, now so urgently required 
for war purposes, are being manufactured in substan- 
tial quantities. A record supply of lumber is being 
milled for the construction of' vitally important grain- 


storage buildings, barns, 


piggeries, 


hen-houses, 


brought about by the expansion of Canada’s shipments 


of food to Britain. ' 


POST-WAR FOREST PROGRAMME, 


Looking ahead to the time when peace 
comes, plans are now being developed for 
an extensive forestry programme, designed 
to perpetuate and increase the eriployment 
afforded by Manitoba's forest industries. 


DEPARTMENT of MINES and NATURAL RESOURCES 


HON. J. S McDIARMID. 
Minist 


WINNIPEG — MANITOBA 


D..M. STEPHENS, 
~ Deputy Minister 


Walkerville Brewery 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned per share: 
Execlud, refund. EPT 90.074  *30.070 
0,183 0,07 


0.05 0.05 
Working captial $457,843. $410,544 

*Adjusted. 

(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

Net 1943 profits of Walkerville 
Brewery Ltd., now a member of 
the .Canadian’ Breweries group, 
amounted to $27,912 ($26,113) after 
all charges including income and-ex- 
cess profits tax provision of $226,291 
($17,503), of which $40,737 (nil) was 
refundable. Share exchange offer of 
one Canadian Breweries preference 
for 12 Walkerville Brewery shares 
was commended to shareholders by 
president Chas. E. King and chair- 
man E. P, Taylor. 

All items of current assets, which 
totalled $664,095 ($517,528) showed 
increases during the year, cash and 
Dominion bonds totalling more than 
$300,000 ($180,000), and inventories 
standing at $271,541 ($214,981). 
Higher reserves for income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, in addition to in- 
creased accruals, lifted total current 
liabilities to $206,252 ($106,984). 
Earned ‘surplus was increased to 
$35,397 ($18,671). 


Nat. Light & Pow 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 
Earned per share .... 
Paid 

orking capital 

(1942 figures bracketed 

Net 1943 profits of National Light 
and Power Co., Moose’ Jaw, Sask., 
amounted to $52,756 ($72,535) after 
income taxes of $73,553 ($40,165) and 
depreciation of $116,112 ($113,889). 
Gross operating revenue increase 
to $779.416 ($727,034) came chiefly 
from electric light and power sales, 
steam sales rising only moderately 
to $13,836. Generation expenses were 
over $35,000 higher at $246,083. 

Current assets totalled $153,837 
($181,842), while higher income tax 
liability and higher accrued interest 
boosted current liabilities to $132,- 
203 ($88,826). 

The $2,272,000 of 6% first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds outstanding at 
the end of 1942 were replaced by 
$1,985,500 444% first mortgage bonds 
and: $100,000 5% general mortgage 
bonds. Company also has outstand- 
ing $125,000 6% gold notes. Other 


‘notes payable totalled $200,000 at 


the end of 1943. Surplus carried for- 
_— amounted to $304,027 ($328,- 

Effective March 1, 1944, the com- 
pany reduced power rates to resi- 
dential and commercial customers 
bg increasing the discount for 
prompt payment from 10% to 15%, 
applicable to all but wholesale, con- 
tract or special users. Estimate an- 
nual cost is $30,000. ‘ 


Cdn. Dredge & Dock 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 
shar 90.47 $1.15 


A difficult year was experienced 
by Canadian Dredge & Dock in 1943. 
Operating profit amounted to $51,- 
086 ($303,566). As several units were 
operating in salt water, provision for 
depreciation was provided of $100,- 
000 ($125,000). This, plus executive 
remuneration, brought a net operat- 
ing loss of $63,914, 

However, other income amounting 
to $108,732 ($26,234) and the absence 
of ae for tax provision ($70,- 
000 in 1 


)» resulted in net profits| Earn 


of $44,818 ($109,415). Some claims 


approximately the same level at 
$467,106. 

A secured bank loan of $200,000 
and provision of $3,500 for adjust- 
ment on war contracts were new 
items current liabilities, which 
rose to $236,399 ($65,862). Operating 
surplus totalled $851,031 ($900,989) 
at the year’s end. 


W. D. Bea 
$ 1943 1942 

$1.29 

1.36 


Net 1943 profits of W. D. Beath & 
Sons amounted to $110,034 ($129,433) 
after deduction of tax provision of 
$97,967 ($123,868), of which $5,034 
($7,058) was refundable. 

Depreciation provision was $91,328 
($124,526), Surplus adjustments in 
1943 included $1,500 profit on sale 
of securities, $2,534 loss on disposal 
of fixed assets, and provision of $6,- 
080 for additional 1942 income taxes. 
Transfer to reserve for possible de- 
cline in inventory values amounted 
to $20,000. ($30,000). Previous year’s 
depreciation provision was adjust- 
ed by a $7,623 credit to surplus. 

Lance B. Beath, president, stated 
that sales for the first quarter of 
1944 were substantially higher than 
those last year, and that orders are 
sufficient to maintain operation at 
present high level throughout year. 

Current assets rose to» $1,499,904 
($1,057,822), inventory values 
mounting to $552,710 ($329,671). 
Presemt inventories, the president 
stated, are considered necessary to 
maintain operations. 

Accounts receivable were sub- 
—- higher at $552,008 ($241,- 
468). . 

At Dec. 31, 1943, arrears of divi- 
dends on A shares amounted to 
$19.80 per share. 


Berens River 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 


$0.23 
$23 


0.12 
1,066,781 

124,700 

0.35 

10.10 

96,850 

; $18.39 

A continued labor shortage which 
resulted in a 40% reduction in ton- 
nage of ore milled reduced niet prof- 
its of Berens River Mines in 1943 
to $30,279 ($462,086) before includ- 
ing the refundable portion of ex- 
cess profits tax which amounted to 
$557 ($1,140). 

Development ‘so far on levels be- 
low 950 ft. indicates a sharp contrac- 
tion in ore sections and does not 
justify a rate of mill production in 
excess of 150 tons daily, President 
John Dryborough states in re 


1) marks to shareholders. However, re- 


sults of development on the 1,550 
level in the No. 1 (main) zone have 
been more favorable than on the 
1,400 level and the crosscut driven 
north from the shaft on this level 
intersected several prospects worthy 
of exploration. 

Labor shortage and disappointing 
development results caused the de- 
cline in ore reserves. 


Matachewan Consol. 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1 


outstanding which, should they be} ore 


settled favorably, may improve 1943 
results, it is stated. 
Total current assets rose to $1,- 
256,403 during the year, increases 
showing chiefly in accounts receiv- 
able, which totalled $579,877 ($91,- 
572) and retentions on contracts 
amounting to $134,728 ($120,680). 
Value of supplies rose, while cash 
was reduced to $24,709 ($144,292). 
Dominion bonds were maintained at 


——— recovery .. $2. 
(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

With shortage of labor still upper- 
most, Matachewan Consolidated 
Mines showed a reduction in net 
profit in 1943 to $608 ($9,598). No 
relief from the labor shortage is ex- 
pected until the war is over. 

Besides ore reserves _ reported 
above for the end of 1943, diamond 
drilling in the west boundary por- 
phyry area, between the 1,300- and 
1,550-ft. levels, indicates a possible 
383,000 tons of ore averaging .114 oz. 
gold per ton, Mine Manager H. S. 
McGowan reports. Drilling below 
the 1,550-ft. level indicates a down- 
ward extension of the porphyry ore 
body, but information remains too 
sketchy to estimate tonnages or 


War Job of | 
Forest Group 


(Con. from page 15) 
Wartime Industries Control Board | 
to implement necessary controls in’ 
pulp and paper industry. 

8. Industry Pulpwood Committee: 
Assisted timber controller to carry 
out Government policies through- 
out the industry’s widespread woods 
operations. 

9. Department of Trade Service: 
Collaborated with Department of 
Trade and Commerce, etc., in deal- 
ing with wartime emergency de- 
mands from British Commonwealth 
and other United Nations for pulp, 
paper and paper products. 

10. Statisties: Expanded this serv- 
ice to aid Government, departments. 

11. Controt Administrators: Pro- 
vided 12 administrators and other 
senior key staff from within the 
industry to promote and .enforce 
WPTB policies. 

12. Postwar Reconstruction Com- 
mittee: Comprises full-time execu- 
tive director and staff to study 
industry’s postwar problems. 


Steel Pate Work 


/ 1S OUR SPECIALTY 


When you sit down to plan with T.I.W. you 
have at your disposal an engineering and 
manufacturing organization that can be of 
genuine help to you in selecting the type and 
size of any Steel Plate Work you need. We 
are eager to demonstrate to you, today, 
the ability of T.I.W. to design, fabricate 
and erect any steel plate job to your 


complete satisfaction. 


FOR THE PULP AND PAPER ‘INDUSTRY 
The Swenson Multiple L. T. V. Evaporators 
shown here are illustrative of many Steel Plate 
Products built in Canada by T. I. W. for Whiting 
Corporation (Canada) Limited for the Pulp and 


Paper Industry. 


rue TORONTO IRON WORKS . 


TORONTO 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
‘SURVEYS ond VIEWS 


We are prepared te supply aerial surveys 6f 
Timber Limits and air views of mills, ales 
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wood yards, depots and camps for adver- 
tising or planning purposes. 


Addre 
1orr 
any District Off 
Lines. 


DESIGNERS 


FABRICATORS - ERECTORS 


inquiries to Aerial Surveys Division, 
nfederation Building, Montreal, or 
ico of Canadien Pacific Air 
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“If all of the pulp and paper mills in the world stopped oper- 
ating tomorrow, the war would come to an end in 60 days.” 


(R. A. Hayward In “The Lifebleed of Civilization’) 


Some uses of 
Aerial Surveys 

Timber “Cruising — Loggi 
ee 
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MONTREAL 


For a greatér appreciation of the 
importance of Canadian paper 
manufacturers, try to picture a 
peacetime world “without paper 
. « « then intensify the idea by 
bringing it under wartime condi- 
tions and the vital role played by 
the paper makers comes home to 
you. 


No one knows who would win 
the wart if all paper mills stopped 
operating. That's why Proviricial 
Paper Mills ure working as closely 
to a 24-hour basis as possible. 

0 They are helping to supply civilian 
Wiig capiiai®'.'.7 1,908;208 $1,008,008 | needs as well as the demands of 
which, was $018,438 les than market value | the Armed Forces in Canada. And 
value fn 142, : us| they are exporting Government 

Chief investment af Howey Gold | Tquired paper to Rhodesia, Middle 
President * oT Birks inf rmed mae os Ceylon, 

resident R. T.: ‘0 . . ° 
shareholders at the 1944 annual | md Empire countries with no 
meeting last —, rane facilities for making their own fine 
progress at East c was de- 
scribed ag satisfactory. The com- | POP®! requirements. 
pany has now no interest in the 
Yellowknife area, it was stated. 

Net profit in 1943 was $56,720 and 
break-up value at the end of 194: 
was equal to 43 cents a share. 

Income received by the company 
was affected in 1943 by reduction in 
dividends from some companies and 
decision of others to temporarily 
suspend all dividends. 

Commenting on operations, in the 
1943 annual report, Mr. Birks de- 
clared: 

“Our investments in the gold min- 
ing industry have been carefully 
selected to provide income and ap- 
preciation. With a return to normal 
conditions of labor and taxation, 
shareholders should again receive a 
fair return on their investment 
and the company will resume an 
active search for a new property.” 


grade, it is stated. 

Included in current assets at the 
end of 1943 were $89,235 cash and 
$200,000 Dominion bonds. 


id 


Howey Gold 


Years Ended Deo. 31: 
rned ah 


When we are on a peacetime 
footing, Provincial Paper Limited, 
largest manufactufers of fine print- 
ing papers in Canada, will be able 
to again. supply paper for all 
printing requirements. 


TODAY'S VEHICLES OF VICTORY 
ARE THE TRANSPORTS OF TOMORROW 


Bendix aviation equipment has played a mighty part.in 


helpi ng United Nations flyers win mastery of the air. THE PORT ARTHUR MILL. THE NEWEST AND LARGEST PROVINCIAL PAPER MILL 


Tomorrow, these vital contributions toward safe and 
.sure air transportation will help reconstruct a new and better 


peacetime world. 


Bendix-Eclipse of Canada is sroeical its contributions 
toward Victory and eager to shoulder an important respon- 
sibility in the great developments ahead for air travel and 
transport. 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE of CANADA, Ltd. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Young-Davidson 


Years Ended Dee. 381: 1943 
Earned per share ..... $0.017 


re reserves, tons 
Tons milled ....+- 


years’ supply, 

(1942 figures below.) 

Of the $185,594 operating profit 
realized by the Young-Davidson 
mine in 1943, the share of Young- 
Davidson Mines was $37,119 ($81,- 
206). After adjustments, adminis- 
trative expenses, etc. net profit was 
$26,787 ($72,355). 

Dividends id totalled $63,364, 
the same as the previous year, re- 
ducing surplus forward to $6,540. 

The cost per ton of mining and 
milling, including taxes, etc. to- 
talled $3.03 per ton. is to the MEAD OFFICE: 388 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO. 
position of development or ore re- 
serves at the end of 1943. 


Division of 


PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


BRANCH SALES OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at: Mille Roches, Ontario - Thorold, Ontario - Georgetown, Ontario (2) - Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Drum. St. Realty. .. Do., Scripts .. 13 | Grandora 07) 074.09 | oInt. Hydro-El. = ae 

‘ 1 Ont. Steel, pf Grandview ao, WR AE LD Te eee Oe 165 

East Koot. Pr...... cs : me tye "4 | Gréat Falis M. 0... 02) 02 .. te Pr. f Box rts.....» . e sa 

10 ss Orange Crush .... .«.. ‘. Home Gold : ‘008 1008 Macl’n oy tr. Oe sce sm : : a 112.00 
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Foreign Pow. Sec. p. 2 “| Miracle No. 1 net . 270 94.43 
Granite Club ......++0 . 1 270 131.57 
Highiand Dairy. com, . \e coeene 100 53.39 
Homewood Sanitarium ee 100 47.15 
Hudson's Bay ord. <¢ Miracle No" 3 ra: sevees 200 sate 
Insce. Exch. Bids. © Do,, No. 3 gt. « scseees 20 106.64 
Inter. Util. $3.50 pref. . National Vulcan geeveee 50 
Lambton Golf ....csseseees orien a No, 1 pid. eve inte ‘eo 
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Electrolux apes Rye a ** | K. Townsite ae) Lae tee: Nie? Lt’ & Pwr 5 a a 
Enam. & Heat .. ; f ; ws eee 4) | Lamaque Gold ... 4.17 5.85 5.75 5.80 | Ns’ Tt P . 1024 105 
People’s Cr. Sec, .. | +. 43 Fe. oxy 4 
English Elec. Pulp & P.. pf 24 McGillivray C. ... f. -20 ee Ott. L.H. & P. 103-105 
Federal Fire ...... ee eee ee oes Moffatt Hal! Fez: ae 3 : 
Fleury Bissell .... Fee elephone ... f. ‘+ | Pacific Nickel... ... 07. (Pouar Gabe 108 110%" 
eal Estate L'n ... 30 $6 Placer See .25 13.25 13.2! - Quebe P Bir oi 4 102) 104 
Regent Knit 28 e gehee i “Sag. Pp Att 7 115 ir 
Do., pref, ‘ ‘ 3 os ea ; LA , 
Reliance Grain. ... Red Cloud . ‘Do, 8 . 6 105) 1071 


seeene eee + OS | we Besuricn Hi 106 *Monarch Mise. UNITS sees Twin’ city No. BF...» 150 73.25 «72.96 »='172.66 = 318.87 
Do, pret, se Reno Gold ... ‘0! ; ; aurice r. 104) r 
River. 8. Mill (A). 2 


hae? pa WwW Pr 103 105 Natl. Diwg’ & Chem. ¢...... 3 4 tApproximately 8% over dealers’ bid price. §Approximate. °To Feb. 
Do.. (B) - Salmon Gold ..... ‘ ¢ . ms i * , 112) 1141 3 Nat.’ Hosiery com. 
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tea fe . -- | Sand River ....2 DS, peek. Nesccsoccsoctea’ # Ontario Acreage Royalty. 
Goodyear Tire pf.. 2.50 3 | Robertson P. L., pf. 2.50 448 Silbak Prem 


Rolland P ; 6 10 se eeee tNor. Amer. Elev. ist pf...... 
ollan ap., . ° t Lake . 

Gt. adi * 15 ' . ——— 22 . | Sunioch 

hohe _ Sarnia Bridge . wee ts 50. 15 4) Surf. Inlet 

Scythes & Co, ....14-.50 20 


*Do., a pref. gacedetet -< i. 
Do., “eee se eces cence 4 
eames "Mining. er epeegecé Wheat. Prices é 
Peers Be icet eet Winnipeg Grain Futures Cash Quoiations 
. L, Ruddy pref. ......008 ln ‘ week of a 7k. For Week 
Saw er Ma COM. = aseve . op year from 8 w May 20, 1944 Ww 
= ohn eee 51% Df....66 ; sue I, = <3 m2 Son, ee y ee anal ao 
ncennes McN. com. .. ..+ Lew 
Strand 7 t GB -ccdes % 2c. W. 51% Sl's Si% 


Do., co 51% May..... 5Si% 51% 51% |3C- W... SI% Site Sl%e Sle 
Tor. Winter Club, pf. 30 ‘ Barley* Basley*: 


United Farmers Co-op. 64% May ..... 64% 64% | 64% /|1 Feed .. 64% 64% 64% 04% 


loo Mfg. ..... Rye 2 Feed .. 64% .64% ‘64% 64% 
Wentworth aeunr us. ‘ 99% May .o000'1.23% 1.13% 1.13% . 


> Rye 
trading com. tsese . : . 1.17 1.17% : ” 
‘aa . ae ZS ‘ 7. .307 3 ‘ Oct. skwie 1.19% 1.11% 1.12 2 & Ww. N 1.22% 1.14% 1.30% 12% 
tCurrently paying On arrears. *At ceiling prices. 


: United Secs. .. 
ay 06 074 tWpg. El. ser. A 5 
Dow pref. sss. 175 25 i0 | abana and Realty Issues: 
‘eS Sil ood: 40, 8 3 ‘ 
Guaranty Trust, p. een Ge tame ok a ae *y Oil Stocks | Abitibi P&P. 2 33 804 
eer femeane teak Views 33 | Slater, N. 1.20 213 Anaconda 034.033 C.0.D. ‘33 8083 
sates ten ae -, | Stand. Chem. . 50 224 Brown Oil debs... 2%%2 30.00“. 30100. Acadia Sugar .. 44 ‘55 1011 104) 
eae Set Ghee a 8 Stand. Clav. v Grease Creek ... «e $023... } Do. 6 '54 1014 105 
Ham. Cottons .... 90 ‘| St. Pav. & Mat., pf. * "624 124 ‘ Se 013 025 tAlta. Pa. = "46 «(105 1074 
Ham. U, Theat., c, ... 2 3 | Sterling Coal .....  ... » see 6023 .. = 023. | Algoma Steel . 104) 
Te OME Senks see) AO ae Stop & Shop .. | Petrol Oil & Gass. 1.02 (20 |: °,, | Atlantic Sugar . 1034 © 
Rae a s Stuart, D. A., pf. . 80.25 Sah at mpoenee oncgeesce -,. 06 063 .10 | {B.C. Pulp & P. 
8 -» pre ae” ta +1.754 Sup. Pete. Ord. Stel 1 27h : Sunset a.01 .063 .07 .073 2 SUIOE se sees 
sreden Elects ($40)... Do., com. 1 274 Texas Can. vs 125 125 ,, | “Brown Co...... 
i ed a ace ose Do., pref. phe .. | Vulean a 89> AG Burns & Co. .. 
mperial Life .,.. 15 ee -. | Tambiyn, pref. ... 2.50 : + Paid in’ 1943... «Paid or payable in | Canada Cement. 
eee ao pf.. 0 ox 7 Thayers 1944 to date. Can. — ° 
p. Varnish’... .50+. Do f er 27 a endelcadhcindaeibeaad aper ... 
Do., pref. ...... 1.50 32 ce EE nee Steamship i , 
Indust, Accept bt. 8 "a Stores Fe as Bond Redemptions an, Canners Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 
- AK. «+ . 
Inter’c Coal ..-... 2 Tig Top Tailors .. 30 


‘ 
\ * * Textiles Food " Power 
. ond Issues— Rate Year Due Price Locomet., Corporation Bonds Cont’d : 
Do., pref. ....... 8 ; a Do,, pref. s..+0+6 7 om, El. P. ds. 642% 1950 June ttCandn, Vickers oe rae 0 he ane Totes 
Inter Bronze, c.... .80 Tooke Bros. ...... *+.50 is 


98 and and Mill- cloth- allied Bever- Bidg. trac- utili- Total 
; Dom. Woollens 6% 1952 July CL Mle A snises Mersey Paper . 5 102) 99) = 
Int. Coal. & Se... A 303 Traders Blane pens 3 86 85 York Knit. .\.. 4% 1945 Aug. Do., ase tDO. ....s0+00 6 1024 1 =~ ona a Ts . io" — ss = « " —s Ss 
n le P B eeeee *e ° 
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Securities 
Do., + 40% 1952 Aug. Consol. Paper’. 111 = 109 
Int. Nickel, pe. uc ® Traders oon (A)... : Can. Pac. Rly. 1954 June Dom. Coal . 01988 te date: (Base 1935. 39100) 


*- M’rison Brass 74% 1947 July 1% Dom. Scott Inv. 4 ' 
19% ontreal Apts. . High .... 134.5 234.4 149.7 123.7 135.7 118.3 130.0 
. 14.500 Do., (A) rights.. > Eh i ghee At ln S&S NS. Stl. Coal . 38 Low ...-. 69.7 51.6 41.2° 784 735 79.3 


Do., pref. . re 
Int. S gtiheen Can. Nat Rly. 5% 1969 m. Tar ..... 4 
t, St (Rity. A). ears : Do., (B) rights .. | | Ham. By-Prod, "6% 1956 ’ Dom. Woollens . 6 
B68) WG. Ae vcvecea. ban Twin City ..... veel “ar! Inter, C. Bak. 6542% 1948 VY, | tDonnacona Pap. 4) 
Invest. Found. i, "25 Do., pref. ..++++0 . oe |Mth LH. Pr. 13% 1956 | *Dryden Pap. ... 6 
Do.. pref. ...... 3 56 "Ee ta, As ose ‘0 Se Paton Mfg. .. 144%2% 1956 Sept. 1 tEast Dairies... $ 
Jam, b. oe d Bee os 2,000 *$21,500. lL. tr. Famous Players 4 
Ree ee united Distiti v1. ‘ie’ 70. 2.78 3.00 sea ees ee | enaes Grate «6 
Kelvinator |....,. A View Bison ous abe _” ti 5 silent deeccltborenty aan Fraser, ak ¢ 
+ seeecsee seo ee alt Brass .... 
b. Bt. Joka PE: 0 +2. Do., pref. ....... 8 92h 93 100 Annual Meetings *Great L. Paper 5 
Langley's oo 2 Wellington Fire .., 3,50 508 58) oe *Gurney Fdry, ., 5 
eer 3° eS (108 ie onet: O685 1p . W. Koot. Pr pls 6 180 1. <4 1944 Company Place || tGypsum Lime . 8 
Catelli Foca, C. soe *%.23 Legare pref. vith West Grain ...seee yee 1 ee »« | May 26-—-Gen, Steel Wares ...... Montreal | Ham, By-Pr, C. 5 
Che MEE nckccen aia Levy Bros. ........ 9.30 Do., pref. ..ss0e +1. 25 25 .. | May 26—Lord Nelson Hotelt ..... Halifax 


Oks. 6.0 Beene "5 
; Grocers .....34+2 93 85 125 ,May 26—Viceroy Manuf. ... Toront Ham. Cotton 3° ‘44-53 
Cent, Can. Ln, vs 8 *’ | Lindsay, C.'W.'pt $ - hee z y 90) ee) Gee 
m oe peace Sansa At Pp Do., pref. ....../7 126 «1254 


4 82 . .. | May 27—McVittie Graham ...... Montreal Inter-City Bak. 53 °48 
Circle Bar K. |. ann 8 13 aca tee. Steel... — Weston Geo., pf.. 5 1053 1052 =... + | May 29—Ventures .............«. Toronto] Indust. Accept. 4 '52 
Claude Neon ....,.... 15 Do., pref. York Knit., ist pf. 7 ies oe oe 


anccear eS Zell oo +e es D. Beath & Son ..... Toronto! Ins. Ex. Bldg..3 °S1 
Cockshutt Plow .. M. L. Gardens. C..” ... - ellers, pr «e+e 1,50 283 | 288 28) | May 30—Can Dredge & Dock ... Toronto | *Inter. Nfld 
= Terminal ... «. 5 


5 
*Interim dividends paid in 1943. May 30—National Petroleum Calgary (Bowater’s P&P) 
at See a pt. mee 1 4On arrears, t Paid or payable in 1944 | May 31—Assoc. Tel. & Tel. Wilmington, D. | *Inv. Bond < Sh. 
ae en eee +s ° . e se eco oe to date. May 31—Candn Coftons*® ...... ontreal | {Kingston Blev. . 6 
Cons. Fire Co. .... Suaveu er nner te ~ .. 4 : * Net after Corporate income tax. May 31—Nipissing Mines ........ Toronto| Lake St. J. P. . 5) 
oes < oe ne toms w's . f' ; q oo mh ar cae zonecce » Hamilton Do, . 
: ee + gees . 5 ay 31—Wentwor adio ..... Hamilton | Legare ......... 6 
eae ¢ * 8i Investment Trusts June’ 1—Anglo-Nor. Holdings .. Montreal Maple L. M. ... 5h 
Saeed Te diceaa Asked | June 1—Beattie Gold ...4...... Montreal Man, Sugar ... 5 
~ ae esse 1390 183 | Affiliated Funds ....sccoeee Sf 3.90 | June 1—Kewagama Gold ..... Montreal | Massey-Harris . 4) 
* 0., ep seocee 8.50 105 | Can. Int. Trust ....scccsoees 4: §.25 | June 1— miska Copper ...., Montreal | McColl-Fron. .. > 
Roneees 7 t., Co's 3 Can, Invest. Fund. evcccceces 3 4.00 | June 9—Moneta Porcupine ..... Toronto — eee 
lonarc fe 6.40 12% ss | Can. Investors ..ccccccscsese 5. 6,00 | June 23—T. G. Bright & Co. Niagara Falls 
. ase Mont. Is. Pr. eeeeee eee 5.00 


pehines wee 4 
Trans-Canada ssssecessceese 10, 11,35 1 Special. * Special and general. tonnes Mills , i 


Int. Paints ....... 91 Do., (B) ..:.. 
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146.8 118.2 145.0 


60.2 69.0 6.2 
Price Bros. .... 5 


1944: 
*Prov. Paper ...5) Menthly Figur 
Reliance Grain. 44 at Seah’ dane 
tRestigouche Co. 6 Feb. |)” 108.7 1148 
Rolland Pa 4 02 F Mar. .... 1089 1169 
Ruddy, E. os 6h, 48 Mo eee ‘ 
Silv. Dairies.... 6 “66 1944: 
Simpsons, Ltd. , 44 Weekly Figures: 


Smith, Howard 4) ‘ aie 3 i 
Stand, Lime... 6 * 02 Ape, 9's. ee The 


Sterling Coal’.. 6 1 Abt! 20 7. 1080. 1078 
United Amuse. , 5 ‘ Apr. 27... 106.6 106.2 
United Corp. .. 4 98 y 4.. 106.3 107.0 
"United Gas... 5) ‘48 May 11 .. 106.4 111.6 
{Gnited Gr. Gre. 4 43 a 1004 7 ge | May 18 .. 106.5 110.9 78.1 72.8 
* ‘ *High and low for years siiet 1935 to date inclusive ate based On weekly figures 
*Payable in Can. or U. 8. issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
easier es : 
Pave oe ier ane only, Tetento Stock Exchange Index Mentreal Steck ane Average 
: adea without accrued interest. tated ao 
aPayabue in Can. oF U.K. May 22 .... 118.73 81 69.20 
| May 20 ,... 118.89 ‘ 
- cportg| Me ee 
Canadian Pacific Railway reports May 2... lees 
traffic earnings for ‘the first week ae ago . 1 = 
in May of $5,773,000, an increase of | {esr 40+.» 115, 


15% over last year. pis ioe i int 
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Util, Ind. Cha. Pprs. Goids 
May 22... 519 76.8 
May 20... 519 76.4 
May 19 ... 52.3 
May 18 ... 52.3 
May 17 ... 52.2 
Month ago 52.7 
Year ago ., 58.1 


137.03 74.9% 
133.60 74.94 
133.60 74.94 
131.68 7441 
132.02 74.90 
122.25 74483 

95.98 60.23 
142.29 79.98 
116.68 72.98 
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‘Dividends Declared ° 


Date of 
payable record 


3 May 31 
June 1 


July 


May 8 
July 5 
May 12 
May 5 
June 1 
May 10 


Assoc. ‘i 

Andian Nat. ....... +. 
Bright, T. G., pfd. .. 1. 
Amer. Cyan. AB.. 


May 20 
May 31 
June 10 
June 10 
June 15 
May 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
May 31 
May 31 
Apr. 29 
May 15 
Apr. 27 
May 15 
May 15 
June 5 
June 6 
Apr. 25 


June 15 
June 15 


May 31 | 


Payments on Low Grade Wheat Higher 


Participation Cheques on 1940 Crop Boon to Farmers 


| From Our Own Correspondent 


actual selling prices fot each grade, | ability of the crop to stand any | carrying business. 


| WINNIPEG.—A flood of cheques | but the discounts below the price of | prolonged period of drought. 


from the Canadian Wheat Board is 
now in the mails, conveying to west- 
ern farmers their first installment 
on an _ approximately $60 millions 
payment on account of participation 
certficates issued by the Board to 
farmers on 1940, 1941 and 1942 wheat 
deliveries. The present payment is 
for the 1940 crop year. Payments 
for 1941 and 1942 will follow later. 

A large portion of these cheques 
constitute a pleasant surprise to re- 
| cipients, those whose wheat had 
been graded No. 3 Northern or 
lower. The payment on No. 1 hard 


No. 1 Northern. Even then they | 
are not the discounts prevailing on 
actual sales of lower grades, but 
rather those which might have pre- 
vailed had the timing of different 
sales been different. 
Crop Outlook Better 

Crop prospects have been very 
much improved by rains during the | 
past week, more especially in south- 
ern Alberta. In that section of the 
country there had been widespread 
fears of crop failure, because of 
lack of moisture to germinate seed. 

Cattlemen had been worrying 


June 16/and No. 1 Northern is at the rate | over possible forced liquidation of 


June 16 
June 16 
June 1 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 


1 
May 31 
May 20 


July 1 
June 30 
Sept. 30 

Dec. 30 
June 1 
June 1 
July il 
June & 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
July 25 
July 15 
June 30 
June # 
Jure 1 
June 15 
July 1 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 


May 23 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 26 
May 15 
June 25 
Sept. 25 
Dec. 25 
May 15 
May 15 
June 21 
May 24 
June 1 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
June 20 
June 20 
June 15 
June 15 
May 15 
May 15 
June 1 
May 4 
June 10 
Mar, 15 
May 1 
May 15 
Nov. 2 
May 15 
May 31 
June 8 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 28 
May 1 
May 8 
May 15 
June 10 
May 12 
June 1 
July 15 
June 5 
June 15 
May 10 
June 30 
May 25 
May 15 
May 15 
June 10 
May 20 
May 20 
Nov. 30 
June 15 
June 15 
May 15 
May 31 
June 10 
June 8 
May 27 
Aug. 11 
June 3 
May 30 
May 30 
June 
June 1 
June 1 
Ju@e 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
May 26 
May 10 
May 8 
May 10 
Apr. 28 
May 16 
June 10 
July 10 
May 31 
May 19 
June 15 
Sept. 15 
May 19 
May 20 
May 20 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
May 31 
May 31 
May 30 
May 15 
Apr. 30 
May 26 


. Breweries, p. .. .85 
Confederation Life 1.50 
Do. conena es SRO 


Vv ° 
Can. Car & Fary., pf. 53 
Canada 


- ¢.25 
Can. Fi .& FA 3% 


Can. Marconi ... 
Can. Int. Inv. Tr. p. 0.75 
Cockshutt Plow .... 25 
Circle Bar Knit .15+ .05 
Can. Food Prod. ... .62'2 
Can. Malartic G. .... .02 
Can. Bakeries, pfd. . 1.25 
Consumers Glass ... 56 
Corr. Paper Box, p. 1.75 
Crow’s Nest Coal .. #1.50 
Command Oiis 03 
Coniaurum M. ..... .04 
Detroit Int. Bridge +.25 
Distiliers-Seag. .. 55% 

Be., PTGE. crccce 71.25 
Dom. Textile 

Do., pref. ... 
Dorm. Scot. Inv. pf. 
Dome Mines ....... 
Dominion Stores .... .10 
Dom. Ang. Invest. .. 4.50 

Die BIE. ccccvce BB 
Dem. Foundries .... .35 
Dom. Envelope, p. “S 
10 


June 20 
June 
June 
duly 4 
June 


Federal Fire ...... 1.50 
Gt. Lakes P. A B p. .25 
Gt. West Sadd. p. .. .75 
. Do., 2nd pl. ....... 
Gatineau Pr. ....... 
Do., 5% pid. ..... 
Do., 5% % pid. ... 
Huron & E. Mige .. 
Do.. 20% paid .. ..20 
Holt Renfrew, pfd. . 3.50 
Do., arrears 1.75 
Hudson Bay M. ..... 1 
Hamilton Cotton .. .22%2 
Halinor Mines ...... 05 
Home Oi! ..... .. 8.15 
Island Mtn. M. ..... .02 
Imperial Tob., ord. .. .10 
Inter. Metal “A” ... .30 
Do., pfd. A pid. .. 1.50 
Inter. Nickel, c. ... ¢.40 
Inter. Petroleum ... 50 
Invest. Found., pfd. .75 
"sae hassTocee ae 
Imperial Oil . .25 
imperial Varnish .. .12' 
Do., pref. ...... 3744 
Inter. Bronze ...... .20 
Do., pref. ...... 37% 
Inter. C. Baking ... .75 
dam. Pub. Ser. ...... .17 
Do., pref. ...ceces 1.75 
Kerr Addison ...... .05 
Lake Shore Mines .. .20 
Lamaque Gold . » O7 
Lindsay. C. W. pid. .. 2 
Laura Secord ...... 8.20 
Loblaw, A, B, .254-.12% 
Loblaw Groc.. Inc. ¢.20 
Lake of W. Mill. ..... 


75 
20 
1.25 
1.38 
1 


lof 6.215¢. per bushel, and that on 


No. 2 Northern fractionally less. But 
| bushel, én No. 4 Northern over llc., 
{on No. 5 over 13c., on No. 6 over 


per bushel. 

Established on Wider Spread . 

That is because the Baard, for 
the year in question, established its 
initial prices on lower grade wheat 
at wider spread@ than those which 
were found actBally to prevail in 
the market when the wheat was 
en of. 
| The complexity of the accounting 
| Job which faced the Wheat Board 
| is shown by the fact that it has 
{published a schedule of payments 
| covering 146 different grades of 
wheat handled during the crop year, 
|Each payment is figured out to 
three decimal places of one one- 
| thousandth of a cent per bushel. 

The payments, along with the in- 
itial payments originally paid, do 
| not represent, as might be supposed, 
the actual amounts for which each 
different grade was sold. To follow 
such a plan would be simple but 


| 


their stock, for there had not been 


enough rain to start a spring growth 
on No. 3 Northern it is over 8c. a|of grass. 


Even yet the moisture 
situation is far from being com- 
pletely satisfactory, for over wide- 


June 1/18c. and on feed wheat over 20%c.| spread. areas the reserves in the 


soil are so small as to impair the 


United States vessels have already | 


But, whereas a couple of weeks | been withdrawn from this trade on 


ago the general attitude toward | account of the prospective scarcity 
crop prospects was very péssimistic, | of cargoes. 


probably the general hope now is 
for an average crop, and optimists 
remind themselves that if subse- 
quent precipitation is sufficient, 
the crop could be better than aver- 
age. A cool, wet June represents 
the ideal condition for wheat proe 
duction. 

The present problem of the grain 
trade is to supply western grain as 
fast as consuming markets want to 
absorb it. The bottleneck is trans- 
portation, provided lake 
terminals can be considered part of 
the transportation. That is now 
their essential, function, for storage 
stocks are down to so low a level 
as to create doubt as ta their ability 
to supply with cargoes all the Can- 
adian lake vessels in the grain- 


Retailers Face Losses 
On Wartime Inventories 


‘Must Get Set For Postwar Sales Battle of the 
Century, Alexander Pollock Tells Credit Men; 
Predicts Fifteen-year Sales Boom 


Planners of postwar prosperity 
who lay emphasis on production 
to the exclusion of distribution re- 
ceived warning last week from 
Alexander Pollock, general mana- 
‘ger, Henry Morgan & Co., Mont- 
real, Speaking at the two-day con- 
ference of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, held at the 


| unjust, for one particular grade | geigniory Club, Quebec, he pointed 


might happen to be sold mainly when 
the market was high, and another 
when it was iow. The plan actu- 
ally followed is to average, not the 


_ DIVIDEND NOTICES — 


CONIAURUM MINES LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of 4 cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of Coniaurum 
Mines Limited, payable in Canadian 
funds, on June 28th, 1944, to share- 
holders of record June 10th, 1944, 


By order of the Board. 


H, WHITTINGHAM, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
| May 17th, 1944, 


_ PRESTON EAST DO 
MINES, LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 10 
NOTICE is hereby given that the 
regular quarterly dividend of five cents 
per share has been declared on the 
issued Capital Stock of the Company, 
payable in Canadian funds, July 15th, 
1944, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 15th day of 
June, 1944. 
By Order of the Board. 
L. I. HALL, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, May 17th, 1944. 


~ Catelli Food Products, _ 
Limited 
MONTREAL 


Preferred Dividend Notice No. 17 
NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 


3 | dend of thirty-eight cents (38c) per share, 
| being at the rate of 5% per annum, has | 


Mcintyre Porc. M. 55'2 
Montreal Loan .... .31% 
Mtl. L. H. Pr. rts. 144% 
Mac K. Str. Steel. pf 1.25 
Meichers, Dist., pf... .30 
N.S. Light & Pr. pf. 1.50 
Noranda Mines .... 1 
Net. Biscuit ...... 
Do., pref Sees Novae 
Northwest Util, pf. 1.50 
Newmont Mining . .37's 
Ogiivie Flour ....... .25 
O.. pret. i... .s.<0 1.75 
Ont. Stee! Prod. .... .25 
me Wank, sccsecke 1.75 
Ottawa Cer 
Ottewa L. H. ...... . 
Do., pret. 
Ottawa Elec. Riy. .. 
Page Hersey 
Para. Pictures. c. ... 
Pato Cons. Gold 


+.30 


June l 
June 15 
July 1 
June 1 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 15 
Oct. 15 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
May 31 
July 1 
July 1 
June 15 
June 15 
June 30 
June 16 
July 15 
July 15 
June 1 
July 1 
July 15 
June 30 
June 1 


Do.. pref. 
Pickie Crow 
Ptseer Dev. ......000 a 
Power Corp.. pfd. .. 
Do., 2nd pref. .... .7! 
Provincial Bank ... 
Price Bros., pfd. . 1. 
Preston E. Dome .. . 
Perron Goid 
Rerent Knit. ..... 
Do., pref. ...... Sept. 1 
Do., pref. . 40 Dec. 1 
Reliance Grain, pf. 1.6244 June 15 
Roliand Paper, pref. 1.50 June 1 
Royal Bank .... ... 1.50 June 1 
Remington Rand . July 1 
Do.. pref. .... ¢ July 1 
Royalite Oi] ........ 50 June 1 
Russel! Indust.,c. ... .30 June 20 
Sherwin-Wms., pfd. 1.75 July 3 
Sherritt Gordon ... June 26 
July 28 
Aug. 15 
July 15 
July 1 
July 3 
July 3 
June 1 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
May 31 
May 31 
June 30 
June 30 
July 1 
June 10 
June 15 
June 15 
Aug. 15 
July 1 


+.30 
1.12% June 10 

J May 13 
June 15 
June 10 
May 30 
June 28 
July 20 


May 6 
Stedman Bros. . 

Ses QR. cvcnséese © 
Stuart. D. A., pl. «... 
ee eee 

i OE, osintxe J 
Teck-Hughes ik ae 
Thrift Stores. Ist pf 23.25 
Toronte Elev.. pf. .. .66 
Upper Can. Mines .02'2 
United Amuse.. A, B .50 
Un.-Gold Equit. .. 5.04 
Vertures . 4s 
Wabasse Cotton .... 
Waite Amulet 
Walker-Good. 

Ss OE. scenes’ 
Wellington Fire ... 
Wilsils . én ae suka 
Winnipeg Elec., p. 02.50 


June 20 
May 23 
June 9 
June 9} 
Apr. 30 | 
May 15 
May 25 | 
May 17 | 
May 15 
June 15 
June 17 
June 17 
May 10 
May 12 
May 12 
Aug. 11 
June’ 1 
June 30 May 15 
se te . 82.50 Dec.30 Nov. 15 

Wr.-Hargreaves .. .06% July 1 May 25 

@Subiect to approva) of Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. 

«On arrears. +N. Y. funds. t A com- 
mon stock divd. of 1 sh. per 70 shs. held. 
Future pasts. to be in stock. e Initial. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
7 


Paramount Pictures, Inc. estimates | 
earnings for the first quarter ended 
April 1, 1944, at $3,814,000 ($1.02 per | 
common share) after all charges, in- | 
cluding estimated provision for all 
Federal and normal and excess prof- | 
its taxes. Included in earnings is | 
$843,000 representing Paramount's 
direct and indirect net interest as a 
stockholder in the combined undis- 
tributed earnings for the quarter of 
partially owned 
subsidiaries. Earnings for the quar- 
ter ended April 3, 1943, were esti- | 
mated at $3,560,000 ($0.95 per com- | 
mon share), including $701,000 from | 
partly owned subsidiaries. 


nonconsolidated | 


il 


Apr. 29 | 
June 10 | 


June 20 | 


June 20 | 


} last 
| October 16th, 


| 


been declared on the $15.00 par value 
Preferred Stock of the Company to Share- 
holders on record at close of business, 
| May 23rd, 1944, and to be payable May 
| 3ist, 1944, 

By Order of the Board. 

ROMEO DESJARDINS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
| Dated at Montreal, 
| May 16th, 1944, 


| McKenzie Red Lake Gold 


Mines Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 30 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend amounting to 2% cents per share 
for the second quarter of 1944, has been 
‘declared payable June 17th, 1944, to share- 


May 3ist, 1944, 
By Order of the Board. 


H. M. ANDERSON, 
Secretary-treasurer. 





The Great West Saddlery 
Company Limited 


Cumulative First Preference Stock 
($50.00 Par Value) 


% Cumulative Second Preference Stock 
($50.00 Par Value) 


A dividend at the rate of six per cent 
(6%) per annum, being the accumulated 
dividend for the three months ending 
June 30th, 1944, on the First and Second 
| Preference stock, has been declared and 
| authorized to be paid on June 30th, 1944, 
| to all First and Second Preference Share- 
|; holders of record with the Transfer 
Agents of the Company at the close of 
| business on May 30th, 1944. 

By Order of the Board. 


J. C. BROADFOOT, 
Secretary. 


6% 


Winnipeg, Man., 
May 15th, 1944, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES _ 


City of Montreal 


| NOFICE OF PAYMENT OF INTEREST 


COUPONS 
Notice is hereby given that under the 
provisions of Paragraph 11 of Article 4 
of By-law No, 1735 (By-law providing for 
the financial reorganization of the City 
of Montreal) the City of Montreal intends 
to and will pay upon, presentation as they 


| severally become due the interest coupons 


maturing on and between May 15th, 1944, 
and October 15th, 1944, inclusive and 
annexed to the bonds and debentures of 
the City and annexed municipal corpora- 
tions maturing on or after May 15th, 1944. 


Accordingly, the securities to be given 


| in exchange by the City under the said 
| By-law will bear interest only from the 


interest payment date preceding 


debentures to be replaced. 
MONTREAL, May 10, 1944. 
L. ROBERGE, 
Director of Finance. 


holders of record at the close of business | 


1944, of the old bonds and 


out: “If the retailer does not sell, 
| the manufacturer is forced to stop 
making. To get continued produc- 
tion, we must have continued dis- 
tribution.” . 


Facing the retailer between now 
and the revival of civilian trade 
are expenditures for renewals, re- 
placements, readjustments and ex- 
pansion, accompanied by tremen- 
dous losses on present inventories. 
These “postponed markdowns,” 
which have been estimated at as 
high as 50%, will affect merchan- 
dise carrying war or luxury taxes 
on cost of goods, merchandise car- 
rying restrictions on style, etc., mer- 
chandise that is old or badly as- 
sorted, and substitute merchandise. 
Losses can be cut to a certain ex- 
tent by inventory control; but Mr. 
Pollock points out that the retailer 
must have some kind of hosiery 
right up to the day when Nylons 
become available. Baby carriages, 
mattresses, corsets, are some of the 


_ DIVIDEND NOTICES 


I Dominion | 
OLY Textile Co. 


Limited 
Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 


ADIVIDEND ot Cor and, Taree: 
cen t n 
declared on Phe Preferred Stock of 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, 
Limited, for the quarter ending 30th 
June, 1944, payable 15th July, 1944, 
to shareholders of record 15th June, 
By order of the Board, 
L. P. WEBSTER, 

‘ Secretary. 

Montreal, May 17th, 1944, 


AM es 
aaa Dominion 


OLY Textile Co. 


Limited 

Notice of Common Stock Dividend 
DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five cents ($1.25) per share, 
has been declared on the Common Stock 
of DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, 
Limited, for the quarter end 30th 
June, 1944, payable 3rd July, 1944, to 

shareholders of record Sth June, 1944 

By order of the Board, 

L. P. WEBSTER, 

Secretary. 


Montreal, May 17th, 1944. 


~~ Canada Machinery 
Corporation Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the Direc- 
tors of Canada Machinery Corporation 
Limited, have declared a dividend of fifty 
cents per share on the No Par Value 
Common Shares of the Company, payable 
on June 28th, 1944, to shareholders of 
record on the books of the Company on 
the Ist day of June, 1944. 


By order of the Board. 


J. G. GIBSON, 
Secretary. 
May 9th; 1944. 


MacKINNON STRUCTURAL 
STEEL CO. LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of one and one- 
quarter (14%) per cent has been 
declared on the 5% Cumulative 
Sinking Fund Redeemable _Pre- 
ferred Stock of MacKinnon Struc- 
tural Steel Co. Limited, payable 
June 15, 1944, to shareholders of 
record May 31, 1944. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 


J. G. SCORER, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, May 19, 1944. 


VENTURES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 18 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of 10 cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of Ventures 
Limited, payable in Canadian funds on 
June 20th, 1944, to shareholders of record 
June 17th, 1944. 


Under present conditions, payment of 
this dividend is subject to the approval 
of the Foreign Exchange Control] Board. 


By Order of the Board. 


H. WHITTINGHAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


May 19th, 1944. 
SO TT 


items now made from substitute 
materials, Lifting of restrictions on 
bringing in American goods will 
affect the inventory value of many 
lines. 

Delivery as a Factor 


Retailers were recommended to 


head | 


Western railways are 
doing a good job of loading cars at 
country elevators, from which 
grain has lately been shipped much 
more rapidly than farmers have | 
been delivering it, so that a good! 
deal of empty space has been de- | 
veloping at country elevators, This | 
is not from lack of grain. on farms, | 


where’ quantities held are still large. 


But deliveries have been slowed 
up, partly because farmers have 
been busy with seeding, and partly 
because many farmers want to be 
surer than they now are of crop 
prospects before disposing of much 
more. Some of them want to keep 
réserves of feed grain. A small 
number have their eye on the in- 
come tax, and if there is danger of 
their 1945 income being small, will 


| 


| prefer to sell reserve stocks in that 


year, when they may be subject to,! 
a smaller rate of tax than on addi- 
tional income for the current year. 
There are comparatively few places 
where farmers are driven by any 
urgent need of immediate cash to 
make grain deliveries. 

The railways have been loading 
1,600 cars a day, and sometimes 
more, up until lately. However, 400 
or so of such cars have been sup- 
plied by U. S. railways for all rail 
shipment to destinations south of 
the border. When comparatively 
small shipments to the Pacific coast 
are provided for, and the require- 
ments of western mills as well, it is 
difficult to get enough grain for- 
ward to the head of the lakes, 
where, it is estimated, daily re- 
ceipts should average better than 
1,000 cars of wheat alone to fill 
prospective requirements of the 
next three months. 


Further List is Issued 
Of Big Loan Subscribers 


The following is an additional list of subseribers of $500,000 
or over to the 6th Victory Loan, supplied to The Financial 
Post by the National War Finance Committee. 


> 


take the necessary losses as soon as 


possible, Manufacturers were urg- 
ed to help the retailer by not ask- 
ing him to take delivery of mer- 
chandise past the selling season, In 


| 
| 


New York last January the National | 


Retail Dry Goods Association re- 
solved that retailers should place 
termination dates on their orders. 


Some Canadian manufacturers, the | 
speaker charged, are insisting on | 
“as ready” delivery terms which | 
will leave the retailer on the spot. | 


Harassed retailers will at present 
agree to anything to get goods, Mr. 


: Sherritt-Gordon 


Pollock declared, and this may | AGENCY PRESIDENT 


give the manufacturer a false sense 
of security which may terminate 


in a wave of cancellations from the | 


retailer back, 


|Harry E. "Red" Foster, president 
of Harry E. Foster’ Agencies, Ltd., 
\of Toronto, which has recently 


Distribution costs after the war | been granted a franchise from 
will have to be kept down, Mr.|the Canadian Daily Newspapers’ 
Pollock said. He pointed out that | Association, and will enter the 


advances in production methods 
resulting from war experience can 
and should lead to high production 
levels, which “foreshadow fierce 
competition for the consume 
| lar in the postwar sales battle of the 
century.” 
What The Shopper Wants 


Overlooked somewhat in 


war, 


r’s dol- ‘handle 


the | 
flurry of postwar planning, says | 
Mr, Pollock, is the problem of con- | $100 each. Defe 
sumer preference. After the last | will, he feels, result in a demand | 
from 1919 to 1926, he pointed | for home furnishings, infants’ and 


general advertising field. The 
company previously specialized in 
radio advertising. The firm will 
establish a media department to 
newspaper and periodical 
advertising. Branch offices are 
\expected to be set up in centres 
other than Toronto. 


rred home-making 


‘out, there was a “Revolution in | children’s wear “and that demand 
Merchandise.” Quality and intrin- | will continue for the next 15 years, 
sic value were relegated to second | greater than ever existed before.” 


} 


place, and appearance became of | 


When the retailer begins to make 


| prime importance. He attributes the | postwar plans, he finds that he has 
, whole chain of events to short skirts | to guess when the war will be over, 


| 


and bobbed hair. 


| what materials Will be available for 


During the war, long skirts were , peacetime consumption, how long 


found to be impossible and Icsg 
hair a nuisance. Both were cut off. 
Short skirts meant low shoes: more 
attractive shoes, stylish shoes. “Vari- 
ety for variety’s sake,” adds Mr. 
Pollock nostalgically, “and what a 
business.” Thus, Mr. Pollock says, 
started the “Lipstick Era,” with the 
vogue for color ranging from 
dresses, to the kitcheh, to the auto- 
mobile, fought stubbornly by the 
conservative, but bringing prosper- 


| ity to the progressive. “Storekeep- 


| 


ing took on a new interest then and 
has retained it ever since.” 
When Civilians Take Over 
In the future, Mr. Pollock sees 
the return of nearly a million men 
and women to civilian life, needing 
civilian clothing at a minimum of 


DIVIDEND NOTICE: 


——--~--<« | do the best job of selling they e 


| reconversion will take. But he can 
| count on a good many things. One 
is that the housewife will continue 
|} to want good value for her dollar, 
| whether she has more or fewer of 
|them, whether they stretch farther 
ior not so far, 

The docility with which she leaves 
|}a store with a dress of different 
| Size, style, and price than the one 
|she intended to buy will vanish 
| When the war is over. The retaiter 
/must have good assortments. She 
will again demand style. She will 
again demand good service. 

The retailer must “concentrate on 
|the unchanging quality of humgn 
| nature, prepare to meet consumers’ 
| desires, and then drive with ‘all en- 
}ergy to loosen purchasing power. 





———-=——-——-<==e" (While the task of reconversion is 


|under way, retailers will have to 
ver 


Canadian Car & Foundry | did.” * 


Company Limited 


Dividend Notice—Preference Stock 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of fifty-three cents (53c) per share on the 
paid up Preference Stock of the Com- 
pany for the quarter ending June 30th, 
1944, has been declared, payable on the 
llth day of July, 1944, to Shareholders 
of record on the 2ist day of June, 1944. 

By Order of the Board, 


A. C. BOURNE, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, May 22nd, 1944. 


KERR-ADDISON 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
INTERIM DIVIDEND NO. 24 


Notice is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of five cents per 
share has been declared on the 
issued capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable in Canadian funds 
on Thursday, June 29th, 1944, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
— on Tuesday, May 30th, 


By Order of the Board. 
G. A. CAVIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
May 22nd, 1944. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of two dollars per share for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944, has been declared 
on the Common Stock of the Company. 

That the above dividend is payabie 
July 1, 1944, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business June 15, 1944. 


By Order of the Board. 
W. H. NESBITT, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, May 18, 1944. 


é 
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Candn. National Railways 
Imperial Oil Ltd. ...... 

New York Life Ins. Co. 
Province of Ontario .. 
Province Of Alberta .aseceeesee 
Noranda Mines eeeeevess 
Abitibi Pwr, & Paper eeeeeeeees 
Falconbridge Nickel ....... eee 
Ont. Workmen's Compensation. 
British American Oil 

Cty of Toronto s. f. ...... 
Winnipeg Electric Co. ... oe 
Dominion Foundries & Steel .. 
Dominion Rubber Co. ...... ove 
Queen's University 

British Columbia Sugar ....++.+ 
Canada Packers Ltd. ...sesssse 
Dom. Tar & Chemical ..+sees0 
McColl-Frontenac Oil ...+.+65+ 
MclIntyre-Porcupine 

Mtl. City & District Savings ... 
N. M. Paterson & Co, ....... ee 
Ventures Ltd. ......... eecccece 
Mutual Life Insurance .o.seseee 
Continental Group ... 
Great Lakes Paper eeeeeteeneee 
Quaker Cate Go. . ices eeececeeee 
Henry Birks & Sons seseeeesss 
Powell River Co. ..... ‘ 
Prudential Assurance 
Equitable Life . 
Cockshutt Plow Co. ..... sevens 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ..eoee 
Hamilton Bridge Co. ..... seneee 
North America Co. ......+ eves 
Otis Fensom Elevator ...... eoed 
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Steel Co, of Canada (addit'l) .. 
N. A. Timmins Corp. .......++> 


Cash Piles Up- 
For Evacuated 
Jap Nationals 


| From Our Own Correspondent 

| VANCOUVER,.—Millions of dol- 
\lars will be at the disposal of 
| Japanese evacuated from the coast 
‘ot British Columbia to interior com- 
|munities after the war, according 
ito information brought to light in 
the Jackson royal commission re- 
port. 

The Jackson commission made an 
| enquiry into conditions in the vari- 
ous Japanese settlements, created 
since Pearl Harbor, 

In the financial deal made with 
the evacuated Japanese, every 
family remaining in B, C. housing 
| projects was entitled to retain cash 
leredit up to perhaps $1,000, this 
sum to serve as a sort of rehabilita- 
tion fund to tide the Japanese over 
until plans were made for repatria- 
tion or permanent location § in 
Canada, depending on the govern- 
ment’s postwar policy. 

$600,000 Collected So Far 

The British Columbia Security 
-Cémmission has been holding the 
assets of the Japanese in Canada 
pot its jurisdiction down to a 
| minimum of $250 for each adult and 
$50 for each child. More than $600,- 
000 has so far been collected for 
| Japanese accounts through the sale 
'of real estate in the Greater Van- 
/couver area, formerly owned by 
| Japanese. About hajf the property 
has yet to be sold, and no account 

is taken of the extensive farm lands 
jin the Fraser river valley s~vhich 
iwere held by the Japanese. Nor 
does it include more than 1,000 
fishing boats, automobiles and per- 
sonal property of the Japanese. 

The Jackson repert found no 
complaints among the Japanese 

with reference to this hold-back 
policy, although some Japanese 
camp committees would not state 
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Say Logging Methods 
Injuring Salmon Fishery 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER. — Logging opera- 
tions are menacing British Colum- 
bia’s $14 million-a-year salmon in- 
dustry. 

The story of once perfect breeding 
grounds for the fish being entirely 
ruined by the activities of logging 
companies in rivers and streams was 
told a royal commission inquiring 
into the province’s forest. industry 
by Acting Fishery Inspector W. H. 
Fairbairn, Major J. A. Motherwell, 
chief supervisor of fisheries, and 
other spokesmen for the salmon in- 
dustry. 


Fairbairn charged that 50% of the 
salmon spawning streams on Mores- 
by Island have been damaged by 
logging companies, which used the 
stream beds for cold-decking logs, 
dragging great tree trunks along 
the stream beds, destroying gravel 
spawning beds. 

Causes of Depletion 


Major Motherwell gave the fol- 
lowing chief causes of depletion of 
salmon runs: 


1, The removal of timber and de-| 


struction of the forest floor along 
the streams and around shores of 
lakes causes a quick run-off after 
each rain, instead of the water being 
absorbed and held to run off 
gradually. 

2: Logging methods often result in 
the tearing up of roots and lodging 
them, together with brush and logs, 
in the salmon streams, where they 
form a jam. This prevents the,fish 
from ascending to lay their eggs. 

3. Some logging operators “dra 
the logs down the beds of stream 


as they sometimes find this prac- 
tice more economical than building 
a railroad or truck road. Such action 
destroys salmon spawn and gouges 
out spawning beds.” 
Protective Steps Jrged 

Motherwell submitted these sug- 
gestions for protection of fisheries: 

1. The leaving of a half-mile strip 
of timber unlogged along the banks 
of each stream and about spawning 
lakes. 

2. A comprehensive program of 
reforestation. 


3. Government insistence that no 


brush or logs be left in the streams 
and that no logs be dragged down 
stream beds. 

4. Adoption of selective logging 
methods. 

5. The logging off of alternate 
blocks and the continuance of 
operations on the unlogged blocks 
only after the sections logged are 
again covered with sufficient growth 
to hold the water. 

Fisheries Afford Employment 

S. K. Murray, spokesman for the 
Salmon Canners’ Operating Com- 
mittee, told the commission that the 
fisheries were an annual source of 
employment, but that once a forest 
had been cut, even if the area was 
reseeded, many years must elapse 
before another timber crop could 
be cut. 

D. S. Cameron, fishery inspector 
for the area between Port Neville 
and Cape Scott, named a half dozen 
streams, once valuable salmon 
spawning grounds, which had be- 
come almost valueless as a result of 
logging. 
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housing’ projects to become self- 
supporting, as many have done in 
the last few months, are permitted 
to take possession of all their money 
if they ask for it. Most of the 
Japanese who have taken this step 
have apparently been getting along 
satisfactorily on their own re- 
sources, 

“Our chief efforts,” declare the 
directors of the Security Commis- 
sion, “should be devoted to dispers- 
ing the Japanese across Canada in 
productive employment . . . where 
they will be assimilated into local 
community life in the same manner 
as the Chinese. Time will develop 
the situation .. .” 

a - —- = 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


a tee a2, 
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GRAIN 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


@- 
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THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 


CO. LIMITED 
SARNIA ONTARIO 


» QUAY, TORONTO 


definitely that the amount being 
retained for them was sufficient for 
their re-establishment, 

Commenting on this report, the 
Vancouver Sun states; “In other 
words, it is still an open question 
whether (the Japanese) aren't en- 
titled to more maintenance money 
now from Canadian taxpayers so 
that they might have more savings 
left to nurture the roots they intend 
to put down again in Canada when 
peace is restored.” 

The Sun editorially has been 
arguing that some plan must be 
found to send the Japanese back to 
Japan after the war. 

Japanese who wish to leave the 
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Three Areas Hold Drill Spotlight 


_ Yellowknife, Siscoe-Lamaque, Rouyn West, Centres of I nterest 


By GORDON M. GRANT 


Three “hottest” mining areas in 
1944's drilling boom, swinging along 
now at close to fever heat, are 





~ Mining 
Concentrates 


Heva-Cadillac .Gold Mines an- 
nounces letting a contract for 5,000 
ft. of diamond drilling for its pro- 
perty adjoining Obaska Lake 
Mines, Bourlamaque twp., Quebec. 
Commencement of drilling has al- 
ready been put under way. °First 
work is designed to test an anomaly 
along what is believed to be the 
main Malartic-Rouyn contact. 

s + + 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Mining 
Investments, We specialize in the Dividend Paying Gold 
Mines and in new gold mining properties under present 
active and encouraging development, 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bidg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 





outstanding capital there appears to 
be little question but what substan- 
tial sums of money can be secured 
to test its properties. New interests 


going at Mylamaque, Aumaque, 
Norseman, Lavalie. Goldora has 
been formed to take in ground be- 
tween Sullivan’s No. 3 group and 


But results secured lately in pre- 
viously untested parts suggest that 
the most important mine-making 
activity may prove to be in the 










drilling @ new south break with 

some ore grade Values secured. 
Siscoe Gold Mines is unofficially 

reported to have been securing 
















Yellowknife, Siscoe-Lamaque, and|are reported to have purchased] Obaska. The Aumaque ground, | some very fine results on a property | future. sinen Ge et Phere ty a a 
the West Rouyn sector. control. which some people had thought to} it is drilling under option southeast} So extensive is the overall Hosking, aan on cau is tnileie Saeee 


Negus, a pioneer in the area, is 
reported to have picked up about 
100 favorably located claims. 


In the odd way mining luck 
sometimes runs, three older long- 
recognized mining areas have en- 
joyed the breaks this year, appear 
to offer a better than average 
chance of bringing in new mines 
after the war. 

While drilling returns have been 
most impressive in some cases, €.g., 
Giant Yellowknife, new geological 
interpretations suggest still other 
and as yet untested ore chances. In 
fact, it is just possible that three 


have been pretty well drilled pre- 
viously, came through with an in- 
tersection of $9.62 across 20.8 ft. 


of the Wasa Lake ground. 

It is expected drilling will soon 
be under way on a number of other 
properties in this area which have 
possibilities indicated, Wingait 
Gold Mines has been formed to 
take over property immediately 
east of Wasa Lake and presumably 
on strike of the new Wasa Lake 
values. 

South of Arntfiela, another new 
company is being formed in a quest 
for ore in that sector. 


diamond drilling boom these days 10 shares, for a period 
that it is not always possible to ps page * e 


secure drills as quickly as desired * 6 6 


eee — oe is actually Lake Dufault Mines shareholders 
olding Up work on some proper-| of record May 17, have the right 
ties. When a drill is available, it is| to subscribe for one new share at 
often difficult to keep the small|$1 for each 10 shares held. Regis- 
crew required together. tered assignable warrants and frac- 

But there appears to be a lot of| tional bearer warrants are being 
money on tap for exploration these ee ee oe poe ann Ngo 

th eames at company’s es - 

are "Sula eee: the Toronto Stock Exchange May 


Lamaque, and west of Rouyn tests - * @ ae 


With strategic mineral needs fairly well satisfied, 
the search for new gold mines — to be opened after 
the war — is proceeding full scale these days. Every 
diamond drill in the north country is at work. Finding 
new gold mines today is regarded as useful postwar. 
planning which does not consume much in the way of 





areas such as this may contribute 
a fair “quota” of new mines for 
postwar, facilitating postwar re- 
establishment of the gold mining 
industry. 
Yellowknife Looms Big 

Perhaps really large-scale possi- 
bilities are present in Yellowknife. 

Favorabie formations extend over 


manpower. 





before the war ends. 


A survey of drilling being done shows three areas 
in the spotlight — Yellowknife, Siscoe-Lamaque and 
Rouyn West. These areas have been known for years 
but present indications are that their potentialities were 
not fully appreciated previously, that a string of impor- 
tant new mines may be found in these and other areas 









Geological maps show a consider- 
able number of “breaks” and 
geological features in this area not 
tested in previous work. 

When Arntfield and Aldermac 
suspended production, leaving 
Francouer the sole producer, this 
area west of Rouyn appeared on the 
point of sinking into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 














will be held up by any shortage of 


working capital. that work has been resumed in the 


Patricia district, northwestern 
Ontario, following break-up. Core 
for assay from diamond drill holes 
No.’s 5 to 8 will be sent forward 
immediately, it is stated. Some 
well-mineralized sections were cut 
in the last drilling with assay re- 
sults expected to be available with- 


Crowshore Gold Mines sharehold- 
ers have approved formaticn of a 
new three million share company 
to be known as Crowshore Patricia 
Gold Mines. A total of 1,100,000 
shares of the new company will be 
issued to the old which will permit 
distribution, of one new share for 





Dona Patricia Gold Mines reports : 
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a great area of the country there. 
Gold mines have been revealed over 
a large area too—viz., Con, Negus, 
Ptarmigan, Thompson-Lundmark 
and now the Giant—all separated by 
considerable distances. 

It is quite possible that a great 
many mines exist altogether. Like 
Porcupine, however, Yellowknife 
may require two or three decades 
before possibilities get a really full, 
adequate testing. 

Only a small segment of the Giant 
property itself has had anything in 
the way of thorough investigation. 
There are square miles of ground 
remaining which must be regarded 
as auspicious for location of ore 
bodies—particularly when ore is 
being found where outcrops didn't 
even show ore values. 


BEAR, Gets Real Test 
The position of veteran B.E.A.R. 
may yet prove to be outstanding. 
For years the “stormy petrel” of 
Canadian mining, the company has 
retained its many groups, held 
either directly or through subsidi- 
aries. It already has a winner in 
Giant Yellowknife. Investigation of 
many claim groups has tended to 
be spotty in the past. A number of 
properties are only now starting to 
get a thorough test under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. F. James, noted for 
eonhis ability to find mines. 
Kamlac Gold Mines, which has ‘a 
property surrounding the southern 
' part of the Giant, fairly close to the 
Giant drilling results, has been 
attracting considerable attention. 
Tt also lies just to the north of the 
Con mine of Consolidated Smelters. 
With the current market interest in 
the Kamlac property and the small 
















in 10 days, it is stated. 


Bagamac Mines advises the Tor- 


aed f TRANSPORT 







each two old, it is stated. A program 
of work is to be carried out on the 


property this summer. 
ae onto Stock Exchange that May 2 
Preston East Dome Mines has de- | option payment of $7,500 , under 


clared a regular quarterly dividend| agreement with George Chapman 
of 5c. a share payable July 15, 1944,! and Company dated February 2, 
to shareholders of record, June 15,| 1944, and all subsequent payments, 
1944, have been extended one month. 
Erin Kirkland Mines is currently wy eee 

engaged in a program of diamond| Sigma Mines (Quebec) gross pro- 
drilling on its property about. 2%| duction for April totalled $188,946 
miles west of Upper Canada Mines,| from 25,601 tons milled. This com- 
adjoining Rocamsa and Biroco to} pared with $195,363 production last 
the south, month and $224,485 for April, 1943. 


Jn Opportunity 


to participate in the early development of a promising, property advantageously 
located in respect to proven gold producers and the famous Bourlamaque 
Granodiorite Batholith Contact* 


NEW BIDLAMAQUE 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


. (No Personal Liability) 
Incorporated under the Laws of the Province of Ontario 
Head Office: 714 Canada Permanent Bldg., Toronto 


Officers and Directors 


Vice President 
FOSTER HEWITT 



































Bryhern and Gypsy Yellowknife[{of core. Further holes are being 
Syndicates are finally “cashing in” | completed. 
on ground long held and almost 
forgotten in the Yellowknife area. The onan ae see ni 
New companies are be formed : 

. on oe the management to be too widely 


a spaced to conclude that a new ore 
Missed Ore Bodies, Other Days {body has definitely been estab- 
The situation is somewhat similar | lished. Close drilling has not been 

in the Siscoe-Lamaque area. There| reported as yet but will no doubt 

were those who a few years ago| be carried out later on. Sullivan 
thought just about all the mines| has acquired rather extensive acre- 
had been discovered in this area.|age in the camp. At the end of 

Many hundreds of thousands of dol-| 1943, the company held 8,871 acres 

lars had been spent in testing the| under letters patent and held 3,055 

ground around Lamaque and Sigma, | acres under option. The ground had 

along the south part of the area,| been selected for its favorable 
and over to the east in the neigh-| geology, includes the Legault pro- 
borhood of Golden Manitou. But] perty, onte the Jacola. 

a re-study of the area’s possibilities, Horne Fault ® 


shows many favorable formations 
Extending east-west across the 


which were not “drilled out.” With 

resurgence of interest in gold min-| Rouyn area, the Horne fault, with 

ing a year ago, and the re-staking| which the Horne mine is associated, 

of much ground by Sullivan Con-|is coming in for new attention. 
From the Donalda property east of 


solidated, the new search was on. 
Success attending drilling since| Noranda, where search for the ore 
indicated in its No. 3 hole is con- 


then suggests that operators work- 

ing ground in this sector back in| tinuing, interest has again spread 
1936-37 were singularly unfortunate | away to the west of Noranda. 

in not turning up more than they| The area of new interest is west 
of Horne Fault Mines. 


did. 
Sullivan really started the new| Greatest interest appears.to be in 
the ground of ‘Wasa Lake Mines 


excitement in the Siscoe-Lamaque 
area with drilling intersections} where thet value of $13.74 uncut 
($7.12 cut) secured across 24.5 ft. 


secured on its No. 3 group south 

and east of the Aumaque (former! of core reported last week repre- 

Lamaque Contact). sents the results of a first hole on 
a new untested break. Sixteen 


About two to three miles to east, 
Obaska Lake (International Mining | holes on a south break showed ore 
values in previous work. 


Corp., Ventures, et al), has shown 
Arntfield Mining Corp. lying im- 


indications of a sizeable ore body 
with work continuing. Drills are' mediately to the west has been 


Mining Options 


Aurora Yellowknife Mines—By May 3 
agreement, John R. Hetherington agreed 
to purchase 250,000 shares at 20 cents a 
share, payable forthwith and received an 
option on 1,700,000 shares as follows: 
blocks of 250,000 shares each at 25, 30, 35 
and 40 cents a share; 500,000 shares at 50 
cents and 200,000 shares at 75 cents. Auth- 
orized capital is 3.5 million shares with 
1,250,005 shares issued. 

Burgess Kirkland Mines— By April 11 
agreement, A. C. Warner agreed to pur- 
chase 30,000 shares at 10 cents a share, 
payable forthwith, and received an option 
on 1,970,000 shares at 10 to 75 cents a 
share. Authorized capital is three mil- 
lion shares of which 1,000,005 shares have 
been issued. 

Cipway Gold Mines—By March 28 
agreement, Playfair & Co. agreed to pur- 
chase 300,000 shares at 7 cents and received 
an option on 700,000 shares at 10 to 50 
cents a share. Authorized capital is 
3, 000 shares with 1,300,005 shares 
issued. 

Croinor Pershing Mines—On May 1, per- 
mission was granted for the sale of this 
company’s share through any registered 
broker in Ontario on the understanding 
that 75% of proceeds of sale of such shares 
will be payable to the company’s treasury. 
Authorized capital is 3,000,000 shares of 
which 1,182,005 have been issued. 

Goldora Mines—By April 25 agreement, 
Federal Trading & Agency Co. agreed to 
purchase 500,000 shares at 15 cents a share 
and received an option on two million 
shares at 20 cents to $1.50 a share. Autho- 
rized capital is four million shares with 
1,500,005 shares outstanding. 

Joannes-Davidson Mines — By April 18 
agreement, W. J. Marshall & Co. agreed 
to purchase 50,000 shares at 5 cents a 
share and received an option on 499,995 
shares at 5 cents a share. Authorized 
capital is three million shares with 1,500,- 
005 shares outstanding. 

Lapalartic Mines—By April 20 agree- 
ment, Lapa Cadillac Gold Mines agreed 
to purchase 100,000 shares at 10 cents a 
share and received an option on a million 
shares at 7 to 15 cents a share. Authorized 
capital is three million shares with 
1,000,005 shares outstanding. 

Merit Gold Mines—By May 5 agreement, 
Donald Kerr agreed to purchase 100,000 
shares for $7,500, received an option on a 
further 1,700,000 shares at 7% to 25 cents 
a share. Authorized capital is 3,500,000 
shares with 1,200,005 outstanding. 


Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Joliette Steel 
Ltd., Joliette, Que., and Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. 
Agencies named are Canadian Air 
Line Pilots’ Assoc., in the case of 
CPAL, the Catholic Syndicates of 
Joliette, at Joliette Steel, and the 
National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Workers of St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc, 
at Aluminum, Ile Maligne. 


Bargainers Certified 
For CPA and Metal Men 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Three more certifica- 
tions by the Wartime Labor Rela- 
tions Board (National) accredit 
bargaining representatives for the 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
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New Bidlamaque Gold Mines Limited in relation to ot her properties in the Lamaque-Sigma Asea. and the 
famous Bourlamaque Granodiorite Batholith Contact*. 


LOCATION 


The property of New Bidlamaque Gold Mines Limited, 
comprising approximately 505 acres, is located in the 
favorably known Lamaque-Sigma Area in Quebec, in 
close proximity to the famous Bourlamaque Granodiorite 
Batholith Contact*, on or near which seven producing 
gold mines have enjoyed a record combined production 
in excess of 100 MILLION DOLLARS. 


Dome-controlled Sigma Mines, which lies west of New 










3. New Bidlamaque’s property is located in excellent 
relation to the Bourlamaque Granodiorite Batholith 
contact’. (See map). 


FINANCES 


New Bidlamaque Gold Mines Limited is capitalized 
at 3,000,000 Shares*(Par Value $1.00) of which 1,600,005 
Shares have been issued. 












Without the Ignitron Rectifier, . 
product of Westinghouse Engineer- 
ing Research, this vast and rapid 
expansion of Aluminum production, 


Aluminum production is outstand- 
ing among the many miracles of War 
Production achieved by Canada’s 
great industries, and, like many such 
























achievements, has been made pos- 
sible by Westinghouse Engineering 
Research. 


Pictured above is one of many 
similar aisles of Canadian Westing- 
house Ignifron Rectifiers which 
transform more than one million and 
a quarter horsepower hydro-electric 
energy from the nearby Saguenay 
River, from alternating current into 
the direct current necessary for the 
production of Aluminum. . 











on which our tremendous air power 
is based, could not have been 
accomplished in time to meet the 
emergency requirements. 


From the great 75,000 KVA water- 
wheel driven generators at the 
famous Shipshaw development right 
through to the Ignitron Rectifiers 
illustrated, the contribution of West- 
inghouse to this great achievement 
is typical of Westinghouse leader- 
ship wherever electrical products 
are employed. 














Bidlamaque’s property, and Teck Hughes-controlled 
Lamaque Gold Mines, also nearby, alone have ac- 
counted for approximately $50,000,000 in gold produc- 
tion. Dividends paid by these two mines, in the past 
eight years, have exceeded $10,500,000! ' 


PROSPECTS 


The prospects for success and profit in developing 
New Bidlamaque’s property are excellent in view of 
the facts related above. These additional facts merit 
consideration also: 

1. New Bidlamaque’s propetty has geological char- 

acteristics similar to other pfoperties in this ‘area 

now in production. . 

. New Bidlamaque’s property is traversed by a zone 
known to contain gold values at various points 
over a distance of 1,500 feet. 























PLAYFAIR 














68 KING ST. WEST 


Operations are being started with $30,000 in the Com- 
pany’s treasury, which will place the Company in a 
financial position to carry on an extended development 
program which it is felt the property warrants. 


THE MANAGEMENT 


As the Board of Directors is composed of reputable 
and experienced business and mining men, shareholders 
are assured of earnes} and energetic management. 





*BOURLAMAQUE GRANODIORITE BATHOLITH 
A mass of igneous rock which intruded what is known 
as the older Greenstone rocks causing fracturing and 
other geological changes considered favorable to the 
deposition of gold bearing solutions. The contact, or 
rim, of this rock passes through New Bidlamaque’s 
property. 
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Oil Prodaction 


Twin River Showing 


May Be I 


mportant 


From Our Own Correspondent 


CALGARY.—A promising show 


of light crude oil (estimated gravity |- 


37 API) has been encountered in 
the Madison limestone at the Pacific 
Oil & Refining Twin River No. 2 
well. This test, in the Twin River 
area 40 miles south‘of Lethbridge 
(and scene of minor strikes in past 
drilling), topped the Madison lime- 
stone at 3,913 ft. a fortnight ago, 
halted at 3,915 ft. ran and set 5% 
in. casing. The rotary rig was then 
replaced with cable tools. 

The cement plug was drilled out 
and the well continued into the 
lime, last week with cable tools. 
Drilling was halted at 3,927 ft., 14 
ft. in the Madison, after entering 
and penetrating upwards of 3 ft. 
of porous formation. The well was 
shut in for 12 hours and a bailer 
was then run to determine the fluid 
rise. The top of the fluid column 
was reported encountered about 
1,675 ft. above bottom. The crew is 
now preparing to install a swab- 
bing unit, and is expected to get 
swabbing test under way in the 
next few days. Whether or not 
drilling will be carried deeper into 
the Madison will depend on results 
of the coming production test. The 
well is located in L.S.D. 13 2-2-20w4. 


B. A. & McColl Join Forces 

British American Oil Co. and the 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co, have 
joined forces for the development 
of about 50,000 acres of crown 
reservation on the southeastern 
Alberta plains—acreage in the fore- 
most area originally taken out by 
McColl-Frontenac. The two com- 
panies have staked location for 
their initial joint test in the centre 
of L.S.D, 2 37-7-9w4, about 15 miles 
north and east of the Foremost 
railway station. (The Foremost gas 
field is located a few miles south- 
east of this railway point.) The new 
well, B.A.-McColl-Foremost No. 1, 
is around 25 miles from the former 
most easterly wells drilled in the 
recent and current south plains de- 
velopment, being about 25 miles due 
east of Dominion’s Legend-Province 
1, 25 to 30 miles southeast of the 
Imperial and Dominion Grassy 
Lake wells, and around 25 miles 
northeast of the Dominion-Foremost 
1 well, (These tests were dry 
holes.) Drilling contract for the 
new well has been let to Snyder & 
Head, moving in a light Diesel- 
powered rotary. ; 

* 


Another Imperial-B. D. Well 
Drilling permit has been issued 
for Imperial-British Dominion Con- 
rad No. 2 well. The site is about 
quarter of a mile northeast of. the 
Imperial-B.D. Conrad 1 discovery 
well, and is in the centre of the 
southwest 10 acres of L.S.D. 3 7-8- 
15w4. . The Imperial Oil-British 
Dominion,team has also located a 
new wildcat site on its 25,000-acre 
joint holdings on the southeast 
Alberta plains. (This site has not 
yet been announced.) Whether the 
wildcat or the No. 2 location will be 
drilled next will depend on the 
final result at the discovery well, 
which encountered a promising oil 
show in the Taber sand, and is ex- 
pected to go on pump in about a 


week. 
~ 7 7 


Conrad Area Test 

The California Standard Co. has 
announced location for another 
southeastern Alberta plains wildcat. 
The new well, Conrad-Province No. 
2, is to be drilled immediately in 
the centre of the southeast 1Q acres 
of LS.D. 1 5-6-15w4, five’ miles 
south of the Conrad railway point, 
The site is 8 miles west and north 
of the old Devenish oil wells at 
Skiff, 6 miles northwest of the ré- 
cently abandoned Dominion-Con- 
rad-Province 1, the same distance 
southwest of the recently aban- 
doned Mid-Continent 2, and+12% 
miles south and 1% miles east of 
the Imperial-B.D.-Conrad 1, now 


testing the Taber sand. 
It will be noted that the name of 
the backing company is the Cali- 
fornia Standard Co. This is the 
name under which’ Standard Oil of 
California will now conduct its oil 
exploration program in Canada. 
Operations to date have been car- 
ried out under the names of the 
subsidiary Standard Oil of B. C. and 
Dominion Oil Co. An official an- 
nouncement concerning the change 
of name is to be made shortly. 

Drilling permit has been issued 
for a new test on the Moose Dome 
Devonian limestone structure, in 
the Foothills west of Calgary. The 
new well, Elbow Falls No. 2, is to be 
drilled close to the centre of the 
north half of L.S.D., 4 28-22-6w5. The 
location is about half a mile south- 
east of the Moose Oils No. 2 well 
(a small crude oil producer). 

* s o 


Secures Indian Lands 

R. Parker Davis of Calgary, rep- 
resenting eastern Canadian and 
United States interests, has secured 
six permits covering’a total of 14,- 
400 acres of Indian lands covering 
the central part of the Sarcee Indian 
reserve, and financial arrangements 
are now reported being completed 
for initial drilling. The acreage 
covered by the block all lies in 
Township 23, and includes Sections 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, w% 
of 29, all of 30 and 31 in Range 3w5, 
and Sections 1, 12, 13, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
35 and 36 in Range 4w5. The struc- 
ture to be tested lies east of the 
Turner Valley-Jumping Pound 
Limestone. 

Shell Oil of Canada controls the 
bulk of the acreage north of the 
Davis permits, and is now preparing 
to spud in its Shell No, 4-24-J test 
in L.S.D. 4 24-25-5w5, east of the 
Turner Valley-Jumpin ‘Pound 
limestone ridge. Imperial Oil, Com- 
monwealth Petroleums and others 
dominate the acreage picture east 
of the Turner Valley lime, south of 
the Davis permits. Geological re- 
port on the Davis block has been 
prepared by Dr. J. O. G. Sanderson, 
who anticipates that the Madison 
lime may be encountered as shallow 
as 6,000 ft. on the structural high 
underlying this acreage. 


Boost Returns On 
Turner Valley Oil 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY.—Gross returns to 
Turner Valley Oil producers are 
boosted about $160,000 per year by 
passing on to the producer of the 
recent two cent per bbl. reduction 
in Turner Valley-Calgary pipe- 
line transport charge. Imperial 
Oil producing department at Cal- 
gary announced recently that, as 
from:.8 a.m. May 1, the posted 
price f.0.b. producer's tankage, for 
Turner Valley crude oil will be 
advanced two cents per bbl. 
Price of the average field product 
(43 gravity) will now be $1.72 per 
bbl., compared with $1.70 form- 
erly. 

The price schedule, to be adopt- 
ed by other Turner Valley crude 
purchasers in addition to Imperial, 
commences with a new price of 
$1.52 per bbl. for crude oil with 
a gravity of 33.0-33.9 API, and in- 
creases by two cents per bbl. for 
each degree increase in gravity 
up to 64.0 gravity and over, which 
has a new value of $2.14 per bbl. 
No change has been made in post- 
ed price for natural gasoline and 
other absorption plant products. 
On the basis of an eight million 
bbl. per year thruput, the price 
increase will boost the gross re- 
turn to the producer the $160,000 
annually mentioned above. 


Mining Company Reports _ 


North Star Oil 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Earned per share: 
Pref. excl. refund. . 
Pref. incl. refund. . 
Common excl. ref. . 
Common incl. ref. . 
Paid: Preferred 
Common nil 
Working capital ...... $858,931 
(1942 figures bracketed below.) 
North Star Oil Ltd. and its sub- 
sidiary, Petroleum Realty Corp. re- 


port net 1943 profits of $187,997 


1942 


$0.56 
0.60 
0.21 
0.25 
= 


n 
$314,208 


($111,675) after all deductions, in- | 


cluding $130,000 ($103,500) for esti- 
mated income and excess profits 
taxes. Pending settlement of claims 
under the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
tax provision has been made at 
minimum rates. 

Current assets, which totalled 
$2,179,269 ($1,865,918) showed in- 
creases in Dominion bonds, to $303,- 
150 ($111,900) and in net stock in 
trade to $1,208,605 ($1,109,818). Cur- 
rent liabilities were reduced to $1,- 
320,338 ($1,551,710). During the 
year $90,000 first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds of Petroleum Realty 
Corp., Series B, 4%, were redeem- 
ed and cancelled, leaving total 
bonds outstanding of $598,000. Capi- 
tal surplus was increased to $565,738 
by transfer of $475,020 from reserve 
for doubtful debts, while a credit 
adjustment of $36,300, to bring fix- 
ed assets and depreciation reserves 
into agreement with the records of 
the Income Tax _ departments, 
brought earned surplus at year’s end 
to $437,141 ($282,843). 

Refundable portion of 
profits tax, which amounted in 1942 
to $9,000, and was shown in 1942 
balance sheet does not appear on 
the balance sheet in 1943. 

Cumulative preferred dividends 
were in arrears 35c. per share at 
Dec. 31, 1943. 

| 


Beattie Gold 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Earned per share $0,001 
Paid 0.04 
Working capital *d$231,931 
Ore reserves, tonst ... 3,796,430 

Grade, 0z, au, ...... 0. 
Tons milled A 

Value per ton $3.873 

*Before giving effect to new financing 
outlined below. +Not including any 


1942 

$0. 
0.13 
$661,754 


ore for new Donchester section. d—Deficit. | 


(1942 figures bracketed below.) 
With 600 tons of ore being treated 
daily at the end of 1943, Beattie 
Gold Mines (Quebec) 


progresses and as the new Don-| 
chester shaft is completed. It jis 
* ° 


‘ 


excess | 


hoped to have things “well along” 
during the summer, President W. 
B. Maxwell states. 

An operating profit of $199,140 
was realized in 1943 with a net loss 
of $6,935 ($467,958 profit in 1942) 


} after all charges. 


Rehabilitation of the property 
following the cave-in June 16, 1943, 
which deferred milling of the high- 
er grade ore in the new Donchester 
section, resulted in a $231,931 work- 
ing capital-.deficit at the end of 1943. 
However. with an _ increase in 
authorized capital from five to six 
million shares and 682,598 shares 
sold at $1.50 a share under an offer- 
ing of rights, the company’s work- 
ing capital position has been 
restored. 


| A total of 187,352 shares were 
| issued in 1943 for mining properties. 


Shaft sinking and shaft raising at 
‘tthe Donchester shaft totalled 581 
ft. in 1943. Equipment of the new 
Donchester shaft was well along at 
| the year end, it is «tated. 


Francoeur Gold 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Loss per share d$0.001 
No dividends paid. 
Working capital 
Ore reserves, tons .... 

Grade, oz. au. 
Tons milled 

Average recovery .. 

d-~Deticit. 


(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

With the company unable to do 
any development work during ‘the 
year due to labor _ shortage, 
Francoeur Gold Mines realized a 
islightly higher operating. profit 
| $102,173 ($94,725) during 1943 with 
ithe saving in development ex- 
pense. After all charges there was 
a net loss of $2,139 ($8,030). 


j 
| Ore reserves were reduced by 


| more than the tonnage of ore milled 
last year because certain irregu- 
larities were found in No. 8 ore 
body which were not apparent in 
original drilling. These irregulari- 
ties necessitated a reduction in the 
ore estimated for this section by 
52,273 tons. 

President C. D. H. MacAlpine 
i voices the hope that labor condi- 
; tions will improve and that suffi- 
cient development work can be 


1942 
d$0.003 


$275,077 $199,167 


63.852 
$6.35 





anticipates | done during 1944 to at least main- 
that this daily tonnage will be ins | 
creased as work at the Beattie mine | 


tain the present ore position. 


Current assets of $302,481 at the | 
end of 1943 included $59,947 cash | 


and $184,812 Dominion bonds. 
e 


No Real Dispute Seen 
On “Gold Standard” 


When Sir John Anderson, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, declared 
in the House of Commons “I be- 
lieve that there is no foundation for 
the view that this scheme (United 
Nations’ currency plan) in any way 
involves a return to the gold stand- 
ard” and that “Certainly the atti- 
tude of the present government 
would be one of the most vehement 
opposition,” critical comment soon 
made its appearance in the United 
States. , 

But those who took the time and 
trouble to study Sir John’s speech 
found no great contradiction be- 
tween the Chancellor’s views, and 
the fact that an important role has 
been designed for gold in the 
United Nations’ monetary plan, that. 
25% of each country’s quota to the 
international fund will be payable 
in gold or its equivalent. 

Apparently the whole thing boils 
down to how you define “gold 


standard.” 
* * * 


Says Chancellor Right 

As the Journal of Commerce, 
N.Y., expresses it: 

“The British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was altogether correct, 
therefore, when he stated that the 
experts’ currency plan does not in- 
volve a return to the traditional 


Skinner Manual 


Of Mines Issued 


The 1944 edition or the 58th annual 
issue of the “Mining Year Book” 
compiled and published in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom by Walter E. Skinner, 
is now off the press. This volume 
gives complete particulars on 810 
companies operating in all parts of 
the world and the names and ad- 
dresses of 870 mining engineers and 
mine managers together with the 
companies with which they are con- 
nected. 

Particulars of each company com- 
prise directors, other officials, de- 
scription of property and plant, 
operating results, capital, dividends 
and finances. The many changes 
taking place last year are recorded. 
Features provided include sketch 
maps, statistical tables showing gold 
production of the principal mining 
fields and a supplementary index 
containing names of companies in 
previous volumes. 

The volume is published by 
Walter E. Skinner, 20 Copthall Ave., 
London, E.C.2 and the “Financial 
Times,” 72 Coleman St., E.C.2, at 


gold standard of the pre-World War 
I period, But the plan does involve 
a return to the type of gold stand- 
ard that was maintained during the 
thirties.” 

The new monetary agreement 
quite definitely is not “gold stand- 
ard” in the sense of fixed and in- 
flexible exchange rates and it ap- 
pears likely that this was what Sir 
John had in mind. There are too 
many sad memories of the difficul- 
ties the United Kingdom experi- 
enced in trying to stay on a fixed 
$4.86 to the pound exchange rate 
for that particular type of gold 
standard to be popular in Britain. 

From the Canadian standpoint, it 
does not appear that Sir John’s 
statement does mean any change. 
We are still “on the gold standard” 
when it comes to selling our gold, 
and there is no question that great 
reliance is being placed on gold to 
assure stability in postwar currency 
plans. 

Copper Marketi 

What aan to the narket- 
ing of Canadian copper after the 
end of next September is a question 
attracting interest these days. Con- 
tracts with the United Kingdom 
which expire then, if not renewed, 
cover the bulk of the Canadian out- 
put. The step-up in munition pro- 
duction recently is likely to see 
marketing of copper taken care of 
until the end of the year. 


The United Kingdom has defer- 
red reducing its African copper pro- 
duction and this appears to be one 
of the best reasons for thinking that 
Canadian demand will not be di- 
minished for the present. 

Some Canadian producers have 
experienced difficulty in maintain- 
ing output recently due to the labor 
shortage. 
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Northland Mines has -completed 


the first drill hole on its property |' 


‘AND COMPANY 


which adjoins Upper Canada Mines. |, 


It was drilled to a depth of 352 ft. 
with 45 ft. of heavy mineralization 
reported ‘starting at a depth of 237 
ft. in the hole. Core is now being 
sampled. 


Coin Lake Gold Mine plans a drill- 
ing program for its claims acquired 


last year in the Lightning River, | 
Ontario, Work is also proceeding on 4 


the company’s Red Lake property. 
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and business capacity 


must be given full opportunity to contribute to 


post-war reconstruction. These qualities are fully 


as important to the bank in considering applications 


for loans as are the material resources of borrowers. 


Indeed, when possessed in high degree, these per- 


sonal factors often weigh more with the bank than 


other considerations. 


. 
It will be the policy of The Royal Bank of Canada 
to extend liberal financial assistance to promising 


business undertakings, whether large or small, new 


or old, when under reliable management. 


What is PRIVATE ENTERPRISE? 


It is the natural desire to make your own 
way, as far as your ability will take you; an 
instinct that has brought to this continent 
the highest standard of life enjoyed by any 
people on earth. It is the spirit of democracy 
on the march... 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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- Better City Housekeepin 
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City Manager Plan‘ in Canada 


The city managtr form of muni- 
cipal government has been slow to 
gain popularity in Canada, but opin- 
ions of officials in centres where it 
is in operation favor the system, ac- 
cording to an enquiry by The 
Financial Post. 

Chief function of a city manager 
is to centralize administration, re- 
duce maintenance costs and to 
eliminate “politics” from the city’s 
business. 

Majority of those contacted by 
The Post claimed appointment of a 
manager to handle city affairs along 
these lines, and to carry out policies 
as laid down by mayor and council 
has more often than not resulted in 
improved civic administration. 

The city manager system of gov- 
ernment is quite widespread in the 
United States, where it was first 
put into operation, but in Canada 
there are at present only 20 cities 
and towns carrying on with this 
method of municipal administration. 

Mest in Quebec 

Of these, 16 are in Quebec, two 
in Ontario, one in Alberta and one 
in New Brunswick. Westmount, 
residential suburb of Montreal, was 
the first Canadian municipality to 
adopt the plan, in 1913. Hull is the 
latest city in the Dominion to seek 
provincial legislation to permit ad- 
option of the city manager principle. 

‘In the United States, 571 cities and 
seven counties had this system at 
March 1, 1943. Michigan has the 
greatest number, 53. Texas has 44, 
Florida 39, New York state 28, Mas- 
sachusetis 6, Nebraska 1 and Utah 1. 

Five cities in Ireland have city 
managers. Popularity of the plan 
there is said to be due to the fact 
that Premier de Valera and many 
of his associates have lived in thé 
VU. S. where the system was first 
tried out at Stauntan, Va., in 1908. 

The system does not exist in Eng- 
land, where the city clerk usually 
correlates all departments and 
serves as adviser to the city council. 
In England, according to Dr. 
Horace Brittain, director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, To- 
ronto, the city clerk, city engineer 
and medical officer of health prac- 
tically combine into a city manager- 
ship. 

The city clerk functions similarly 
in New Zealand. 

Slow in Coming 

Because there has been no wide- 
Spréeg corruption in civic admin- 
istration in Canada, the movertient 
t6 City manager has been slowef 
than in the U. S. 

Mainspring of the plan in Cahaila 
im many cases, notably in Quebec, 
had been the large utilities and 
business corporations. 


a 


Generally, however, the conflict 
between the civic status quo and 
city managership is a battle be- 
tween amateurs and professionalism. 

The city manager is described as 
an intermediary between the leg- 
islative and administrative functions 
of city government. 

Not a Dictator 


It is denied that the city manager 
is a dictator as his detractors claim. 
According to municipal experts, the 
city manager is appointed by and 
responsible to the Mayor and 
Council. The real and solid back- 
ground of democratic government is 
unchanged. The municipal electors, 
they say, still nominate and elect a 
reeve or mayor and members of 
council as they do now under the 
Municipal Act. The council is still 
the policy-forming and legislative 
body of the municipality and can 
discharge the city manager for 
cause. 

His most effective role is where 
matters are coming up from the 
various departments to the council 


———— 
Ontario 
. n 
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Lethbridge ..... seeeeseeeees 13,489 
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Enlarges Powers 


Niagara Falls, Ont, is one com- 
munity which launched the city 
manager plan and within five years 
augmented that official’s powers. 
Originally, ‘Mayor C. R. Inglis in- 
formed The Post, the Act Respect- 
ing the City of Niagara Falls gave 
the city manager general super- 
vision and oversight of all depart- 
ments and officials under the City 
Council except those having legal 
or statutory duties to perform. That 
is, he had full control of all city 
employees except the. assessor, 
clerk, collector, solicitor and treas- 
urer. In 1927, the city manager (H. 
E. Goddard; whose appointment 
took effect April, 1928) was made 
city manager, clerk and treasurer. 
His jurisdiction thus coveréd all of- 
ficials of the municipality, includ- 
ing those with stattitory or legal 
duties, He hinisélf was subject to 
the control of and responsible to the 
Mayor and Council. 


Se 


for consideration, They would come 
with the approval of the city man- 
ager or be recommended for dif- 
ferent treatment. Thus the Mayor 
and Council would deal only with 
one man and would be freer to de- 
vote themselves to legislative tasks. 
In other words, he is to the city 
corporation what the general man- 
ager is to a large business enter- 
prise. 

“If Toronto were to install a city 
manager, a large sum could be saved 
annually without any lessening of 
essential services, or if no saving in 
cash were accomplished, much 
greater service could be rendered 
for the same expenditure,” John B. 
Laidlaw, executive secretary of the 
Toronto Real Estate Board, told The 
Financial Post. 


Dr. Brittain, however, claims a 
city manager could not function in 
Toronto unless the system of city 
government were changed. 


Following is a list of the cities in 
Canada which have installed city 
managers. 


Manager 
W. 8S. Orr 


A. Babin 

J. H. Valiquette 
secceboccceere Rene Laberge 
Armand Gagnon 

Armand Dumas 

1928 |. .cccces J. E. Courtemanche 
R. E. Lacroix 

M. J. Rutledge 

Robert Dorion 

A. K. Grimmer 

J. Asselin 

Belanger 

R, French 


New Brunswick 
259 1919 


> ear RE EEE 
Resulting benefits of the moves, 


it is claimed, were elimination of 
all standing committees except the 
Finance Committee, introduction of 
an annual budget and continuous 
audit by a recognized firm of 
chartered accountants. 


Niagara Falls has been held up as 
an example of the failure of city 
managership, because the city went 
bankrupt during this period. Rea- 
son for this, it is claimed, is that 
the city lost large sums in taxes 
when the Goverriment took over the 
power companies, not because of the 
manager principle. 

In Quebec. The Post is informed, 
the manager plan has been encour- 
aged by large businéss corporations 
situated in varidus French-Canadian 
towns. For ingtance, the local tom- 
panies—Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Brown Corp. ahd Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co— were behind 
the move of the local citizénry of 
Arvida, La Tuque and Shawinigan 


How to mold a plastics 
bathtub-—maybe 


Not so long ago talk like this of plastics 
bathtubs would have verged on sheer 
nonsense. 


No laminated plastic could be formed 
into a shape as complicated as a bath- 
tub. No molded plastic strong enough, 
could be molded into a shape that large. 
But that was before the war—and before 
the development of resin-fibre, or pulp 
molding. 


#2 


Now it is quite possible that some enter- 
prising plumbing fixture manufacturer 
will someday scoop his postwar competi- 
tion with a line of plastics bathtubs so 
light a plumber could deliver and install 
them singlehanded . . . so sturdy they 
would last the life of a house... and so 
attractive to the eye and warm to the 
touch that they would inaugurate a new 
era in bathtub merchandising. 


To achieve the previously impossible of 
combining large size . . . high strength 
«.. intricate shape ... and good looks 

—e WH 

* * * 

4 A 
The broad and versatile tamily of Monsanto plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes « Viny! acetals 
Nitron celivicse nitrates « Fibestes cellulose ace- 
tates e Opalon cast phenolics ¢ Resinex phenolic 
compounds ¢ Forms in which they are supplied 
Include: sheets ¢ rods © tubes ¢ molding compounds 
castings © industrial resins © coating compounds 
Veezek rigid, tansperon! packaging materials. 


-..all in one plastic piece, your resins 


fibre molder starts with paper pulp anda 
Resinox phenolic resin. He shapes them 
into a preform the approximate shape of 
the finished piece with a vacuum proc- 
ess, then molds them into final finish 
and density with conventional methods, 
or, perhaps, with the low-pressure tech- 
niques developed for resin impregnated 
paper, fabric and plywood aircraft parts. 


; ‘ad 
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By no means have all the problems of 
molding something like a bathtub yet 
been solved—but it can be said that 
molded plastic bathtubs, full-size radio 
cabinets, large refrigerator parts and 
even furniture are no longer idle Sunday 
supplement fantasies. 


Experimental resin-fibre molding equip- 
ment has been set up in Monsanto’s 
plastics research laboratories and one by 
one answers to the unsolved problems 
are being found—in cooperation with 
custom molders already using the new 


technique. If you would like to know, 


more, write: 


MONSANTO (Canada) LIMITED 
Montreal — Toronto 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY, ..WHICH SERVES MaANnING 


Falls to adopt city managers, 

The townspeople and Brown 
Corp, of La Tuque, P.Q., 23 years 
ago appointed J. Napoleon Lange- 
lier, now manager of Montreal East, 
their first city manager. 

City Manager Armand Gagnon of 
La Tuque reports monthly to the 
council and submits recommenda- 
tions for the ensuing month. He also 
studies drafts of by-laws, - gives 
council his opinions on them, in- 
vestigates complaints and claims 
against the municipality, etc. He at- 
tends all council meetings, but as is 
the usual rule in connection with 
the manager plan, he has. no vote. 

Three Rivers is one of the young- 
est municipalities to adopt the city 
manager plan, it having been pro- 
moted by Mayor Arthur Rousseau 
prior to his election Sept. 15, 1941, 
and adopted by charter in May, 
1942, ‘First .manager, M. Jean, As- 
selin, was appointed June 9, 1942. 
He is a graduate civil engineer with 
previous experience as manager of 
La Tuque for eight years. 

While the number of wards and 
size of council have not, been re- 
duced, Mayor. Rousseau favors such 
a move. Many departments, how- 
ever, have been- amalgamated by 
the city manager, ~ 
. Before the city manager took over 
in Three Rivers, city surpluses were 
unknown. Gross surplus at the end 
of 1942 was $111,000 and had risen 
to $125,000 at the same date in 1943. 
Mayor Rousseau points out that 
while a municipal sales tax provid- 
ed extra revenue from June, 1942, 
most of it has been devoted to re- 
ducing the accumulated deficit. 
which amounted to $561,000 on Dec. 
31, 1941, Part has been applied to 
a reserve for bad accounts. 


Company Impetus 

Shawinigan Falls moved to city 
managership under. the impetus 
of the nine major companies oper- 
ating in the town, ‘in agreement 
with the City Council. These com- 
panies are: Aluminum Co, of Can- 
ada, Canadian Carborundum, Can- 
adian Industries, Consolidated 
Paper, Prest-O-Lite, Shawinigan 
Chemicals, Shawinigan Foundries, 
Shawinigan Water &. Power, Wab- 
asso Cotton. 

Some Lethbridge citizens backed 
by the Trades & Labor Council, 
campaigned for and put. through a 
city manager act in 1928. 

Here is the record since then—on 
Jan. 1, 1929, Mayor Shackleford 
tells The Post, city indebtedness to 
the sinking fund. on. past due in- 
stallments was $167,551. By Jan. 12, 
1931, this had been paid and since 
then annual installments have been 
paid into it every year. 

About $850,000 was spent for un- 
employment relief from 1931-1940 
and all came out of current revenue. 

A. cash surplus of $300,000 invest- 
ed in Dominion bonds has been ac- 
cumulated during the past four 
years for postwar work. 

Lethbridge Benefits 

Further results include: 

In 1928 the mill rate was 45 mills 
on a per capita assessment of $784, 
and in 1943 it was 38 mills on a 
per capita assessment of $721. 

During the 15% years of man- 
agerial government, approximately 
50 miles of streets and lanes in 
Lethbridge have been gravelled and 
18 miles hard surfaced, all of which 
was paid for out of current revenue. 

Net per capita debt at Dec. 31, 
1928 was $157, and at the same date 
in 1943 had been cut to about $50. 

Since 1929 city gross debt has been 
reduced approximately $2.9 mil- 
lions by debentures maturing and 
being paid on their respective due 
dates. 


In Verdun, The Post learns, the F 


general property tax rate has been 
lowered from $1.65 to $1.50 per $100 
valuation, and municipal valuation 
of land in certain sections decreased. 
These reductions in revenue have 
been counterbalanced by improved 
tax collections, particularly busi- 
ness, water, personal business taxes, 
as well as licenses and permits. 

According to City Clerk A. J. 
Burgess municipal services in Ver- 
dun have been extended: an aug- 
mented police and fire force, more 
playgrounds, new huge open air 
swimming pool, latest type garbage 
collection trucks, a municipal chil- 
dren's library, an auditorium 
(hockey arena and concert hall) 
and a band shell with loud speaker 
system and radio connection. These 
services have, of course, increased 
costs, but economies have been 
achieved in purchasing. 


Managers Widely Experienced 

City managers in Canada, The 
Financial Post has found, are men 
of wide technical and municipal ex- 
perience. P. E. Jarman, Westmount, 
for instance, has been city engi- 
neer for 18 years and city manager 
for 13. Lethbridge’s C. M. has been 
on the job since its inauguration, 
has had over’40 years’ experience 
in operating municipal utilities and 
is a mechanical and electrical engi- 
neer. 

Roland A. Lemieux, Arvida, was 
surveyor and engineer for a large 
company and for the provincial 
highway department, was district 
engineer of the latter when he be- 
came city manager, and between 
1941-43 was secretary-treasurer and 
city engineer of Sillery, P.Q. 

Armand Gagnon, La Tuque, P.Q. 
had 12 years experience as civil en- 
gineer. 

J. R. French, Verdun, has had 20 
years banking and 10 years experi- 
ence as municipal treasurer and 
director of finance. 

Jean Asselin, Three Rivers, is a 
graduate civil engineer with pre. 
vious experience as manager of La 
Tuque for eight years. 

Robert Dorion, Shawinigan Falls, 
was formerly city engineer. 

T. M. S. Kingston, Chatham, Ont. 
is a registered professional engineer. 
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No. 1 is low carbon and low Rockwell — to be used where no 
great strength is required. It may be bent or flattened, expanded 
or tapered. It will stand any of these operations because it is 
particularly made for this purpose. 


‘ No. 2 looks the same but must be exceptionally hard. It would 


not stand the operations called for in No. 1 case. It is made 
especially for a job where rigidity is essential. 


No. 3 also looks the same but the analysis is different, because 
the job on which it is to be used is subject to stresses likely to 
cause fatigue, such as continuous bending strain. Tests have 
shown that one piece of steel will stand a fatigue test for 5 hours 
where another of a different analysis will stand 20 hours. 


ardless of their appearance these three tubes are radically 
different. STAN-ST Tubing is made to fit the job.. Send us 
your enquiry and be sure to give us full information as to the 
purpose for which you require steel tubing. 


Rated as the world’s “top” Dive Bomber 
the Hell-Diver is demonstrating its mighty 


destructive. power in combat in the South Pacific. 


Built in Canada by Fairchild, for the U.S. Navy, 
Hell-Divers are now rolling off the Assembly Line 


in. ever-increasing numbers. 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT 


LONGUEUIL (Montreal) QUE, 
LIMITED 





